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CHAPTER I. 

80T7TH-WESTEBN L0X7ISIANA AKD EASTERN TEXAS. 

Nacogdoches. — In this town of 500 inhabitants, we fonnd 
there was no flour. At San Augustine we had inquired in 
vain at all the stores for refined sugar. Not satisfied with 
some blankets that were shown us, we were poUtely recom- 
mended by the shopkeeper to try other stores. At each of 
the other stores we were told they had none: the only 

blankets in town we should find at 's, naming the 

one we had just quitted. The same thing occurred with 
several other articles. 

Houston County. — This day's ride and the next were 
through a very poor country, clay or sand soil, bearing short 
oaks and black-jack. We passed one small meadow, or 
prairie, covered with coarse grass. Deserted plantations ap- 
peared again in greater numbers than the occupied. 'One 
&rm, near which we stopped, was worked by eight field hands. 
The crop had been fifty bales ; small, owing to a dry season. 
The com had been exceedingly poor. The hands, we noticed, 
came in from the fields after eight o'clock. 

The deserted houses, B. said, were built before the date of 
Texan Independence. After Annexation the owners had 

VOL. n. B 



moYed on to better lands in the West. One house he pointed 
out as having been the residence of one of a hand of pirates 
who occupied the country thirty or forty years ago. They 
had all been gradually killed. 

During the day we met two men on horseback, one upon 
wheels, and passed one emigrant family. This was ail the 
motion upon the principal road of the district. 

The second day's camp was a few miles beyond the town of 
Crockett, the shire-town of HoU'iton County. Not being able 
to find com for our horses, we returned to the village for it. 

We obtained what we wanted for a day's rest, which we 
proposed for Sunday, the following day, and loaded it into our 
emptied hampers. We then looked about the town for cur- 
rent provisions for ourselveB. AVe were rejoiced to find a Ger- 
man baker, but damped by finding he had only molasaes-cakea 
and candies for sale. There wna no Bour in the town, except 
the little of which he made his cakes. He was from Ham- 
burgh, and though he foimd a tolerable sale, to emigrants prin- 
cipally, he was very tired of Crockett, and intended to move 
to San Antonio among his countrymen. He oHered us coffee, 
and said he had had beer, but on Christmas-day a mass of 
people called on him; he bad "treated" them all, and they 
had finished his supply. 

\fB inquired at seven stores, and at the two inns for butter, 
flour, or wheat-bread, and fresh meat. There was none in 
town. One innkeeper offered us salt beef, the only meat, ex- 
cept pork, in town. At the stores we found crackers, wortJi 
in New York 6 cents a pound, sold here at 20 cents ; poor 
raisins, 30 cents; Manilla rope, half-inch, 30 cents a pomid. 
Wlien butter was to be had it came in firkins from New York, 
although an excellent grazing country is near the town, 

Triniiy Bottom, — On landing on the weet side of Out 
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Trimiy, we entered a rich bottom, eyen in winter, of an 

almost tropical aspect. The road had been cat through a 

cane-brake, itself a sort of Brobdignag grass. Immense trees, 

of a great yariety of kinds, interlaced their branches and 

tteled with their own rank growth. Many vines, especially 

inge grape-yines, ran hanging from tree to tree, adding to the 

^QXnriant confusion. Spanish moss clang thick eyerywhere, 

Applying the shadows of a winter foliage. 

These bottom lands bordering the Trinity are among the 

^ohest of rich Texas. They are not considered equal, in 

^^greo of fetness, to some parts of the Brazos, Colorado, and 

^Xiadaloape bottoms, bat are thought to have compensation in 

^^liability for steady cropping. 

We made our camp on the edge of the bottom, and for 

^^fety against our dirty persecutors, the hogs, pitched our 

'tent within a large hog-yard, putting up the bars to exclude 

them. The trees within had been sparingly cut, and we 

easily found tent-poles and fael at hand. 

The plantation on which we were thus intruding had just 
leen sold, we learned, at two dollars per acre. There were 
seven hundred acres, and the buildings, with a new gin-house, 
worth nearly one thousand dollars, were included in the price. 
With the land were sold eight prime field-hands. A quarter 
of the land was probably subject to overflow, and the limits 
extended over some unproductive upland. 

When field-hands are sold in this way with the land, the 
family servants, who have usually been selected from the field- 
hands, must be detached to follow the fortunes of the seller. 
When, on the other hand, the land is sold simply, the whole 
body of slaves move away, leaving frequently wives and chil- 
dren on neighbouring plantations. Such a cause of separation 
must be exceedingly common among the restless, almost 
nomadic, small proprietors of the South. 

B 2 
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But the very word " sale," applied to a slave, implies thM 
cruelty, leaving, of courae, the creature's whole happiness to 
hia owner's discretion and humanity. 

As if to give the lie to oui- reflectioiM, hovrever, the rascati 
here appeared to be particularly jolly, perhaps adopting Marii 
Tapley's good principles. They were astir half the nighty 
talking, joking, and singing loud and merrily. 

This plantation had made this year seven bales to the hand. 
The vrater for the house, we noticed, was brought upon heads- 
B. quarter of a mile, from a rain-pool, in which an old neg 
was washing. H 

At an old S^ler's.-^The room was fourteen feet square, 
with battens of split boards tacked on between the broader 
openings of the logs. Above, it was open to the rafters, 
and in many pkces the sty could bo seen between the 
ehingles of the roof. A rough board box, three feet square, 
with a shelf in it, contained the crockery-ware of the es- 
tablishment; another similar box held the store of meal, 
co&e, sugar, and salt ; a log crib at the horee-pen held the 
com, from which the meal was daily groimd, and a Ic^ 
smoke or store-house contained the store of pork. A canopy- 
bed filled one quarter of the room ; a cradle, four cbaiiB 
seated with nntanned deer-hide, a table, a skillet or bake- 
kettle, a coffee-kettle, a frying-pan, and a rifle kid aci-oss 
two wooden pegs on the chimney, with a string of patches, 
powder-horn, pouch, and hnnting-inife, completed the furni- 
ture of the house. Wo all sat with hats and overcoats on, 
and the woman cooked in bonnet and shawl. As I sat in 
the chimney-corner I could put both my bands out, one laid 
on the other, between the stones of the fire-place and the 
logs of the wall. 

A pallet of qmlts and blankets was spread for us in the 
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lean-to, just between the two doors. We slept in all our 
clothes, including overcoats, hats, and boots, and covered en- 
tirely with blankets. At seven in the morning, when we 
threw them off, the mercury in the thermometer in our 
saddle-bags, which we had used for a pillow, stood at 25° 
Fahrenheit. 

We contrived to make cloaks and hoods from our blankets, 
and after going through with the fry, coffee and pone again, 
and paying one doUar each for the entertainment of ourselves 
and horses, we continued our journey. 

GaMwell, — ^Late in the same evening we reached a hamlet, 
the " seat of justice " of Burleson County. We were obhged 
to leave our horses in a stable, made up of a roof, in which 
was a loft for the storage of provender, set upon posts, 
without side-boarding, so that the norther met with no ob- 
struction. It was filled with horses, and our^ alone were 
blanketed for the night. The mangers were very shallow 
and narrow, and as the com was fed on the cob, a consider- 
able proportion of it was thrown out by the horses in their 
efforts to detach the edible portion. With laudable economy, 
our landlord had twenty-five or thirty pigs running at large 
in the stable, to prevent this overflow from being wasted. 

The '^ hotel " was an unusually large and fine one ; the 
principal room had glass windows. Several panes of these 
were, however, broken, and the outside door could not be 
closed from without ; and when closed, was generally pried 
open with a pocket-knife by those who wished to go out. 
A great part of the time it was left open. Supper was served 
in another room, in which there was no fire, and the outside 
door was left open for the convenience of the servants in 
passing to and from the kitchen, which, as usual here at 
large houses, was in a detached building. Supper was, how- 





erer, eaten with such rapidity that nothing had time tol 
freeze on the table. 

There were sis Texans, planters and- herdsmen, who I 
made hai'bour at the inn for the norther, two German s 
keepers and a yonng lawyer, who were boarders, besides onr , 
party of three, who had to be seated before the fire. We 
kept coata and hate on, and gained as much warmth, from 
the friendly manner in whii;h we di-ew together, as poaeible. 
After ascertaining, by a not at all impertinent or incon- 
siderate method of inquiry, where we were from, which wa,y 
we were going, what we thought of the country, what we 
thought of the weather, and what were the capacities and the 
cost of our fii-e-arms, we were considered as initiated members 
of the crowd, and " the conversation became general," 

The mattex of most interest came np in this wise : " The 
man made a white boy, fonrteen or fifteen yeai-s old, get np 
and go out in the norther for wood, when there was a great, 
strong nigger fellow lying on the floor doing nothing. God ! 
I had an appetite to give him a hundred, right there." 

" Why, you wouldn't go out into the norther yourself, 
would you, if you were not obliged to ?" inquired one, laugh- 
ingly- 

" I wouldn't have a nigger in my house that I was afeiid 
to set to work, at anything I wanted him to do, at any time. 
They'd hired hini ont to go to a new place neit Thursday, 
and they were afraid if they didn't treat hi m well, he'd run 
away. K I couldn't break a nigger of running away, I 
wouldn't have him any how." 

" I can tfiU you how you can break a nigger of running 
away, certain," said another. " There was an old feDow I 
uaed to know in Gevirgiu, that alwii;"s cured his so. If a 
nigger ran away, when he caught him, he would bind his 
knee over a log, and lasten him so he couldn't stir; thea 
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he'd take a pair of pincers and pull one of his toe-nails ont 
by the roots ; and tell him that if he ever mn away again, 
he would pull out two of them, aiid if he run away again 
after that, he told them he'd pull out four of them, and so 
on, doubling each time. He never had to do it more than 
twice — it always cured them." 

One of the company then said that he was at the present 
time in pursuit of a negro. He had bought him of a rela- 
tive in Mississippi, and had been ^Id that he was a great 
nmaway. He had, in &ct, run away from his relative three 
times, and always when they caught him he was trying to 
get back to Illinois;* that was the reason lie sold him. 
"He offered him to me cheap," he continued, "and I bought 
him because he was a first-rate nigger, and I thought per- 
haps I could break him of running away by bringing him 
down to this new country. I expect he's making for Mexico 
now. I am a-most sure I saw his tracks on the road about 
twelve miles back, where he was a-coming on this way. 
Night before last I engaged with a man who's got some first- 
rate nigger dogs to meet me here to-night ; but I suppose 
the cold keeps him back." He then asked us to look out for 
him as we went on west, and gave us a minute description of 
him that we might recognize him. He was " a real black 
nigger," and carried off a double-barrelled gun with him. 
Another man, who was going on by another road westward, 
offered to look for him that way, and to advertise him. 
Would he be likely to defend himself with the gun if he 
should try to secure him? he asked. The owner said he 
had no doubt he would. He was as humble a nigger when 
he was at work as ever he had seen ; but he was a mighty 
resolute nigger — there was no man had more resolution. 
" Couldn't I induce him to let me take the gun by pretend- 

* Many freemen have been kidnapped in Illinois and sold into slaverf . 
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ing I waated to look at it, or BometMng ? I'd talk to him 
simple ; make as if I was a Btranger, and ask him about the 
rotul, and so on, and finally aek him what he had got for a 
gim, and to let me look at it." The owner didn't believe 
he'd let go of the gun ; he was a " nigger of sense — as much 
sense as a white man ; he was not one of your kinkey-headed 
niggers." The chances of catching him were diacuased. 
Some thought they were good, and some that tlie owner 
might almost as well ^ve it up, he'd got such a start. It 
was tliree hundred miles to the Mexican frontier, and he'd 
liave tt> make fires to cook the game he would kill, and could 
travel only at night ; but then every nigger or Mexican he 
could find would help him, and if he had so much sense, he'd 
manage to find out his way pretty straight, and yet not have 
white folks see him. 

We slept in a large upper room, in a company of five, with 
a broken window at the head of our bed, and another at our 
side, offering a short cut to the norther across our heads. 

We were greatly amused to see one of om- Led-room eom- 
poniouB gravely spii in the candle before jumping into bed, 
explaining to some one who made a remark, that he always 
did so, it gave him time to see what he was about before it 
went out. 

The nest morning the ground was covered with sleet, and 
the gale still continued (a pretty steady close-reefing breeze) 
during tho day. 

We wished to have a horse shod. The blacksmith, who 
was a white man, we found in bis shop, cleaning a fowling- 
piece. It was too d d cfld to work, he said, and ho was 

going to shoot some geeae ; he, at length, at otir urgent 
request, consented to earn a dollar ; but, after getting on bis 
apron, he found that we had lost a. sboi'. and took it off again, 
refusing to make a shoo while this d d norther lasted. 
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for any man. As he had no shoes ready made, he abso- 
lutely turned us out of the shop, and obliged us to go 
seventy-five miles further, a great part of the way over a 
pebbly road, by which the beast lost three shoes before he 
could be shod. 

This respect for the north wind is by no means singular 
here. The publication of the week's newspaper in Bastrop 
waa interrupted by the norther, the editor mentioning, a^ a 
sufficient reason for the irregularity, the fact that his print- 
ing-office was in the north part of the house. 

AvMm, — Before leaving Eastern Texas behind us, I must 
add a random note or two, the dates of which it would have 
been uncivil to indicate. 

We stopped one night at the house of a planter, now 
twenty years settled in Eastern Texas. He was a man of 
some education and natural intelligence, and had, he told us, 
an income, from the labour of his slaves, of some g 4,000. 
His residence was one of the largest houses we had seen in 
Texas. It had a second story, two wings and a long gallery. 
Its windows had been once glazed, but now, out of eighty 
panes that originally fiUed the lower windows, thirty only 
remained unbroken. Not a door in the house had teen ever 
famished with a latch or even a string; when they were 
closed, it was necessary to claw or to ask some one inside to 
push open. (Yet we happened to hear a neighbour express- 
ing serious admiration of the way these doors fitted.) The 
furniture was of the rudest description. 

One of the iamily-had just had a haemorrhage of the lungs ; 
while we were at supper, this person sat between the big fire- 
place and an open outside door, having a window, too, at his 
side, in which only three panes remained. A norther was 
blowing, and ice forming upon the gallery outside. Next day 
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at breakfest, the invalid was nnable to appear on accoTint of a 
" bad turn." 

On our snpper-table was nothing else than the eternal fry, 
pone and coffee. Butter, of dreadful odour, waa Here added 
by exception. Wheat flour they never used. It was "too 
much trouble." 

We were waited upon by two negro girls, dressed in sbort- 
waisted, twilled-cotion gownB, once white, now looking as if 
they had been worn by chimney-sweepa. The water for the 
fiimily was brought in tubs upon the heads of these two girls, 
from a creet, a, quarter of a mile distant, tb'" occupation 
filling nearly all their time. 

This gentienmn had thirty or forty negroes, and two legiti- 
mate sons. One was an idle young man. The other was, at 
eight years old, a swearing, tobacco-chewing bully and rufEan . 
We heard him whipping a puppy behind the house, and 
swearing between the blows, his father and mother being at 
hand. His language and tone was an evident imitation of 
his father's mode of dealing with his slaves. 

" I've got an account to settle with you ; I've let you go 
about long enough ; I'll teach you who's your master ; there, 
go now, God damn you, but I havn't got through with you 
yet." 

"Ton stop that cursing," said his &ther, at length, "it 
isn't right for httle boys ta curse." 

" What do you do when you get mad ?" rephed the boy ; 
" reeton jou coss some ; so now you'd better shut up." 

In the whole journey through Eastern Texas, we did not 
see one of the inhabitants look into a nevrspaper or a book, 
although WB spent days in houses where men were lounging 
about the lire without (iccapation. One evening I took up a 
jjaper which had been lying unopened upon the table of the 
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inn where we were staying, and smiled to see how painfully 
news items dribbled into the Texas comitry papers, the loss of 
the tug-boat " Ajax," which occurred before we left New York, 
being here just given as the loss of the '^ splendid steamer Ocax.** 

A man who sat near said — 

" Eeckon you've read a good deal, hain't you ?" 

" Oh, yes ; why ?" 

" Beckon'd you had." 

" Why ?" 

" You look as though you Kked to read. Well, it's a good 
thing. S*pose you take a pleasure in reading, don't you ?" 

" That depends, of course, on what I have to read. I 
suppose everybody likes to read when they find anything 
interesting to them, don't they ?" " 

" No ; it's damn tiresome to some folks, I reckon, anyhow, 
'less you've got the habit of it. Well, it's a good thing ; you 
can pass away your time so." 

The sort of interest taken in foreign affiiirs is well enough 
illustrated by the views of a gentleman of property in Eastern 
Texas, who was sitting with us one night, " spitting in the 
fire," and talking about cotton. Bad luck he had had — only 
four bales to the hand; couldn't account for it — bad luck; 
and next year he didn't reckon nothing else but that there 
would be a general war in Europe, and then he'd be in a 
pretty fix, with cotton down to four cents a pound. Curse 
those Turks ! If he thought there would be a general war, 

he would take every d d nigger he'd got, right down to 

New Orleans, and sell them for what they'd bring. They'd 
never be so high again as they were now, and if there should 
come a general war they wouldn't be worth half as much next 
ear. There always were infernal rascals somewhere in the 
world tryiiig to prevent an honest man from getting a hving. 
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Oh, if they got to fighting, he hoped they'd eat each other 
up. They just ought fo be, all of them — Turks, and Eua- 
sians, and Prussians, and Dutchmen, aud Frenchmen— just 
be put in a bag together, and slung into hell. That's what 
he'd do with them. 

Bemaiking, one day, at tlie house of a woman who was 
brought up at the North, that there was much more comfort 
at her house than any we had previously stopped at, she told. 
as that the only reason the people didn't have any comfort 
here was, that they wouldn't tais any trouble to get any- 
thing. Anything that theii' negroes could make they would 
eat ; but they would take no paiiB to instruct them, or to 
get anythiug that didn't grow on the plantation. A neighbonr 
of hers owned fifty cows, she supposed, but very rarely had 
any milV and scarcely ever any butter, simply because his 
people were too hizy to milk or churn, and he wouldn't take 
the trouble to make them. 

This woman entirely sustained the assertion that Northern 
people, when they come to the South, have leas feeling for 
the negroes than Southerners themselves usually have. We 
asked her (she Hved in a village) whether she hired or owned 
her aervanta. They owned them all, she said. When they 
first came to Texas they hired servants, but it was very 
troublesome ; they would take no interest in anything ; and 
she conldn't get along with them. Then very often their 
owners, on some pretext (ill-treatment, perhaps), would take 
them away. Then they bought negroes. It was very ex- 
ponsive; a good negro girl cost seven or eight hundred 
dollars, and that, we must know, was a great deal of money 
to be laid out in a thing that might lie right down the next 
day and die. They were not much better either than the 
hired servants. 
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Folks np North talked about how badly the negroes were 
treated ; she wished they could see how much work her girls 
did. She had four of them, and she knew they didn't do half 
so much work as one good Dutch girl such as she used to 
have at the North. Oh ! the negroes were the laziest things 
in creation ; there was no knowing how much trouble they 
gave to look after them. Up to the North, if a girl went out 
into the garden for anything, when she came back she would 
clean her feet, but these nigger girls will stump right in and 
track mud all over the house. What do they care ? They'd 
just as lief clean the mud after themselves as anything else — 
their time isn't any value to themselves. What do they care 
for the trouble it gives you? Not a bit. And you may 
scold 'em and whip 'em — you never can break 'em into better 
habits. 

I asked what were servants' wages when they were hired 
out to do housework ? They were paid seven or eight dollars 
a month ; sometimes ten. She didn't use to pay her girl at 
the North but four dollars, and she knew she would do more 
work than any six of the niggers, and not give half so much 
trouble as one. But you couldn't get any other help here 
but niggers. Northern folks talk about abolishing slavery, 
but there wouldn't be any use in that ; that would be ridicu- 
lous, unless you could some way get rid of the niggers. 
Why, they.'d murder us all in our beds — that's what they'd 
do. Why, over to Fannin, there was a negro woman that 
killed her mistress with an axe, and her two little ones. The 
people just flocked together, and hung her right up on the 
spot ; they ought to have piled some wood round her, and 
burned her to death ; that would have been a good lesson to 
the rest. We afterwards heard her scolding one of her girls , 
the girl made some exculpatory reply, and getting the best 
of the argument, the mistress angrily told her if she said 
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BBotber word she would have two hundred lashes given her. A 
She came in and remarked that if she hadn't felt bo nervous \ 
ate would have given that girl a good whipping herself; 
these niggers are so sancy, it's very trying to one who haa to^ ' 
take care of them. 

Servants are, it is true, " a trial," in all lands, ages, and 
nations. But note the fatal reason this woman frankly gives i 
for the inevitable delinquencies of slave-servanta, "Theil 
time isn't any value to themselves !" 

The women of Eastern Texas seemed to na, in general, far 
superior to their lords. They have, at least, the tender 
hearts and some of the gentle delicacy that your "true 
Texan " lacks, whether mistresses of slaves, or only of their 
own frying-pan. They are overworked, however, as soon as 
married, and care gives them thin faces, sallow complexioDB, 
and expressions either sad or sonr. 

Another night we spent at the house of a man who eama 
here, when a boy, from the North. His lather was a 
mechanic, and had emigrated to Texas just before the wax of 
Independence. He joined the army, and his son had been 
brought up — rather had grown up — Southern fashion, with 
no training to regular industry. He had learned no trade. 
What need? His father received some thousand acres of 
land in payment of his services. The son earned some 
money by driving a team ; bought some cattle, took a wife, 
and a house, and now had been settled six years, with a yoimg 
family. He hud nothing to do but look after his cattle, go 
to the nearest town and buy meal and coffee occasionally, and , 
sell a few oxen when the bill was sent in. His house was 
more comfortless than nine-tenths of the stables of the North. 
There were several windows, some of which were boarded 
over, some had wooden shutters, and some were entirely open. 
There was not a pane of glass. The doors were closed with 
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difl&ctilty. We coxdd see the stars, as we ky in bed, through 
the openings of the roof; and on all sides, in the walls of 
the room, one's arm might be thrust out. Notwithstanding, 
that night the mercury fell below 25° of our Fahrenheit 
thermometer. There was the standard food and beverage, 
placed before us night and morning. We asked if there was 
much game near him ? There were a great many deer. He 
saw them every day. Did he shoot many ? He never shot 
any ; 'twas too much trouble. When he wanted " fresh," 
'twas easier to go out and stick a hog (the very words he 
used). He had just com enough to give our horses one feed 
— there was none left for the morning. His own horses 
could get along through the winter on the prairie. He made 
pets of his children, but was. cross and unjust to his wife, who 
might have been pretty, and was affectionate. He was with- 
out care — thoughtless, content, with an unoccupied mind. 
He took no newspaper — he read nothing. There was, 
indeed, a pile of old books which his father had brought from 
the North, but they seemed to be all of the Tract Society 
sort, and the dust had been undisturbed upon them, it might 
have been, for many years. 

Manchac Spring. — We found a plantation that would 
have done no discredit to Virginia. The house was large 
and well constructed, standing in a thick grove, separated 
from the prairie by a strong worm-fence. Adjacent, within, 
was the spring, which deserved its prominence of mention 
upon the maps. It had been tastefully grottoed with heavy 
limestone rocks, now water-stained and mossy, and the pure 
stream came gurgling up, in impetuous gallons, to pour 
itself in a bright current out upon the prairie. The foun- 
tains of Italy were what came to mind, and '* Fontana de 
Manciocco " woidd have secured a more natural name. 




Everything about the house was orderly and neat, 
proprietor came out to receive us, aud issued orders about t 
horses, which we felt, from their quiet tone, would be obeyed 
without our aupervKion. "When we were ushered into a 
snug aapper-room and found a clean table set with wheat- , 
bread, ham, tea, and preserved limits, waited on by tidjri 
and ready giria, we could scarce think we had not got beyoi 
tlie bounds of Texas. We were, in fact, quit, for eome t 
to come, of the lazy poverty of Eastern Tesaa. 



Lower Guadalouj>e. — Not finding a suiteble camping" 
place, we stumbled, after dark, into a large plantation upon 
the river bottom. 

The irruption of our troiu within the plantation fences 
caused a furious commotiou among the dogs and little ne- 
groes, and it was with no little difficulty we coidd esplaia to 
tie planter, who appeared with a candle, which was instantly 
blown out upon the porch, our peaceable intentions. Finally, 
after a general striking out of Fanny's heels and the master's 
boots, aided by the throwing of our loose kiiats into the 
confused crowd, the growling and chattering circle about ua 
was sufficiently enlarged and subdued for us to obtain a heur- 
ing, and we were hospitably received. 

"Ho, Sam! Tou Tom, here! Call your missus, Suke! 
if you don't stop that infernal noise I'll have you drowned ! 
Here, Bill ! Josh ! some of you ! wliy don't you help the 
gentleman ? Bring a lantern here ! Packed, are you, sir. 
Hold on, you there ; leave the gun alone. Now, clear out 
with you, yon little devils, every one of you ! Is there no 
one in the house ? Bt ! after 'em. Tiger ! Can't any of yon 
find a lantern ? Where's Bill, to take these horses ? What 
are you doing there ? I tell you to be off, now, every one <d\ 
yoa I Tom ! ti^e a rail and keep 'em off there I" 
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In the midst of the noise we go through the familiar mo- 
tions, and land our saddles and hampers upon the gallery, 
tlinn follow wliat appears to be the headmost negro to the 
stable), and give him a hint to look well out for the horses. 

This is our first reintroduction to negro servants after our 
Gorman experienees, and the contrast is most striking and 
diHiigroeable. Here were thirty or forty skves, but not an 
order coidd be executed without more reiteration, and throats, 
and oaths, and greater trouble to the master and mistress, 
than would be needed to get a squadron under way. We 
heard the master threaten his negroes with flogging, at least 
six times, before we went to bed. In the night a heavy rain 
came up, and he rose, on hearing it, to arrange the cistern 
spout, cursing again his infernal niggers, who had turned it 
off for some convenience of their own. In the morning, we 
heard the mistress scolding her girls for having left articles 
outside which had been spoiled by the wet, after re])eated 
orders to bring them in. On visiting the stables we found 
the door fastened by a board louncxl againnt it. 

All the animals were loose, except the mule, which I had 
fastened myself. The rope attiiched to my saddle was stolen, 
and a shorter one substituted for it, when I racaitioncjd the 
fjict, by which I was deceived, until we were too far off to 
return. The master, seeing the horses luwl yet \m\ no fodchu*, 
called to a boy to got some for them, then, countormanding 
his order, told the boy to call some one else, and go liiniHclf 
to drive the cows out of the garden. Then, to another l){)y, 
he said, ** Go and pull two or threo bundles of foddc^r out of 
the stack and give these horses." The lx)y soon came with 
two snudl bundles. ** You ini'ornal ruHcal, couldn't you tote 
more fodder tlian that? Go back and bring four or five 
bundl(5S, and be quick about it, or Til lick you." Tho 
boy walked slowly back, and returned with four bundles more. 

VOL. n. 
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But OD entering at niglit we were struck with the au" Q 
comfort that met ns. We were seated in rocldiig-chairs in^ 
well-furaished room, before a blazing fire, offered water t 
wash, in a little lean-to bed-room, and, though we had t 
hours to wait for onr supper, it was most excellent, and i 
passed an agreeable evening in intelligent conyeisation ? 
onr host. 

After his cmiosity about ub was satisfied, we learned f 
him that, though a young man, he was an old settler, 
iiad made a comfortable ti>rt,me by his plantation. Hia ■v 
gave ns a picturesque acwcjui of their waggon journey h 
with their people, and described the bardeliipa, dang« 
and privations they had at first to endure. Now they v 
far more comfortable than they could have ever hoped ' 
have been in the State from which they came. They thought 
their farm the best cotton land in the world. It extended 
acrtisa a mile of timbered bottom land firom the river, then 
over a mi!e of bottom prairie, and mcluded a large tract of 
the big prahie " lor range." Their field would produce, in a 
favourable season, three bales to the acre ; ordinarily a bale 
andahttlf: the " bale " 400 lbs. They had always iitr more 
than their hands eotdd pick. It was much more free from 
weeds than the States, so much so, tliat three hands would 
be needed there to cultivate the same area as two here; 
that is, with the same hands the crop would be one-third 
greater. 

But BO anxious is every one in Texas to give all strangcre 
a iavourahie impression, that all statements as to the extreme 
profit and healthfulness of lands must be taken with a grain 
of allowance, We found it very difficult, without impertinent 
persistence, to obtain any unfavourable facts. Persons not 
interested informed us, that from one-third t<i one-half tlie 
cotton crop on some of these rich plantations had been cut oS 
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hy tbe worm, on several occasions, and that negroes suffered 
mncli with dysentery and pneumonia. 

It cost them very little to haul their cotton to the coast or 

to get supplies. They had not heen more sickly than they 

would have been on the Mississippi. They considered that 

their steady sea-breeze was almost a sure preventive of such 

diseases as they had higher up the country. 

They always employed German mechanics, and spoke well 
of them. Mexicans were regarded in a somewhat unchristian 
tone, not as heretics or heathen, to be converted with flannel 
and tracts, but rather as vermin, to be exterminated. The 
kdy was particularly strong in h&c prejudices. White folks 
and Mexicans were never made to live together, anyhow, and 
the Mexicans had no business here. They were getting so 
impertinent, and were so well protected by the laws, that the 
Americans would just have to get together and drive them 
all out of the country. 

On the Chockolaie, — " Which way did you come ?" asked 
some one of the old man. 

" From ." 

" See anything of a runaway nigger over there, anywhar ?" 

" No, sir. What kind of a nigger was it ?" 

" A small, black, screwed-up-fiaced nigger." 

" How long has he been out ?" 

**Nigh two weeks." 

" Whose is he ?" 

" Judge 's, up here. And he cut the judge right 

bad. Like to have killed the judge. Cut his young master, 
too." 

" Beckon, if they caught him, 'twould go rather hard with 
him." 

" Beckon 'twould. We caught him once, but he got away 

2 




from V3 again. We was jast tying his feet together, and I 
give me a kick in the face, and broke. I had my six-Bhooti 
Landy, and I tried to shoot him, but every barrel missed 6 
BcwE loaded a week. We shot at bim three times with r 
but he'd got too fer off, and we didn't hit, but wo must I 
shared him close. We chased him, and my dog got c 
him once. K he'd grip'd him, we should have got him ; but 
he had a dog biiasell', and just as my dog got within about a 
yard of him, hia dog turned and fit my dog, and he hurt him 
80 bad we couldn't get hiTn to run him again. We run him 
close, though, I tell yon. Itun him out of hia coat, and his 
boots, and a pistol he'd got. But 'twas getting towards dark, 
and he got into them bayons, and kept swimming from one 
aide to another." 

" How long ago was that ?" 

"Ten days." 

" If he's got across the river, he'd get to the Mexicans in 
two days, and there he'd be safe. The Mexicans 'd take care 
of him." 

" What made him run ?" 

" The judge gave him a week at Christmas, and when 
the week was up, I s'pose he didn't want to go to work 
again. He got nninly, and they was a goin' to whip 
him." 

" Now, how much happier that fellow 'd 'a' been, if he'd just 
stayed and done his duty. He might have just worked and 
Joue his duty, and his naaster'd 'a' taken care of him, and 
given him another wesk when Christmas come again, and he'd 
'a' had nothing to do but enjoy himself again. These niggers, 
none of 'em, knows how much happier off they are than if 
they was free. Now, very likaiy, he'll staiTe to death, ot 
get shot." 

" Oh, the judge treats liis niggers too kind. If he waa 
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stricter with them, they'd have more respect for him, and be 
more contented, too." 
"Never do to be too slack with niggers." 

We were riding in company, to-day, with a California 
drover, named Eankin. He was in search of cattle to drive 
across the plains. He had taken a drove before from Illinois, 
and told ns that people in that State, of equal circumstances, 
lived ten times better than here, in all matters of comfort and 
refinement. He had suffered more in travelling in Texas, 
than ever on the plains or the mountains. Not long before, 
in driving some mules with his partner, they came to a house 
which was the last on the road for fourteen miles. They had 
nothing in the world in the house but a few ears of com, they 
were going to grind in their steel mill for their own breakfast, 
and wouldn't sell on any terms. " We hadn't eaten anything 
since breakfast, but we actually could get nothing. The only 
other thing in the cabin, that could be eaten, was a pile of 
deer-skins, with the hair on. We had to stake our mules, 
and make a fire, and coil around it. About twelve o'clock 
there came a norther. We heard it coming, and it made us 
howl. We didn't sleep a wink for cold." 

Houston. — ^We were sitting on the gallery of the hotel. A 
tall, jet black negro came up, leading by a rope a downcast 
mulatto, whose hands were lashed by a cord to his waist, and 
whose fiace was horribly cut, and dripping with blood. The 
wounded man crouched and leaned for support against one of 
the columns of the gallery — faint and sick. 

" What's the matter with that boy ?" asked a smoking 
lounger. 

" I run a fork into his &ce," answered the negro. 

" What are his hands tied for ?" 
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" He's a runaway, sir," 

" Did you catch liim ?" 

" Yes, air. He was hiding in the hay-loft, and when i 
went up to throw some hay to the horses, I pushed the foi 
Aovm into the mow and it struck something hard. I didi 
know what it was, and I pushed hard, and gave it a turn, ai 
then he hollered, and I took it out." 

" What do you bring him here, for ?" 

" Come for the key of the jail, sir, to lock him up." 

" What !" said another, " one darkey catch another darke;f 
Don't beheve that etory." 

" Oh yes, mass'r, I tell for tme. He was down in c 
hay-loft, and so you see when I stab him, I have to cate 
him." 

" Why, he's hurt bad, isn't he ?" 

" Tea, he aaya I pushed through the hones." 

" Whose nigger is he ?" 

" He says he belong to Maaa'r Frost, air, on the Brazos." 

The key was soon brought, and the negio led the e 
away to jail. He walked away limping, crouching, and wriUl 
ing, as if he had received other injuries than those on h 
The bystanders remarked that the negro had not probaU 
told the whole story. 

We afterwards happened to see a gentleman on horseback 
and smoking, leading by a long rope through the deep n 
out into the country, the poor mulatto, still limping 
crouching, his liands manacled, and his arms pinioned. 

There is a prominent slaTc-mart in town, which holds' 
large lot of Hkely-looking negroes, waiting piur.hasere. In ti 
windows of shops, and on the doors and columns of the bob 
are many writteu advertisements, headed " A likely negro gi 
for sale." " Two negroes for sale." " Twenty negro boyi 
for sale " etc. 
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South-eastern TexoLS, — We were unable to procure at Hou- 
ston any definite information with regard to our proposed 
route. The known roads thence are those that branch north- 
Twd and westward from their levee, and so thoroughly within 
lines of business does local knowledge lie, that the eastern 
shore is completely terra incognita. The roads east were said 
to be bad after heavy rains, but the season had been dry, and 
we determined to foDow the direct and the distinct road, laid 
down upon our map. 

Now that I am in a position to give preliminary information, 
tioweyer, there is no reason why the reader should enter this 
legion as ignorant as we did. 

Our route took us by Harrisburg and San Jacinto to Liberty, 
upon the Trinity ; thence by Beaumont to the Sabine at Tur- 
ner's ferry ; thence by the Big Woods and Lake Charles to 
Opelousas, the old capital of St. Landry Parish, at the western 
head of the intricate navigation from New Orleans. 

This large district, extending from the Trinity Eiver to the 
bayous of the Mississippi, has, throughout, the same general 
characteristics, the principal of which are, lowness, flatness, 
and wetness. The soil is variable, but is in greater part a 
loose, sandy loam, covered with coarse grasses, forming level 
prairies, which are everywhere broken by belts of pine forests, 
usually bordering creeks and bayous, but often standing in 
islands. The surface is but very slightly elevated above the 
sea ; I suppose, upon an average, less than ten feet. It is, 
consequently, imperfectly drained, and in a wet season a large 
proportion is literally covered with water, as in crossing it, 
even in a dry time, we were obliged to wade through many 
miles of marshy pools. The river-bottoms, still lower than 
the general level, are subject to constant overflow by tide- 
water, and what with the fallen timber, the dense undergrowth, 
the mire-quags, the abrupt gullies, the patches of rotten or 
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floadng corduroy, and tliree or four feet of dirty salt water, Uk. ^ 
roods through them are not sach as one would choose ibr ^^ 
morning ride. The country ia sparsely settled, containin^^ 
lees than one inhahitant to tJie sc^tiare mile, one in fom' bein^^ 

The many pools, through which the usual track took iw ^ 
were swarming with i-enemons water-snakes, four or fil 
black moccaaina often lifting at once their devilish h( 
above the dirty surface, and wriggling about our hoi 
heels. Beyond the Sabine, alligator holes are an additi 
excitement, the misuapicions traveller suddenly sinkiug throi 
the treacherous surface, and soraetimea falling a victim, 
and all, to the hideous jaws of the reptile, while overwhel 
by the cngiiMng mire in which he lurks. 

Upfm the whole, this is not the spot in which I shoi 
prefer to come to light, bum, and expire; in fact, if the 
nether regions, as was suggested by the dream-gentleman of 
Nachitoches, be " a boggy country," the avemal entrance 
might, I should think, vrith good probabihties, be looked for 
in this region. 

We passed, on both sides the Sabine, many abandoned 
farms, and the country is but thinly settled. We found it 
impossible to obtain any iniiirmation about roads, and fre- 
quently went astray upon cattle paths, once losing twenty 
miles in a day's journey. The people were chiefly herda- 
mi-n, cultivating a little cotton upon river-banks, but ordinarily 
only com, with a patch of cane to furnish household sugar. 
We tried in vain to purchase com for our horses, and were 
told that " folks didn't make com enough to bread them, and 
if anybody had com to give bis horse, he carried it in his hat 
and went out behind somewhere." The herds were in poor 
condition, and must in winter he reduced to the verge of 
starvation. We saw a few hoge, converted, by hardship, to 
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figures so nimatnral, that we at first took tbem for goats. 
Most of the people we met were old emigrants, from Southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and more disposed to gaiety and 
cheer than the Texan planters. The houses showed a ten- 
dency to Louisiana forms, and the table to a French style of 
serving the jerked beef, which is the general dish of the 
country. The meat is dried in strips, over smoky fires, and, 
if untainted and well prepared, is a tolerably savoury food. 
I hardly know whether to chronicle it as a border barbarism, 
01 a CreoUsm, that we were several times, in this neighbour- 
hood, shown to a bed standing next to that occupied by the 
host and his wife, sometimes with the screen of a shawl, 
sometimes without. 

We met with one specimen of the Virginia habit of " dip- 
png," or snuff-chewing, in the person of a woman who was 
otherwise neat and agreeable, and observed that a young 
lady, well-dressed, and apparently engaged, while we were 
present, in reading, went afterward to Ught her pipe at the 
kitchen fire, and had a smoke behind the house. 

The condition of the young men appeared to incline de- 
cidedly to barbarism. We stopped a night at a house in 
which a drover, bringing mules from Mexico, was staying; 
and, with the neighbours who had come to look at the 
drove, we were thirteen men at table. When speaking with 
us, all were polite and respectful, the women especially so ; 
but among one another, their coarseness was incredible. The 
master of the house, a well-known gentleman of the county, 
who had been absent when we arrived, and at supper-time, 
came afterwards upon the gallery and commenced cursing 
fdriously, because some one had taken his pipe. Seeing us, 
he stopped abruptly, and after Ughting the pipe, said, in a 
rather peremptory and formal, but not imcourteous tone: 
" Where are you from, gentlemen ?" 
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" From Beamnont, sir, last." 

« Been out West ?" 

'* Yes, sir." 

" Travelling ?''* 

" Yes, sir." 

After pausing a moment to make up his mind — 

" Where do you live when you are at home, gentlemen^ 
and what's your business in this country ?" 

" We live in New York, and are travelling to see thfr 
country." 

"How do you like it?'* 

" Just here we find it flat and wet.** 

" What's your name ?" 

" Ohnsted." 

" And what's this gentleman's name ?* 

" Ohnsted." 

" Is it a Spanish name ?" 

" No, sir." 

He then abruptly left us, and the young men entertained 
one another with stories of fights and horse-trades, and with 
vulgar obscenities. 

Shortly he returned, saying — 

" Show you to bed now, gentlemen, if you wish." 

'* We are ready, sir, if you will be good enough to get a 
Hght." 

"Ahght?" 

" Yes, sir." 

''A light r 

" Yes, SU-." 

'' Get a Kght ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well " (after a moment's hesitation), " 111 get one." 

On reaching the bed-room, which was in a building adjoin- 
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ing, he stood awaiting our pleasure. Thanking him, I tnmed 

to take the light, hut his fingers were the candlestick. He 

continued to hold it, and six young men, who had followed us, 
stood grouped around while we undressed, placing our clothes 
upon the floor. Judy advanced to lie down hy them. One 
of the young men started forward, and said — 
"I've got a right good knife." 
"What?" 
"IVe got a right good knife, if you want it." 

"What do you mean ?" 

"Nothing, only IVe got a right good knife, and if you'd 
iike to kiU that dog, I'U lend it to you." 

"Please to tell me what you mean ?" 

" Oh, nothing." 

" Keep your dog quiet, or 111 kill her," I suppose was the 
interpretation. When we had covered ourselves in bed, the 
host said — 

'* I suppose you don't want the light no more ?" 

'* No, sir ;" and all bade us good night ; but leaving the 
door open, commenced feats of prolonged dancing, or stamp- 
ing upon the gaUery, which were uproariously applauded. 
Then came more obscenities and profanities, apropos to 
fandango frolics described by the drovers. As we had barely 
got to sleep, several came to occupy other beds in our room. 
They had been drinking freely, and continued smoking in bed. 

Upon the floor lay two boys of fourteen, who continued 
shouting and laughing after the others had at length become 
quiet. Some one soon said to one of them — 

** You had better stop your noise ; Frank says he'U be 
damn'd if he don't come in and give you a hiding." 

Frank was trying to sleep upon the gallery. 

" By ," the boy cried, raising himself, and drawing a 

coat from under the pillow, " if he comes in here. 111 be damn'd 



if I don't kill him. He dare not come m here. I would lik» 
to sea him come in here," drawing from his coat pocket ^b- 

revolver, and cocking it, " By , you may come in her^» 

now. Come in here, come in here ! Do you here that ?"^ 

(revolving the pislol rapidly). " damn me, if I dont kill — 

yon, if you come near the door." 

This continued without remonstrance for 8ome tune, when 
he lay down, asking his companion for a light for hia pipe, 
and continuing the noisy conversation until we feU asleep. 
The previous talk had been much of knife and pistol fights' 
which had taken place in the county. The same boy was 
obliging and amiable the next morning, assisting us to bring 
in and saddle the horses at our departure. 

One of the men here was a Yankee, who bad lived so long 
in the Slave States that he had added to his original rural- 
isms a very complete collection of Southemiams, some of which 
were of the riche'st we met with. He had been in the Texas 
Rangers, and, speaking of the West, said he had been up 
round the head of the Guadaloupe " heaps >nd cords of times," 
at the same time giving us a very picturesque account of the 
comity. Speaking of wolves, he informed us that on the 
San Jacinto ihere vteie " an^ dimensions of them." Obsti- 
nacy, in his vocabulary, was represented by "damnation 
cussednr^." He was unable to conceive of ns in any otier 
hght than as two peddlers who had mistaken their ground in 
coming here. 

At another house where we stopped (in whii-h, by the way, 
we ate our supper by the light of pine knots blazing in the 
chinmey, with an apology for the absence of cjuidles), we 
heard some conversation upon a negro of the neiglibomtood, 
who had been sold to a free negro, and who refused to hve 
with him, saying he wouldn't he a servant to a nigger. All 
iqi;reed that he vras right, although the man was well known 
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to be kind to his negroes, and would always sell any of them 

who wished it. The slave had been sold because he wouldn't 

mind. "K I had a negro that wouldn't mind," said the 

Woman of the house, "I'd break his head, or I'd sell him ; 

i wouldn't have one about me." Her own servant was stand- 

^g behind her. " I do think it would be better if there 

Wasn't any niggers in the world, they do behave so bad, some 

^^ 'em. They steal just like hogs." 

Sordh-western Louisiana. — ^Soon after crossing the Sabine, 

"We entered a " hummock," or tract of more fertile, oak-bearing 

l«md, known as the Big Woods. The soil is not rich, but 

produces cotton, in good seasons nearly a bale to the acre, 

and the limited area is folly occupied. Upon one plantation 

^e found an intelligent emigrant from Mississippi, who had 

just bought the place, having stopped on his way into Texas, 

because the time drew near for the confinement of his 

wife. Many farms are bought by emigrants, he said, 

from such temporary considerations : a child is sick, or a 

horse exhausted; they stop for a few weeks; but summer 

comes, and they conclude to put in a crop, and often never 

move again. 

It was before reaching the Big Woods, that alligator-holes 
were first pointed out to us, with a caution to avoid them. 
They extend from an aperture, obliquely, under ground, to a 
large cavern, the walls of which are puddled by the motions 
of the ammal ; and, being partly filled with water, form a 
comfortable amphibious residence. A horseman is liable, not 
only to breaking through near the orifice, but to being pre- 
cipitated into the den itself, where he will find awaiting him, a 
disagreeable mixture of mire and angry jaws. In the deep 
water of the bottoms, we met with no snakes ; but the pools 
were everywhere ahve with them. We saw a great variety 
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of long-legged birds , apparently on fiiendly tei'ms with t 
the reptiles. 

A day's journey took us through the Big Woods, and acroafi 
Calcasieu to Luke Charles, We were not prepared to fin^W 
the Calcasieu a siiperb and solemn river, two hundred Bn^S 
thirty yards across and forty-five feet deep. It is navigaWi 
for forty milea, but at its month haa a bar, on which ia aom 
times only eighteen inches of water, ordinarily thirty inchaa 
Schooners of light draft ascend it, bringing supplte 
taking out the cotton raised within its reach. T^ke Charld 
ia an insignificant village, upon the bank of a pleasant, c 
lakelet, several miles in extent. 

From the Big Woods to Opelousaa, there was no change 
the monotonous scenery. Everywhere extended the immei 
moist plain, being alternate tracts of grass and pine. Nearer 
OpeloosBfl, oak appears in groups with the pine, and the soil 
is darker and more fertile. Here the land was mostly taken 
up, partly hy speculators, in view of the Opelousas Railway, 
then commenced. But, in all the western portion of the dis- 
trict, the knd ia still government property, and many of the 
people squalt«rs. Sales ore seldom made, but the estimated 
price of the land is fifty centa an acre. 

Some of the timbered land, for a few years after clearing, 
yields gotid crops of com and sweet potatoes. Cotton is 
seldom attempted, and sugar only for family use. Oats are 
sometimes grown, but tlie yield ia small, and seldom thrashed 
from the straw. We noted one field of poor rye. So wet a 
region and so warm a climate suggested rice, and, were the 
land sufficiently fertile, it would, doubtless, become a staple 
production. It ia now only cultivated for home use, the 
layou bottoms being rudely arranged for flowing the crop. 
But without manure no profitable return can be obtained 
from breaking the prairie, and the only system of mamuing 
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in 12S6 is that of plonghing np occasionally the cow-pens of 
the herdsmen. 

The road was now distinctly marked enough, but had fre- 

fuent and embarrassing forks, which occasioned us almost as 

^uch annoyance as the clouds of musquitoes which, east of the 

Sabine, hovered continually about our horses and our heads. 

■Motions of distance we found incredibly vague. At Lake 

Charles we were informed that the exact distance to Opelousas 

^^ ninety-six miles. After riding eight hours, we were 

t^old by a respectable gentleman that the distance from his 

iiouse was one hundred and twenty miles. The next evening 

'lie distance was forty miles ; and the following evening a 

gentleman who met us stated first that it was ^' a good long 

^ay ;" next, that it was " thirty or forty miles, and damn'd 

long ones, too." About four miles beyond him, we reached 

the twentieth mile-post. 

Across the bayous of any size, bridges had been constructed, 
but so rudely built of logs that the traveller, where possible, 
left them for a ford. 

The people, after passing the frontier, changed in every 
prominent characteristic. French became the prevailing 
language, and French the prevailing manners. The gruff 
Texan bidding, " Sit up, stranger ; take some fry !" became a 
matter of recollection, of which " Monsieur, la soupe est servie,'' 
was the smooth substitute. The good-nature of the people 
was an incessant astonishment. If we inquired the way, a 
contented old gentleman waddled out and showed us also his 
wife's house-pet, an immense white crane, his big crop of 
peaches, his old fig-tree, thirty feet in diameter of shade, and 
to his wish of " bon voyage " added for each a bouquet of the 
jessamines we were admiring. The homes were homes, not 
settlements on speculation ; the house, sometimes of logs, it 
is true, but hereditary logs, and more often of smooth lumber. 
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with deep and spreading galleries on all sides for the coolest 
comfort. For form, all ran or tended to run to a peaked and 
many-chimneyed centre, with, here and there, a suggestion of 
a dormar window. Not all were provided with figs and jes- 
samines, but each had some inclosure betraying good intentions. 

The monotonous landscape did not invite to loitering, and 
we passed but three nights in houses by the road. The first 
was that of an old Italian-French emigrant, known as " Old 
Man Corse." He had a name of his own, which he recalled 
for us, but in forty years it had been lost and superseded by 
this designation, derived from his birth-place, the island of 
Corsica. This mixture of nationalities in Language must be 
breeding for future antiquaries a good deal of amusing labour. 
Next day we were recommended to stop at Jack Baconi, 
and, although we would have preferred to avoid an Ameri- 
can's, did so rather than go further, and found our Jack 
Bacon a Creole, named Jacques Beguin. This is equal to 
Tuckapaw and Nakitosh, the general pronunciation of Atta- 
kapas and Nachitoches. 

The house of Old Man Corse stood iu the shade of oaks, 
figs, and cypreases, upon the bank of a little bayou, looking 
out upon the broad prairie. It was large and comfortable, 
with wide galleries and dormar windows, supported by a 
negro-hut and a stable. Ornamental axe-work and rude 
decorative joineiy were abundant. The roof was of large 
split shingles, much warped in the sun. As we entered and 
took seats by the fire, the room reminded us, with its big 
fire-place, and old smoke-stained and time-toned cypress 
beams and ceiling, and its rude but comfortable aspect, of the 
Acadian fireside : 
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In doorti, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, idly the farmer 
Sat iuhis elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke-wreaths 
Strugj^^led together, like foes in a burning city. Behind him. 
Nodding and mocking along the waU, with gestures fantastic, 
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Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness, 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair. 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the suushiue." 

The tall, elderly, busy housewife bustled about with pre- 
'paratioBS for supper, while we learned that they had been 
settled here forty years, and had never had reason to regret 
their emigration. The old man had learnt French, but no 
3lnglish. The woman could speak some " American," as she 
Jroperly termed it. Asking her about musquitoes, we re- 
<^yed a reply in French, that they were more abundant 
gome years than others ; then, as no quantitative adjective of 
Sufficient force occurred to her, she added, " Three years ago, 
oh ! heaps of musquitoes, sir, heaps ! worse as now." 

She laid the table to the last item, and prepared everything 
nicely, but called a negro girl to wait upon us. The girl 
stood quiet behind us, the mistress helping us, and practically 
anticipating all our wants. 

The supper was of venison, in ragout, with a sauce that 
savoured of the south of France; there was a side dish of 
hominy, a jug of sweet milk, and wheat-bread in loaf — the 
first since Houston. 

In an evening smoke, upon the settle, we learned that there 
were many Creoles about here, most of whom learned English, 
and had their children taught English at the schools. The 
Americans would not take the trouble to learn French. They 
often intermarried. A daughter of their own was the wife of 
an American neighbour. We asked if they knew of a dis- 
tinct people here called Acadians. Oh yes, they knew many 
settled in the vicinity, descended from some nation that came 
here in the last century. They had now no peculiarities. 
There were but few free negroes just here, but at Opelousas 
and NiggerviUe there were many, some of whom were rich 
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and owned slaves, though a part were unmixed black in colour. 
They kept pretty much by themselves, not attempting to 
enter white society. 

As we went to look at our horses, two negroes followed us 
to the stable. 

" Dat horse a Tennessee horse, mass'r," said one. 

" Yes, he was bom in Tennessee." 

'^ Bom in Tennessee and raised by a Dutchman," said the 
other, sotto voce, I suppose, quoting a song. 

" Why, were you bom in Tennessee ?" I asked. 
No, sar, I was bom in dis State." 
How comes it you speak English so much better than 
your master ?" 

" Ho, ho, my old mass'r, he don' speak it at all ; my missus 
she speak it better'n my masu'r do, but you see I war raised 
on de parara, to der eastward, whur thar's heaps of 'Mericans ; 
80 I lamed it good." 

He spoke it, with a slight accent, while the other, whom 
he called Uncle Tom, I obBcrved did not. I asked Uncle 
Tom if he was bom in the State. 

"jVo, sar! I was bom in Varginny! in ole Varginny, 

mass'r. I was raised in county [in the West], I was 

twenty-two year ole when I came away from thar, and I've 
been in this country, forty year come next Christmas." 

" Then you are sixty years old." 

*' Yes, sar, amos' sixty. But I'd hke to go back to Var- 
ginny. Ho, ho! I 'ould like to go back and hve in ole 
Varginny, again." 

** Why so ? I thought niggers generally liked this coun- 
try best — I've been told so — because it is so warm here." 

** Ho, ho ! it's mos' too warm here, sometime, and I can't 
work at my trade here. Sometimes for three months I don' 
go in my shop, on'y Sundays to work for mysef." 
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" What is your trade ?" 

" Tm a blacksmith, mass'r. I Tised to work at blacksmith- 

ing all the time in ole Virgimiy, ironin' waggons, and shoem' 

horses for the folks that work in the mines. But here, can't 

get nothun' to do. In this here sile, if you sharpen up a 

plough in the spring o' the year, it'll last all summer, and 

horses don' want shoeing once a year, here on the parara. 

I've got a good mass'r here, tho' ; the ole man ain't hard on 

iis niggers." 

" Was your master hard in Virginia ?" 

" Well, I wos hired to different mass'rs, sar, thar, afore I 

Vos sole off. I was sole off to a sheriff's sale, mass'r : I wos 

i^ole for fifteen hunerd an' fifty dollars ; I fetched that on the 

Hock, cash, I did, and the man as bought me he brung me 

^own here, and sole me for two thousand two hunerd 

dollars." 

" That was a good price ; a very high price in those days." 
" Yes, sar, it was that — ^ho, ho, ho ! It was a man by the 

name of , from Tennessee, what bought me. He made a 

business of goin' roun' and buyin' up people, and bringin' 'em 
down here, speculatin' on 'em. Ho, ho ! he did well that 
time. But I'd 'a' liked it better, for all that, to have stayed 
in ole Varginny. 'Tain't the heat, tho' it's too hot here 
sometimes ; but you know, sar, I was bom and raised in Var- 
ginny, and seems like 'twould be pleasant er to live thar. It's 
kinder natural to people to hanker arter the place they wos 
raised in. Ho, ho ! I'd like it a heap better, tho' this ole 
man's a good mass'r ; never had no better mass'r." 

" I suppose you became a Catholic after you got here ?" 
Yes, sar" (hesitatingly). 
I suppose all the people are Catholics here ?" 
Here ? Oh, no, sar ; they was whar I wos first in this 
here country ; they wos all Catholics there." 

D 2 
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" Well, ihey are all Catholics here, too — ^ain't they ?" 

" Here, sar ? Here, sar ? Oh, no, sar !" 

" Why, your master is not a Protestant, is he ?" 

After two deep groans, he repUed in a whisper : 

"Oh, sar, they don' have no meetin* o' no kind, ronn' 
here !" 

" There are a good many free negroes in this country, 
ain't there ?" 

'* What ! here, sar ? Oh, no, sar ; no such good luck as 
that in this country." 

" At Opelousas, I understood, there were a good many.' 

" Oh, but them wos bom free, sar, under old Spain, sarj 

" Yes, those I mean." 

"Oh, yes, there's lots o' them; some of 'em rich, and • 
some of 'em — a good many of 'em — goes to the penitentiary 
— ^you know what that is. White folks goes to the peni- 
tenti'ry, too — ^ho ! ho ! — sometimes." 

" I have understood many of them were quite rich." 

"Oh, yes, o' course they is: they started free, and ain't 
got nobody to work for but theirselves; of course they 
gets rich. Some of 'em owns slaves — heaps of 'em. That 
ar ain't right." 

"Not right! why not?" 

" Why, you don' think it's right for one nigger to own 
another nigger ! One nigger's no business to sarve another. 
It's bad enough to have to sarve a white man without being 
paid for it, without having to sarve a black man." 

" Don't they treat their slaves well ?" 

"No, sar, they don't. There ain't no nations so bad 
masters to niggers as them free niggers, though there's some, 
I've heard, wos very kind ; but — I wouldn't sarve 'em if they 
wos — ^no ! — Does you live in Tennessee, mass'r ? 

" No— in New York." 
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"There's heaps of Quakers in New York, ain't there, 
massr? 

" No — ^not many." 

" I've always heard there was." 

" In Philadelphia there are a good many." 

**0h, yes! in Philadelphia, and in Winchester, and in 
New Jarsey. I know — ^ho ! ho ! I've been in those coun- 
tries, and I've seen 'em. I wos raised nigh by Winchester, 
and I've been all about there. Used to iron waggons and 
shoe horses in that country. Dar's a road from Winchester 
to Philadelphia — aright straight. Quakers all along. Bight 
good people, dem Quakers — ^ho ! ho ! — I know."* 

We slept in well-barred beds, and awoke long after sun- 
nse. As soon as we were stirring, black coffee was sent into 
US, and at break&tst we had cafe au lait in immense bowls 
in the style of the cremeries of Paris. The woman remarked 
that our dog had slept in their bed-room. They had taken 
our saddle-bags and blankets with them for security, and 
Judy had insisted on following them. "Dishonest black 
people might come here and get into the room," explained 
the old man. " Yes ; and some of our own people in the 
house might come to them. Such things have happened 
here, and you never can trust any of them," said the woman, 
her own black girl behind her chair. 

At Mr. Baguin's (Bacon's) we stopped on a Saturday 
night : and I was obHged to feed my own horse in the morn- 
ing, the negroes having all gone off before daylight. The 
proprietor was a Creole farmer, owning a number of labourers, 
and living in comfort. The house was of the ordinary 

♦ Evidently an allusion to the ** underground railroad,'* or smuggling or run- 
away slaves, which is generally supposed to be managed mainly by Quakers. 'I'his 
shows how knowledge of the abolition agitation must be carried among the slaves 
to the most remote (iistricts. 
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Soathem double-cabined style, the people speaking Eaglish,, = 

intelligent, lively, and polite, giving us good entertauiment a^H 
the usual price. At a mde enru-mill belonging to Mr_— 

Biguin, we had noticed among the negrocd an Indian boy, m * 

negro clotlung, and about the house were two other Indiana - 
— an old man and a young man ; the first poorly clad, the 
other gaily dressed in a showy printed calico frock, 
workeil buckskin leggings, with beads and tinsel ornaments, 
great turban of Scotch ehawl-stulf on his head. It appi 
they were Choctawa, of whom a good many hved in 
neighbourhood. The two were hiied for farm labour at 
bits (37^ cents) a day. The old man had a field of his 
in which stood handsome com. Some of them were indi 
trious, but none were steady at work — often refusing to 
on, or absenting themselves from freaks. I asked about 
boy at the mill. He hved there and did work, getting 
wages, but "living there with the niggers." They 
consort ; our host knew but one case in which a negro had 
Indian wife. 

At Lake Charles we had seen a troop of Aluhamas, riding 
through the town with baskets and dressed deerskins for sale. 
They were decked witli featliers, and dressed more showily 
than the Choctawa, but in cahco : and over their heads, on 
horseback — curious progress of nmimera—air carried open, 
black cotton utnbrellas. 

Our last night in this region was spent in a house which 
we reached at sundown of a Sunday afternoon. It proved to 
be a mere cottage, in a style which has grown to be common 
along onr road. The walls are low, of timber and mud ; the 
roof, high, and sloping from a short ridge in all directions ; 
and the chimney of sticks and mud. The space is divided 
into one long living-room, ha\'ing a kitcJien at one end and a 
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M-room at the other. As we rode up, we found only a 
^tlile boy, who answered ns in French. His mother was 
^talking, and his &ther out in the field. 

We rode on to the fence of the field, which enclosed twenty 
^cres, planted in cotton, com, and sweet potatoes, and waited 
Xmtil the proprietor reached us and the end of his furrow. 
l[e stopped before replying, to unhitch his horse, then gave 
consent to our staying in his house, and we followed his lead 
"to the yard, where we unsaddled our horses. He was a tall, 
stalwart man in figure, with a large intellectual head, but as 
uninformed, we afterwards discovered, as any European pea- 
sant ; though he wore, as it were, an ill-fitting dress of rude in- 
dependence in manner, such as characterises the Western man. 

The field was well cultivated, and showed the best com we 
had seen east of the Brazos. Three negro men and two 
women were at work, and continued hoeing until sunset. 
They were hired, it appeared, by the proprietor, at four bits 
(fifty cents) a day. He was in the habit of making use of 
the Sundays of the slaves of the neighbourhood in this way, 
paying them sometimes seventy-five cents a day.' 

On entering the house, we were met by two young boys, 
gentle and winning in manner, coming up of their own accord 
to offer us their hands. They were immediately set to work 
by their father at grinding com, in the steel-mill, for supper. 
The»task seemed their usual one, yet very much too severe for 
their strength, as they were slightly built, and not over ten 
years old. Taking hold at opposite sides of the winch, they 
ground away, outside the door, for more than an hour, con- 
stantly stopping to take breath, and spurred on by the voice 
of the papa, if the delay were long. 

They spoke only French, though understanding questions 
m English. The man and his wife — an energetic but worn 
woman — spoke French or English indifferently, even to one 
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anotLer, changing, often, in a. single sentenee. He conld nc^ * 
tell ns which was his mother tongue ; he had always been a^^ 
much aecustomej to tlie one aa to the other. He said h^^s 
was not a Frenchman, but a native, American-bom; bu^M 
afterwards called himself a " Dntcb- American," a phrase li^^ 
was unable to explain. He informed us that there were m 
" Dutch-French " here, that is, people who were Dutch, ban 
who spoke French. 

The room into wliich we were ushered, was actually with-Jl 
out. an article of furniture. The floor was of boards, wliil<n^ 
those of the other two rooms were of trodden clay. Th«^ 
mud-walls had no other relief than the mantel, on whid 
stood a Connecticut clock, two small mirrors, three or f 
cheap cups and saucers, and a paste brooch in the form o 
cross, pinned upon paper, as in a jeweller's shop. Chairs 
were broiiglit in from the kitchen, having deer-hide seats, 
from which sprang forth an atrocious number of fresh fleas. 

We had two or three hours to wait for our late supper, and 
thus more tlian ample time to converse with our host, who 
proceeded to twist and light a shuck cigar. He made, he 
said, a httle cotton, which he haulod ten miles to be ginned 
and baled. For tbia service he paid seventy-five cents a 
hundred weight, in which the cost of bagging was not in- 
cluded. The planter who baled it, also sold it for him, send- 
ing it, vrith his own, to a factor in New Orleans, by steamfeoat 
from Niggerville, just beyond Opelousas. Beside cotton, he 
sold every year some beef cattle. He had a good many cows, 
but didn't exactly know how many. Corn, too, he sometimes 
sold, but only to neighbours, who had not raised enough for 
themselves. It would not pay to haul it to any market. 
The same applied to sweet potatoea, which were considered 
worth seventy-five cents a barrel. 

The " range " was much poorer than formerly. It was 
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''Wwded, and people would have to take their stock somewhere 

dse in fonr or five years more, or they would starve. He 

fidn't know what was going to become of poor folks, rich 

People were taking up the pubHc land so &st, induced by the 

Proposed railroad to New Orleans. 

More or less stock was always starved in winter. The 
"Worst time for them was when a black gnat, called the " eye- 
IttBaker," comes out. This insect breeds in the low wood- 
Xnnds, and when a freshet occurs in winter is driven out in 
Swarms upon the prairies, attacking cattle terribly. They 
"Vere worse than all manner of musquitoes, flies, or other in- 
sects. Cattle would herd together then, and wander wildly 
«bout, not looking for the best feed, and many would get 
lilled. But this did not often happen. 

Horses and cattle had degenerated much within his recol- 
lection. No pains were taken to improve breeds. People, 
now-a-days, had got proud, and when they had a fine colt 
would break him for a carriage or riding-horae, leaving only 
the common scurvy sort to run with the mares. This was 
confirmed by our observation, the horses about here being 
wretched in appearance, and the grass short and coarse. 

When we asked to wash before supper, a shallow cake-pan 
was brought and set upon the window-seat, and a mere rag 
offered us for towel. Upon the supper-table, we found two 
wash-bowls, one filled with milk, the other with molasses. 
We asked for water, which was given us in one battered tin 
cup. The dishes, besides the bacon and bread, were fried 
eggs and sweet potatoes. The bowl of molasses stood in the 
centre of the table, and we were pressed to partake of it, as 
the family did, by dipping in it bits of bread. But how it 
was expected to be used at breakfast, when we had bacon and 
potatoes, with spoons, but no bread, I cannot imagine, the 
family not breakfasting with us. 
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The night was warm, -and mnsqtiitoes swetrmed, bat "m 
carried with ns a portable tent-shaped bar, which we hung 
over the feather bed, upon the floor, and rested soundly amid 
their mad singing. 

The distance to Opelonsas, our Frenchman told us, was 
fifteen miles by the road, though only ten miles in a direct 
line. We found it lined with farms, whose division-fences the 
road always followed, frequently changing its course in so 
doing at a right angle. The country was very wet and unat- 
tractive. About five miles from the towuy begin plantations 
on an extensive scale, upon better soil, and here were large 
gangs of negroes at work upon cotton, with their hoes. 

At the outskirts of the town, we waded the last pool, and 
entered, with a good deal of satisfaction, the peaceful shaded 
streets. Eeaching the hotel, we were not so instantly struck 
as perhaps we should have been, with the oveiv\rhelming ad- 
vantages of civilization, which sat in the form of a landlord, 
slapping with an agate-headed, pliable cane, his patent lea- 
ther boots, poised, at easy height, upon one of the columns of 
tlie gallery. We were suflfered to take off our saddle-bags, 
and to wait until waiting was no longer a pleasure, before 
civilization, wringing his cane against the floor, but not re- 
moving his cigar, brought his patent leathers to our vicinity. 

After some conversation, intended as animated upon one 
side and ineffably indifferent on the other, our horses obtained 
notice from that exquisitely vague eye, but a further introduc- 
tion was required before our persons became less than trans- 
jarent, for the boots walked away, and became again a sub- 
ject of contemplation upon the column, leaving us, with our 
Kaddle-bags, upon the steps. After inquiring of a bystander 
if this glossy individual were the actual landlord, we attacked 
1 im in a tone likely to produce either a revolver-shot or a 
room, but whose effect was to obtain a removal of the cigar 
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* and a gentle survey, ending in a call for a boy to show the 

gentlemen to number thirteen. 
After an hour's delay, we procured water, and were about 

to enjoy very necessary ablutions, when we observed that the 

door of our room was partly of uncurtained glass. A shirt 

was pinned to this, and ceremonies were about beginning, 

wlieii a step came down the passage, and a gentleman put his 

iand through a broken pane, and lifted the obstruction, wishing 

** to see what was going on so damn'd secret in nimiber thir- 

foen." When I walked toward him hurriedly, in jmris 

naiuralibus, he drew hastily and entered the next room. 

On the gallery of the hotel, after dinner, a fine-looking man 
- — ^who was on the best of terms with every one — familiar with 
the judge — and who had been particularly poHte to me, at the 
dinner-table, said to another : 

" I hear you were very imlucky with that girl you bought 
of me, last year ?" 

" Yes, I was ; very unlucky. She died with her first child, 
and the child died, too." 

" Well, that was right hard for you. She was a fine girl. 
I don't reckon you lost less than five thousand dollars, when 
she died." 

" No, sir, not a dollar less." 

" Well, it came right hard upon you — just beginning so." 

** Yes, I was foolish, I suppose, to risk so much on the life 
of a single woman ; but I've got a good start again now, 
for all that. I've got two right likely girls ; one of them's 
got a fine boy, four months old, and the other's with child — 
and old Pine Knot's as heartv as ever." 

** Is he ? Hasn't been sick at all, eh ?" 

" Yes ; he was sick very soon after I bought him of you ; 
but he got well soon." 

*' That's right. I'd rather a nigger would be sick early, 
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after he comes into this country ; for he's honnd to be aodi- 
mated, sooner or later, and the longer it's pnt off^ the harder 
it goes with him." 

The man was a regular negro trader. He told me that he 
had a partner in Kentucky, and that they owned a &rm 
there, and another one here. His partner bought negroes, as 
opportunity offered to get them advantageously, and kept them 
on their Kentucky &rm ; and he went on occasionally, and 
brought the surplus to their Louisiana plantation — where he 
held them for sale. 

" So-and-so is very hard upon you,'* said another man, to 
him as he still sat, smoking his cigar, on the gallery, after 
dinner. 

** "Why so ? He's no business to complain ; I told him just 
exactly what the nigger was, before I sold him (laughing, as 
if there was a concealed joke). It was all right — ^all right. 
I heard that he sold him again for a tliousand dollars ; and 
the people that bought him, gave him two hundred dollars to 
let them off from the bargain. I'm sure he can't complain ox 
me. It was a fair transaction. He knew just what he was 
buying." 

An intelligent man whom I met here, and who had been 
travelling most of the time during the last two years in 
Louisiana, having business with the planters, described the 
condition of the new slaveholders and the poorer planters as 
being very miserable. 

He had sometimes found it difficult to get food, even when 
he was in urgent need of it, at their houses. The lowest 
class live much from hand to mouth, and are often in 
extreme destitution. This was more particularly the case 
vrith those who Uved on the rivers ; those who resided on the 
prairies were seldom so much reduced. The former now live 
only on those parts of the river to which the back-swamp ap- 
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proftches nearest ; that is, where there is but little yalnable 
land, that can be appropriated for plantation-purposes. They 
almost all reside in communities, very closely housed in poor 
cabm If there is any considerable number of them, there is 
to be always found, among the cluster of their cabins, a 
choidb, and a billiard and a gambling-room — and the latter is 
always occupied, and play going on. 

They almost aU appear excessively apathetic, sleepy, and 
stapid, if you see them at home ; and they are always longing 
and waiting for some excitement. They live for excitement, 
and will not labour, unless it is violently, for a short time, to 
gratify some passion. 

This was as much the case with the women as the men. 
The women were often handsome, stately, and graceful, and, 
ordinarily, exceedingly kind; but languid, and incredibly 
indolent, imless there was a ball, or some other excitement, to 
engage them. Under excitement, they were splendidly ani- 
mated, impetuous, and eccentric. One moment they seemed 
possessed by a devil, and the next by an angel. 

The Creoles* are inveterate gamblers — rich and poor alike. 
The majority of wealthy Creoles, he said, do nothing to 
improve their estate ; and are very apt to live beyond their 
income. They borrow and play, and keep borrowing to play, 
as long as they can ; but they will not part with their land, 
and especially with their home, as long as they can help it, by 
any sacrifice. 

The men are generally dissolute. They have large families, 
and a great deal of femily afiiBction. He did not know that 
they had more than Anglo-Saxons ; but they certainly mani- 
fested a great deal more, and, he thought, had more domestic 

* Creole means simply native of the region, but in Louisiana (a vast region 
parchased, by the United States, of France, for strategetic reasons, and now pro- 
posed to be 61ibustered away from us), it generally indicates French blood. 
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happiness. If a Creole £a.rmer's child marries, he will huOd 
a house for the new couple, adjoining his own ; and whan 
another marries, he builds another house — so, often his whole 
front on the river is at length occupied. Then he begins to 
build others, back of the first— and so, there gradually forms 
a little village, wherever there is a large Creole family, 
owning any considerable piece of land. The children are 
poorly educated, and are not brought up to industry, at alL 

The planters Uving near them, as their needs increase, lend 
them money, and get mortgages on their land, or, in some 
way or other, if it is of any value, force them them to part 
with it. Thus they are every year reduced, more and more, 
to the poorest lands ; and the majority now are able to get but 
a very poor hving, and would not be able to hve at all in a 
Northern climate. They are nevertheless — even the poorest 
of them— habitually gay and careless, as well as kind-hearted, 
hospitable, and dissolute — working little, and spending much 
of their time at church, or at balls, or the gaming-table. 

There are very many wealthy Creole planters, who are as 
cultivated and intelligent as the better class of American 
planters, and usually more refined. The Creoles, he said, did 
not work their slaves as hard as the Americans ; but, on the 
other hand, they did not feed or clothe them nearly as well, 
and he had noticed universally, on the Creole plantations, a 
large number of " used-up hands " — slaves, sore and crippled, 
or invalided for some cause. On all sugar plantations, he 
said, they work the negroes excessively, in the grinding 
season ; often cruelly. Under the usual system, to keep the 
fires burning, and the works constantly supplied, eighteen 
hours' work was required of every negro, in twenty-four — 
leaving but six for rest. The work of most of them, too, was 
very hard. They were generally, during the grinding season, 
liberally supplied with food and coffee, and were induced, as 
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much as possible, to make a kind of frolic of it ; yet, on the 
Creole plantations, he thought they did not, even in the 
grinding season, often get meat 

I remarked that the law, in Louisiana, required that meat 
should be regularly served to the negroes. 

" 0, those laws are very little regarded." 

" Indeed ?" 

" Certainly. Suppose you are my neighbour ; if you 
maltreat your negroes, and tell me of it, or I see it, am I 
going to prefer charges against you to the magistrates ? I 
might possibly get you punished according to law ; but if I 
did, or did not, I should have you, and your fiunily and 
friends, Seu: and near, for my mortal enemies. There is a law 
of the State that negroes shall not be worked on Sundays ; 
but I have seen negroes at work almost every Sunday, when I 
have been in the country, since I have lived in Louisiana.* I 
spent a Sunday once with a gentleman, who did not work 
his hands at all on Sunday, even in the grinding season ; and 
he had got some of his neighbours to help him build a 
school-house, which was used as a church on Sunday. He 
said, there was not a plantation on either side of him, as far 
as he could see, where the slaves were not generally worked 
on* Sunday ; but that, after the chmxjh was started, several of 
them quit the practice, and made their negroes go to the 
meeting. This made others..discontented ; and after a year or 
two, the planters voted new trustees to the school, and these 
forbid the house to be used for any other than school purposes. 
This was done, he had no doubt, for the purpose of breaking 
up the meetings, and to lessen the discontent of the slaves 
which were worked on Sunday. 

* I also saw slaves at work every Sunday that I was in Louisiana. The law 
pemits slaves to be worked, I believe, on Sunday ; but requires that some com- 
pensation shall be made to than when they are — such as a' tnbsequent holiday. 
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It was said that the custom of working the negroes 
yimday was much less common than formerly; if so, ie 
tUfinght that it must huTO formerly been imiversal, 

Hfi had lived, when a boy, for several years on a fann is 
Western New York, and afterwards, for some time, at Eoeks- 
ter, and was woll acquaintod with the people generally, ia. 
the valley of the Genesee. 

I asked him if he thought, among the intelligent class if 
farmers and planters, people of equal property lived moffl 
happily in New York or Louisiana. He rephed immediatdy, 
as if he had carefully considered the topic, timt, with some 
rare exceptions, farmers worth forty thousand dollara lived 
in far greater comfort, and enjoyed more refined and elegant 
leisure, than planters worth three hundred thousand, aiid 
that farmers of the ordinary claaa, who laboured with their 
own hands, and were worth some six tliousand dollars, in tlie 
Genesee valley, hved in &,r greater comfort, and in all re- 
Bpecta more enriahly, than planters worth forty thousand dol- 
lara in Louisiana. The contrast was especially favourable to 
the New York farmer, in respect to books and newspajjers. 
He might travel several days, and call on a hundred planters, 
and hardly see in their houses more than a single newspaper 
a-juece, in most cases ; perhaps none at all : nor any bookw, 
except a Bible, and some government pubhcations, that had 
been franked to them through the post-office, and pei'haps a 
few reiigioiia tracts or school-books. 

The most striking difference that he observed between 
the Anglo- Americana of Louisiana and New York, was the 
impulsive and uureSet^tive habit of the former, in doing 
busineBs. He mentioned, as illnatrative of this, the almost 
universal passion among the planters for increasing their 
negro-stock. It appeared evident to him, that the market 
price of negroes was much higher than the prices of cottwi 
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and' sugar 'warranted ; but it seemed as if no planter ever 
made any calculation of that kind. The majority of planters, 
he thought, would always run in debt to the extent of their credit 
for negroes, whatever was asked for them, without making any 
calculation of the reasonable prospects of their being able to 
pay their debts. When any one made a good crop, he would 
always expect that his next one would be better, and make 
purchases in advance upon such expectation. When they were 
dunned, they would attribute their inabihty to pay, to acci- 
dental short crops, and always were going ahead risking 
everything, in confidence that another year of luck would favour 
them, and a big crop make all right. 

If they had a full crop, probably there would be good crops 
everywhere else, and prices would fall, and then they would 
whine and complain, as if the mercliants were to blame for 
it, and would insinuate that no one could be expected to pay 
his debts when prices nvere so low, and that it would be 
dangerous to press such an unjust claim. And, if the crops 
met with any misfortune, Irom floods, or rot, or vermin, they 
would cry about it like children when rain fell upon a holi- 
day, as if they had never thought of the possibility of such a 
thing, and were very hard used.* 

* The following resolutions were proposed (I am not sure that they were 
adopted) in the Southern Commercial Convention, at New Orleans, in 1855 : 

** Resolved y — ^That this Convention strongly recommends the Chambers of 
Commerce and Commission Merchants of our Southern and South-western cities 
to adopt such a system of laws and regulations as will put a stop to the dangerous 
practice, heretofore existing, of making advances to planters, in anticipation of 
their crops — a practice entirely at variance with everything like safety in business 
transactions, and tending directly to establish the relations of master and slave 
between the merchant and planter, by bringing the latter into the most abject and 
servile bondage. 

" Resolved, — That this Convention recommend* in the most urgent manner 
that the planters of the Southern and South-western States patronize exclusivel] 
our home merchants, and ths^ our Chambers of Commerce, and merchants gene- 

voii. n. B 
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The principal snfascribers to tho Junta stock at the Sonth, 
he thought, were loud spectdators ; persons who expected that, 
by now fiavoxiring the movement, they would be able to obtain 
&om the revolutionary government large grants of land in 
the island as gratuities in reward of their services or at nomi- 
nal prices, which after annexation would rise rapidly in value ; 
or persons who now owned wild land in the States, and who 
thought that if Cuba were annexed the African slave-trade 
would be re-estabUshed, either openly or clandestinely, with 
the States, and their lands be increased in value, by the 
greater cheapness with which they could then be stocked with 
labourers. 

I find these views confirmed in a pubUshed letter from a 
Louisiana planter, to one of the members of Congress, from 
that State ; and I insert an extract of that letter, as it is evi- 
dently from a sensible and far-thinking man, to show on 
how insecure a basis rests the prosperity of the slave-holding 
interest in Louisiana. The fact would seem to be, that, if it 
were not for the tariflf on foreigJi sugars, sugar could not be 
produced at all by slave-labour; and that a discontinuance of 
sugar culture would almost desolate the State. 



u 



The question now naturally comes np to yon and to me. Do we 
Lonisianians desire the possession of Cuba ? It is not what the provision 
dealers of the West, or the shipowners of the North may wish for, but 
what the State of Louisiana, as a State, may deem consistent with her 
best interests. My own opinion on the subject is not a new one. It was 
long ago expressed to high officers of our Government, neither of whom 
ever hesitated to acknowledge that it was, in the main, correct. Tha' 
opinion was and is, tfiat the acquisition of Cuba would 'prove Hie ruin of our 
State. I found this opinion on the following reasons : Cuba has alreadv 
land enough in cultivation to produce, when directed by American skill, 
energy, and capital, twenty millions of tons of sugar. In addition to thi.s 
she has virgin soil, only needing roads to bring it, with a people of the 
least pretension to enterprise, into active working, sufficient nearly to 
double this ; all of which would be soon brought into productiveness were 
it our own, with the whole American market free to it. If any man sup- 
poses that the culture of sugar in our State can be sustained in the face of 
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this, I have only to say that he can suppose anything. We have ?iery 

nearly, if not quite, ci^rhty millions invested in the engar cultoro. My 
idea is that three-fourths of this would^ 8(kfar as the State is concerned, he 
annihilated at a hlwo. The planter who is in debt, would find his negroes 
and machinery sold and despatched to Cuba for him, and he who is inde- 
jjcrident would go there in self-defence. What will become of the other 
])(>rtion of the capital ? It consists of land, on which I maintain there can 
be produced no other crop but sugar, under present auspices, tliat will 
bear the contest witli cocoa,* and the expense and risk of levees, as it 
r(.'jrarda tlio larger part of it, and the difficulty of transportation for the 
remainder. But supposing that it will bo taken up by some other cultiyft- 
tioii, tliat in any case must be a work of time, and in this case a very long 
time for unacclimated men. It is noi unreasonable, then, to suppoge that 
tliis whole capital will, for purposes of taxation, be withdrawn from 
Ijouisiana. From whence, then, is to come tlie revenue for the support 
of our State government, for the payment of the interest on our debt, and 
the eventual redemption of the principal ? Perhaps repudiation may be 
recommended ; but you and I, my dear sir, are too old-fashioned to rob in 
that manner, or in any other. The only resort, then, is double taxation 
on the cotton planter, wliich will drive him, without much difficulty, to 
Texas, to Arkanbas, and Mississippi." 



Washington, — The inn, here, when we arrived, was well 
filled with guests, and my friend and I were told that we 
must sleep together. In the room containing our bed there 
were three other beds ; and although the outside of the house 
was pierced with windows, nowhere more than four feet apart, 
not one of them opened out of our room. A door opened 
into the hall, another into the dining-room, and at the side of 
our bed was a window into the dining-room, through which, 
betimes in the morning, we could, with our heads on our 
pillows, see the girls setting the breaMast-tables. Both the 
doors were provided with glass vrindows, without cuiiains. 
Hither, about eleven o'clock, we " retired." Soon afterwards, 

* Cocoa is a grass much more pernicious, and more difficult of extirpation when 
It once gets a footing upon a sugar plantation, than the Canada thistle, or any 
other weed known at the North. Several plantations have been ruined by it, and 
given up as worthless by their owners. 
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hearing something moving under the hed, I asked, " Who's 
there ?" and was answered by a girl, who was burrowing for 
eggs ; part of the stores of the establishment being kept in 
boxes, in this convenient locahty. Later, I was awakened by 
a stranger attempting to enter my bed. I expostulated, and 
he rephed that it was his bed, and nobody else had a right to 
his place in it. Who was I, he asked, angrily, and where 
"was his partner? *'Here I am," answered a voice from 
another bed ; and without another word, he left us. I slept 
but Uttle, and woke feverish, and with a headache, caused by 
the want of ventilation. 

While at the dinner-table, a man asked, as one might at 
the North, if the steamer had arrived, if there had been " any 
fights to-day ?" After dinner, while we were sitting on the 
gallery, loud cursing, and threatening voices were heard in 
the direction of the bar-room, which, as at Nachitoches, was 
detached, and at a little distance from the hotel. The company, 
except myself and the other New-Yorker, immediately ran 
towards it. After ten minutes, one returned, and said — 

"I don't beUeve there'll be any fight; they are both 
cowards." 

"Are they preparing for a fight?" 

" 0, yes ; they are loading pistols in the cofiee-room, and 
there's a man outside, in the street, who has a revolver and a 
knife, and who is challenging another to come out. He 
swears hell wait there tiU he does come out; but in my 
opinion hell think better of it, when he finds that the other 
feller's got pistols, too." 

" What's the occasion of the quarrel ?" 

" Why, the man in the street says the other one insulted 
him this morning, and that he had his hand on his knife, at 
the very moment he did so, so he couldn't reply. And now 
he says he's ready to talk with him, and he wants to have 
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him come out, and as many of his friends as are a 
may come with liim ; he's got enough for all of 'em, 
He's got two revolvera, I belieye." 

We did not hear how it «nded ; but, about an hour aflar- 
wards, I saw three men, with pistols in their hands, commg 
from the liar-room. 

The next day, I saw, in the streets of the same town, tm 
boys ninmn g from another, who waa pnrBuing them with t 
large, ojien dirk-knife in bis band, and every appearance of 
nngovexnable rage in his face. 

The boat, for which I waa waiting, not aniraig, I 88k» 
the landlady — who appeared to be a German Jeweaa— i£l 
could not have a better sleeping-room. She showed me cxfi, 
which she said I might use for a single night ; hut, if I 
remained another, I muat not refuse to give it up. It h»3 
been occnpied by another gentleman, and ehe thought he 
might return the nest day, and would want it again ; and, if 
I remained in it, he would be very angry that they had not 
reserved it for him, although tbey were under no obligaticm 
to him. "He is a dangerous man," she observed, "and my 
husband, he's a quick-tempered man, and, if tbey get to 
quarrelling about it, ther'll be knives abont, snie. It always 
fiigbteua me to see knives drawn." 

A Tesas drover, who stayed over night at the hotel, being 
asked, as he was about to leave in the morning, if he was not 
going to liave hie borse shod, replied : 

"No sir ! it'll be a damn'd long spoil 'fore I pay for having 
a horse shod. I reckon, if God Almighty had thought it right 
hoesea should have iron on tbar feet, he'd a put it thar 
himself. I don't pretend to be a pious man myself; but I 
a'nt a-goin' to run agJn the will of God Almighty, though 
thar's some, that calls themselves ministers of Christ, thg^. 
does it." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A TRIP INTO NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

Vicksburg, March 18^A. — I axrived at this place last night, 
about sunset, and was told that there was no hotel in the 
town except on the wharf-boat, the only house used for that 
purpose having been closed a few days ago on account of 
a difference of opinion between its owner and his tenant. 

There are no wharves on the Mississippi, or any of the 
southern rivers. The wharf-boat is an old steamboat, with 
her paddle boxes and machinery removed and otherwise dis- 
mantled, on which steamboats discharge passengers and 
freight. The main deck is used as a warehouse, and, in place 
of the famace, has in this case a dram shop, a chandler's 
shop, a forwarding agency, and a telegraph office. Overhead, 
the saloon and state-rooms remain, and with the bar-room and 
clerk's office, kitchen and barber's shop, constitute a stationary 
though floating hostelry. 

Though there were fifty or more rooms, and not a dozen 
guests, I was obliged, about twelve o'clock, to admit a 
stranger who had been gambling all the evening in the 
saloon, to occupy the spare shelf of my closet. If a disposition 
to enjoy occasional privacy, or to exercise a choice in one's 
room-mates were a sure symptom of a monomania for incen- 
diarism, it could not be more carefully thwarted than it is at 
all pubhc-houses in this part of the world. 

Memphis, March 20th. — I reached this place to-day in 
forty-eight hours by steamboat from Vicksburg. 
• Here, at the " Commercial Hotel," I am fevoured with an 
unusually good-natured room-mate. He is smoking on the 
bed — our bed — ^now, and wants to know what my business is 
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here, and whether I carry a pistol about me ; also whether I 
believe that it isn't lucky to ])lay cards on Sundays ; which I 
do most strenuously, especially as this is a rainy Sunday, aud 
his second cigar is nearly smoked out. 

This is a first-class hotel, and lias, of course, printed bills of 
fare, which, in a dearth of other literature, are not to be 
dropped at the first glance. A copy of to-day's is presented 
on the opposite page. 

Being in a distant quarter of the establishment when a 
crash of the gong announced dinner, I did not get to the 
table as early as some others. The meal was served in a 
large, dreary room exactly Uke a hospital ward ; and it is a 
striking illustration of the celerity with which everything is 
accomplished in our young country, that beginning with the 
soup, and going on by the fish to the roasts, the first five 
dishes I inquired for — when at last I succeeded in arresting 
one of the negro boys — were " all gone ;" and as the waiter 
had to go to the head of the dining-room, or to the kitchen, 
to ascertain this iact upon each demand, the majority of the 
company had left the table before I was served at all. At 
length I said I would take anything that was still to be hpd, 
and thereupon was provided immediately with some grimy 
bacon, and greasy cabbage. This I commenced eating, but I 
no sooner paused for a moment, than it was suddenly and 
surreptitiously removed, and its place supplied, without the 
expression of any desire on my part, with some other Mem- 
phitic chef d'oeuvre, a close investigation of which left me in 
doubt whether it was that denominated *' shced potatoe pie," 
or " Irish pudding." 

I congratulate myself that I have Hved to see the day 
in which an agitation for reform in our great hotel system 
has been commenced, and I trust that a Society for the 
Iievival of Village Inns will ere long form one of the features 
of the May anniversaries. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL 

BY D. COCKRELL. 



BILL OF FARE. 


MARCH 20. 


_ 80TJP. 


VEGETABLES. 


Oyster. 

FISH. 
Bed. 

BOILED. 


Boiled cabbage. 
Turnips. 


Cold slaugh. 
Hot slaugh. 


Jole and Green. 


Pickled beets. 


Ham. 


Creole hominy. 


Corned beef. 


Crout cabbage. 


Bacon and tnmipe. 


Oyster plant fried. 


Codfish egg sauce. 


Parsneps gravied. 


Reef heart egg aanoe. 


Stewed parsneps. 


Leg of mutton caper sanoe. 


Fried cabbage. 


Barbecued rablts. 


Sweet potatoes spiced. 


Boiled tongue. 


Carrot. 


. 


Sweet potatoes baked. 


&OAST. 


Cabbage stuffed. 


Veal. 


Onions, boiled. 


Roast pig. 


Irish potatoes creamed and mashed. 


Mosoovie ducks. 


Irish potatoes browned. 


Kentucky beef. 


Boiled shellots. 


Mutton. 


Scolloped carrots. 


Barbecued shoat. 


Boiled turnips drawn butter. 


Roast l)ear meat. 


White beans. 


Roast pork. 




ENTBEE8. 




Frlcasee pork. 

Calf feet mushroom sauce. 


PASTEY. 


Bear sausages. 


Currant pies. 


Harricane tripe. 


Lemon custard. 


Stewed mutton. 


Rice pudding. 


Browned rice. 


Cocoanut pie. 


Calf feet madeira sauce. 


Cranberry pies. 


Stewed turkey wine sauce. 


Sliced jKjtato pie. 


Giblets vollvon. 


Chess cake. 


Mutton omelett. 


Irish pudding. 


Beef's heart fricaseed. 


Orange custtird. 


Cheese macaroni. 


Cranberry shapes. 


Chicken chops robert sauce. 


Green peach tarts. 


Breast chicken madeira sauce. 


Green peach puff paste. 


Beef kidney pickle sauce. 


Grape tarts. 


Cod fish baked. 


Huckle berry pies. 


Calf head wine sauce. 


Pound cake. 




Rheubarb tarts. 


FEUIT. 


Plum tarts. 


Almonds. 


Calves leet jelly. 


Basins. 


Blamonge. 


Pecans. 


Orange jelly 



A stage-coach conveyed the raiboad passengers iErom the 
lotel to the station, which was a mile or two out of town, 
bi we were entering the coach the driver ohserved with a 
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Mephistophelean smile that we ^' needn't calklate we were 
gwine to ride very far," and, as soon as we had got into the 
country he stopped and asked aU the men to get out and 
walk, for, he condescended to explain, " it was as mnch as 
his hosses could do to draw the ladies and the baggage." It 
was quite true ; the horses were oft^i obliged to stop, even 
with the diminished load, and as there was a contract between 
myseK and the proprietors by which, for a stipulated sum of 
money by me to them in hand duly paid, they had under- 
taken to convey me over this ground, I thought it would have 
been no more than honest if they had looked out beforehand 
to have either a stronger team, or a better road, provided. 
As is the custom of our country, however, we allowed our- 
selves to be thus robbed with great good-nature, and waded 
along ankle-deep in the mud, joking with the driver and 
ready to put our shoulders to the wheels if it should be 
necessary. Two portmanteaus were jerked off in heavy 
lurches of the coach ; the owners picked them up and carried 
them on their shoulders till the horses stopped to breathe 
again. The train of course had waited for us, and it con- 
tinued to wait until another coach arrived, when it started 
twenty minutes behind time. 

After some forty miles of rail, nine of us were stowed away 
in another stage coach. The road was bad, the weather foul. 
We proceeded slowly, were often in imminent danger of being 
upset, and once were all obUged to get out and help the 
horses drag the coach out of a slough ; but with smoking, and 
the occasional circulation of a small black bottle, and a gene- 
ral disposition to be as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow, four hours of coaching proved less fatiguing than one 
of the ill-ventilated rail-cars. 

Among the passengers was a "Judge," resident in the 
vicinity, portly, dignified, and weU-informed ; and a young 
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man, who was a personal friend of the member of Congress 
from the district, and who, as he informed me, had, through 
the influence of this friend, a promise from the President of 
honourable and lucrative employment under Government. 
He was known to all the other passengers, and hailed by 
every one on the road-side, by the title of Colonel. The 
Judge was ready to converse about the country through 
which we were passing, and while perfectly aware, as no one 
else seemed to be, that it bore anything but an appearance of 
prosperity or attiactiveness to a stranger, he assured me that 
it was really improving in all respects quite rapidly. There 
were few large plantations, but many small planters or rather 
farmers, for cotton, though the principal source of cash in- 
come, was much less exclusively an object of attention than in 
the more southern parts of the State. A larger space was 
occupied by the maize and grain crops. There were not a 
few small fields of wheat. In the afternoon, when only the 
Colonel and myself were with him, the Judge talked about 
slavery in a candid and hberal spirit. At present prices, he 
said, nobody could afford to own slaves, unless he could 
engage them almost exclusively in cotton-growing. It was 
undoubtedly a great injury to a region like this, which was 
not altogether weU adapted to cotton, to be in the midst of a 
slaveholding country, for it prevented efficient free labour. 
A good deal of cotton was nevertheless grown hereabouts by 
white labour — ^by poor men who planted an acre or two, and 
worked it themselves, getting the planters to gin and press it 
for them. It was not at all uncommon for men to begin in 
this way and soon purchase negroes on credit, and eventually 
become rich men. Most of the plantations in this vicinity, 
indeed, belonged to men who had come into the country with 
nothing within twenty years. Once a man got a good start 
with negroes, unless the luck was much against him, nothing 
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but his own folly could prevent his becoming rich. The 
increase of his negro property by births, if he took good care 
of it, must, in a few years, make him independent. The 
worst thing, and the most difficult to remedy, was the 'deplor- 
able ignorance which prevailed. Latterly, however, people 
were taking more pride in the education of their children. 
Some excellent schools had been established, the teachers 
generally from the North, and a great many children were 
sent to board in the villages — county-seats— to attend ihem. 
This was especially true of girls, who liked to hve in the villages 
rather than on the plantations. There was more difficulty in 
making boys attend school, until, at least, they were too old 
to get much good from it. 

The " Colonel " was a rough, merry, good-hearted, simple- 
minded man, and kept all the would-be sober-sides of our 
coach body in irrepressible laughter with queer observations 
on passing occurrences, anecdotes and comic songs. It must 
be confessed that there is no charge which the enemies of the 
theatre biing against Lhe stage, that was not duly illustrated, 
and that with a broadness which the taste of a metropolitan 

audience would scarcely permit. Had Doctor and 

Doctor been with me they would thereafter for ever 

have denied themselves, and discountenanced in others, the 
use of such a means of travel. The Colonel, notwithstand- 
ing, was of a most obliging disposition, and having ascertained 
in what direction I was going, enumerated at least a dozen 
fiimiUes on the road, within some hundred miles, whom he 
invited me to visit, assuring me that I should find pretty 
girls in all of them, and a warm welcome, if I mentioned his 
name. 

He told the Judge that his bar- bill on the boat, coming up 
from New Orleans, was forty dollars — seventeen dollars ihe 
first night. But he had made money — had won forty dollars 
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of one gentleman. He confessed, however, that he had lost 
fifteen by another, " but he saw how he did it. He did not 
want to accuse him pubUcly, but he saw it and he meant to 
write to him and tell him of it. He did not want to insult 
the gentleman, only he did not want to have him think that 
he was so green as not to know how he did it." 

While stopping for dinner at a village inn, a young man 
came into the room where we all were, and asked the coach- 
man what was to be paid for a trunk which had been brought 
for him. The coachman said the charge would be a dollar, 
which the young man thought excessive. The coaclmian 
denied that it was so, said that it was what he had often been 
paid; he should not take less. The young man finally 
agreed to wait for the decision of the proprietor of the line. 
There was a woman in the room ; I noticed no loud words or 
angry tones, and had not supposed that there was the shght- 
est excitement. I observed, however, that there was a pro- 
found silence for a minute afterwards, which was interrupted 
by a jocose remark of the coachman about the delay of our 
dinner. Soon after we re-entered the coach, the Colonel 
referred to the trunk owner in a contemptuous manner. 
The Judge repUed in a similar tone. *' If I had been 
in the driver's place, I should have killed him sure,'* 
said the Colonel. With great surprise, I ventured to ask 
for what reason. "Did not you see the fellow put his 
hand to hia breast when the driver denied that he had 
ever taken less than a dollar for bringing a trunk from 
Memphis ?" 

" No, I did not ; but what of it ?" 

" Why, he meant to frighten the driver, of course." 

*' You think he had a knife in his breast ?" 

" Of course he had, sir." 

'* But you wouldn't kill him for that, I suppose ?" 
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" When a, man threatens to kill me, you wouldn't have me 
wait for iiii" to do it, would you, air ?" 

The roads continued very heavy ; some one rem&rkd^j 
" There's been a heap of rain lately," and rain still kef 
falling. We passed a number of cotton waggons which h 
stopped in the road ; the cattle had been turned out and hati 
strayed off into the woods, and the drivers lay imder the tillp 
asleep on straw. 

The Colonel said this sight reminded him of his old c 
meeting days. " I used to he very fond of going 1 
meetings. I used to go first for fim, and, oh Lord ! ] 
I had some fim at camp meetings ? But after a while I got 
a couvictiou — needn't laugh, gentlemen. I tell you it was 
sober bu-dness for me. I'll never make fun of that The 
truth just is, I am a melancholy case ; I thought I waa 8 
pious man once, I did — I'm damn'd if I didn't. Don't laugh 
at what I say, now ; I don't want feu made of that ; I giva 
yoa my word I exi)erienced religion, and I tis&f to go to t 
meetings with as much sincerity and aobemB.ss as anylx 
could. That was the time I learned to sinf: — learned to pt» 
too, I did ; could pray right smart. I did t bJTil- I was a o 
verted man, but of course I ain't, and I 'spose 'twamt i 
right sort, and I don't reckon I shall have another chanosTj 
A gentleman has a right to make the most of this life, when 
he can't calculate on anything better than roasting in the 
nest. Aint that so, Judge ? I reckon so. Ton mustn't 
think hard of me, if I do talk wicked some. Can't help it." 

I was forced by the stage arrangements to travel night and 
day. The Colonel told me that I should be able to get a good , 
supper at a house where the coach was to stop about michug^ 
— "good honest fried bacon, and liot Christian com-bi-ead— : 
notliing like it, to fill a man up and make him feel righteoM 
You get a heap better living np in this country than you c 
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at the St. Charles, for all the fuss they make abont it. It's 
Incky you'll haye something better to travel on to-night than 
them French friterzeed Dutch flabbergasted hell-fixins : for 

you'll have the " (another most extraordinary series of 

imprecations on the road over which I was to travel). 

Before dark all my companions left me, and in their place 
I had but one, a young gentleman with whom I soon became 
very intimately acquainted. He was seventeen years old, Sd 
he said ; he looked older ; and the son of a planter in the 
" Yazoo bottoms." The last year he had *' foUered overseein' " 
on his father's plantation, but he was bound for Tennessee, 
now, to go to an academy, where he could learn geography. 
There was a school near home at which he had studied read- 
ing ani writing and ciphering, but he thought a gentleman 
ought to have some knowledge of geography. At ten o'clock 
the next morning the stage-coach having progressed at the 
rate of exactly two miles and a half an hour, for the previous 
sixteen hours, during which time we had been fasting, the 
supper-house, which we should have reached before midnight, 
was stiU ten miles ahead, the driver sulky and refusing to stop 
until we reached it. We had been pounded till we ached in 
every muscle. I had had no sleep since I left Memphis. 
We were passing over a hill country which sometimes appeared 
to be quite thickly inhabited, yet mainly stiU covered with a 
pine forest, through which the wind moaned lugubriously. 

I had been induced to turn this way in my journey in no 
sUght degree by reading the following description in a statis- 
tical article of De Bow's Eeview : 

" The settling of this regrion is one among the many remarkable events 
in the history of the. rise of the Western States. Fifteen years ago it was 
an Indian wilderness, and now it lias reached and passed in its population, 
other portions of the State of ten times its age, and this population, 
too, one of the finest in all the West Great attention has been given to 
schools and education, and here, [at Memphis,] has been located the 
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University of Mississippi ; so amply endowed by tlie State, and now just 
going into operation under the auspices of some of the ablest professors 
from the eoistern colleges. There is no overgrown wealth among them, 
ai.d yet no squalid poverty ; the people being generally comfortable, sub- 
atantial, and independent farmers. Considering its climate, soil, wealth, 
and general character of its inhabitants, I should think no more desirable 
or delightful seBidence could 1)e found than among the hills and sunny 
valleys of the Chickasaw Cession."* 

And here among the hills of this Paradise of the South- 
west, we were, Yazoo and I — he, savagely hungry, as may 
be guessed from his observations upon " the finest people of 
the West," among whose cabins in the pine-wood toiled our 
stage-coach. 

The whole art of driving was directed to the discovery of a 
passage for the coach among the trees and through the fields, 
where there were fields, adjoining the road — the road itself 
being impassable. Occasionally, when the coachman, during 
the night, found it necessary, owing to the thickness of the 
forest on each side, to take to the road, he would first leave the 
coach and make a survey with his lantern, sounding the ruts 
of the cotton-waggons, and finally making out a channel by 
guiding- stakes which he cut from the underwood with a 
hatchet, usually carried in the holster. If, after diligent 
sounding, he found no passage sufficiently shallow, he would 
sometimes spend half an hour in preparing one, bringing 
rails from the nearest fence, or cutting brushwood for the 
purpose. We were but once or twice during the night called 
upon to leave the coach, or to assist in road-making, and my 
companion frequently expressed his gratitude for this — grati- 
tude not to the driver but to Providence, who had made a 
country, as he thought, so unusually well adapted for stage- 
coaching. The night before, he had been on a much worse 
road, and was half the time, with numerous other passengers, 
engaged in bringing rails, and prying the coach out of sloughs. 

♦ Sop ** Resources;" article, ** Mississippi," etc. 
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They had been obhged to keep on the track, because the water 
was up over the adjoining country. Where the wooden 
causeway had floated off, they had passed through water so 
deep that it entered tlie coach body. With our road of to-day, 
then, he could only express satisfaction ; not so with the resi- 
dents upon it. " Look at 'em !" he would say. "Just look at 
'em ! What's the use of such people's Uving ? 'Pears to me 
I'd die if I couldn't hve better 'n that. When I get to be 
representative, I'm going to have a law made that all such 
kind of men shall be took up by the State and sent to the 
penitentiary, to make 'em work and earn something to support 
their families. I pity the women ; I haint nuthin agin them ; 
they work hard enough, I know ; but the men — I know how 
'tis. They just hang around groceries and spend aU the money 
they can get — just go round and hve on other people, and 
play keerds, and only go home to nights; and the poor 
women, they Tiev to hve how they ken." 

" Do you think it's so ? It is strange we see no men — only 
women and children." 

" Tell you they're off, gettin' a dinner out o' somebody. 
Tell you I know it's so. It's the way all these people do. 
Why there's one poor man I know, that hves in a neighbour- 
hood of poor men, down our way, and he's right industrious, 
but he can't get rich and he never ken, cause all these other 
poor men hve on him." 

** What do you mean ? Do they all drop in about dinner 
time?" 

** No, not all on 'em, but some on 'em every day. And 
they keep borrowin' things of him. He haint spunk enough to 
insult 'em. If he'd just move into a rich neighbourhood and 
jest be a httle sassy, and not keer so much about what folks 
said of him, he'd get rich ; never knew a man that was indus- 
trious and sassy in this country that didn't get rich, quick, 

VOL. n. I* 
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and get niggers to do hia work for liim. Anybody K^^ 
smart. Thfl/s wliai- they tried to raise some com. Wam'^* 
no com grew tbar ; that's sartin. Wonder what they live oe^ 
See the staUa. They never made no com. Plowed right 
down the hill ! Did you ever see anything like it ? As if 
this sile warn't poor enough aheady. There now. Jnat tlie 
same. Only look at 'em ! 'Pears like they never see a stage 
afore. Thifl ain't the right road, the way they look at w. 
No, sartin, they never see a stage. Lord God ! see the 
tabies. They never see a atage afore. No, the stage never 
went by here afore, I know. This damn'd driver's just taken 
us round this way to show off what he can do and pass away 
the time before breakfast. Couldn't get no breakfast here if 
lie would stop— less we ate a baby. That's right ! step out 
where yon ken see her good ; prehaps youll never see a stage 
again ; better look now, right shflrp. YeSj oh yes, sartin ; 
fetch out all the babies. Haint you got no more ? Well, I 
shonld hope not. Now, what is the use of so many babies ? 
That's the worst on't. I'd get married to-morrow if I wasn't 
sure rd hev babies. I hate liabies, can't bear 'em round me, 
and won't have 'em. I would like to be married. I know 
several gak I'd marry if 'twarn't for that. We , it's a faet..^ 
Jnst so. I bate the squallin' things. I know I was bom 4^1 
baby, but I couldn't help it, could I ? I wish I hadn't beea.T 
I hate the sfjuallin' things. If I had to hev a baby round me 
I should kill it." 

"If you had a baby of your own, you'd feel differently 
about it." 

" That's what they tell me. I s'pose I should, but I doni 
want to feel difl'erently. I bate 'em. I hate 

The coach stopped at length. We got out and found onr- 
selves on the bank of an overflowed brook. A part of the 
bridge was broken up, the driver declared it impossible to ford 
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^ Btaream, and said he shotdd return to the shanty, four 
imios back, at which we had last changed horses. We per- 
suaded him to take one of his horses &om the team and let 
OS see if we conld not get across. I succeeded in doing this 
without difficulty, and turning the horse loose he returned. 
The driver, -however, was still afraid to try to ford the stream 
mth the coach and mails, and after trying our best to per- 
suade him, I told him if he returned he should do it without 
me, hoping he would be shamed out of his pusillanimity. 
Yazoo joined me, but the driver having again recovered the 
horse upon which he had forded the stream, turned about and 
drove back. We pushed on, and after walking a few miles, 
came to a neat new house, with a cluster of old cabins about it. 
It was much the most comfortable establishment we had seen 
during the day. Truly a " sunny valley " home of northern 
Mississippi. We entered quietly, and were received by two 
women who were spinning in a room with three outside 
doors all open, though a fine fire was burning, merely to warm 
the room, in a large fire-place, within. Upon our asking if 
we could have breakfast prepared for us, one of the women 
went to the door and gave orders to a negro, and in a moment 
after, we saw six or seven black boys and girls chasing and 
clubbing a hen round the yard for our benefit. I regret to 
add that they did not succeed in making her tender. At 
twelve o'clock we breakfasted, and were then accommodated 
with a bed, upon which we slept together for several hours. 
When I awoke I walked out to look at the premises. 

The house was half a dozen rods fi:om the high road, with 
a square yard all about it, in one comer of which was a small 
enclosure for stock, and a log stable and corn-crib. There 
were also three negro cabins ; one before the house, and two 
behind it. The house was a neat building of logs, boarded 
over and painted on the outside. On the inside, the logs were 

F 2 
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neatly hewn to a plane &ce, and exposed. One of the lowers 
rooms contained a bed, and but little other fomiture; the^ 
other was the common family apartment, but also was furnished 
with a bed. A door opened into another smaller log house 
in the rear, in which were two rooms — one of them the 
iamily dining-room ; the other the kitchen. Behind this was 
still another log erection, fifteen feet square, which was the 
smoke-house, and in which a great store of bacon was kept. 
The negro cabins were small, dilapidated, and dingy ; the 
walls were not chinked, and there were no windows — which, 
indeed, would have been a superfluous luxury, for there were 
spaces of several inches between the logs, through which there 
was unobstructed vision. The furniture in the cabins was of 
the simplest and rudest imaginable kind, two or three beds 
with dirty clothing upon them, a chest, a wooden stool or two 
made with an axe, and some earthenware and cooking appa- 
ratus. Everything within the cabins was coloured black by 
smoke. The chimneys of both the house and the cabins were 
built of splinters and clay, and on the outer side of the walls. 
At the door of each cabin were hterally " heaps " of babies and 
puppies, and behind or beside it a pig-stye and poultry coop, 
a ley-tub, and quantities of home-carded cotton placed upon, 
boai'ds to bleach. Within each of them was a woman or two, 
spinning with the old-fashioned great wheel, and in the kitchen 
another woman was weaving coarse cotton shirting with the 
ancient rude hand-loom. The mistress herself was spinning 
in the living-room, and asked, when we had grown acquainted, 
what women at the North could find to do, and how they 
could eyer pass the time, when they gave up spinning and 
irewmg. 9ie made the common every-day clothing for all 
W fanSy nd het Berrante. They only bought a few " store- 
tpdi" teikeil " JbceBB-vp " clothes. She kept the negro girls 
^NbitdL ttnn^ ihe winter^ and at all times when they 
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were not needed in the field. She supposed they wotdd 
begin to plant com now in a few days, and then the girls 
would go to work out of doors. I noticed that all the 
bed-clothing, the towels, curtains, etc., in the house, were of 
homespun. 

The proprietor, who had been absent on a fishing excur- 
sion, during the day, returned at dusk. He was la, man of 
the fat, slow-and-easy style, and proved to be good-natured, 
talkative, and commimicative. Ho had bought the tract of 
land he now occupied, and moved upon it about ten years 
before. He had made a large clearing, and could now sell it 
for a good deal more than he gave for it. He intended to 
sell whenever he could get a good oflFer, and move on West. 
It was the best land in this part of the country, and he had 
got it well fenced, and put up a nice house: there were. a 
great many people that like to have these things done for 
them in advance —and he thought he should not have to wait 
long for a purchaser. He liked himself to be clearing land, 
and it wa* getting too close settled about here to suit him. 
He did not have much to do but to hunt and fish, and the 
game was getting so scarce it was too much trouble to go 
after it. Ho did not think there were so many cat in the 
creek as there used to be either, but there were more gar-fish. 
When he first bought this land he was not worth much — ^had 
to run in debt— hadn't but three negroes. Now, he was 
pretty much out of debt and owned twenty negroes, seven of 
them prime field-hands, and he reckoned I had not seen 
a better lot anywhere. 

During the evening, all the cabins were illuminated by 
great fires, and, looking into one of them, I saw a very .pic- 
turesque family group ; a man sat on the ground making a 
basket, a woman lounged on a chest in the chimney comer 
ffmoking a pipe, and a boy and two girls sat in a bed which 
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had been drawn up opposite to her, completing the fireedde 
circle. They were talking and laughing cheerfully. 

The next morning when I turned out I found Tazoo look- 
ing with the eye of a connoisseur at the seven prime field- 
hands, who at half-past seven were just starting off with hoes 
and axes for their day's work. As I approached him, he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm : — 

" Aren't them a right keen lookin' lot of niggers ?" 

And our host soon after coming out, he immediately walked 
trp to him, saying : — 

" Why, friend, them yer niggers o' youm would be good 
for seventy bales of cotton, if you'd move down into our 
country." 

Their owner was perfectly aware of their value, and said 
everything good of them. 

" There's something rather singlar, too, about my niggers ; 
I don't know as I ever see anything like it anywhere else." 

" How so, sir ?" 

" Well, I reckon it's my way o' treatin' '6m, much as any- 
thing. I never hev no difficulty with 'em. Hen't licked a 
nigger in five year, 'cept maybe sprouting some of the young 
ones sometimes. Fact, my niggers never want no lookin' 
arter ; they jus tek ker o' themselves. Fact, they do tek a 
greater interest in the crops than I do myself. There's 
another thing — I 'spose 'twill surprise you — there ent one of 
my niggers but what can read ; read good, too — better 'n I 
can, at any rate." 

" How did they learn ?" 

" Taught themselves. I b'lieve there was one on 'em that 
I bought, that could read, and he taught all the rest. But 
niggers is mighty apt at larnin', a heap more 'n white folks 



is." 



I said that this was contrary to the generally received opinion. 
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" Well, now, let me tell you," he continned ; " I had a hoy 
to work, when I was buildin*, and my hoys jus teachin' him 
night times and such, he wam't here more'n three months, 
and he lamed to read as well as any man I ever heerd, and I 
know he didn't know his letters when he come here. It didn't 
seem to me any white man could have done that ; does it to 
you, now ? 

" How old was he ?" 

" Wam't more'n seventeen, I reckon." 

" How do they get books — do you get them for them ?" 

" Oh, no ; get 'em for themselves. " 

"How?" 

" Buy 'em." 

" How do they get the money ?" 

" Earn it." 

"How?" 

"By their own work. I tell you my niggers have got 
more money 'n I hev." 

" What kind of books do they get ?" 

" Beligious kind a books ginerally — ^these stories ; and 
some of them will buy novels, I believe. They won't let on 
to that, but I expect they do it." 

They bought them of peddlers. I inquired about the law 
to prevent negroes reading, and asked if it allowed books to 
be sold to negroes. He had never heard of any such law — 
didn't believe there was any. The Yazoo man said there was 
such a law in his country. Negroes never had anything to 
read there. I asked our host if his negroes were religious, as 
their choice of works would have indicated. 

"Yes; all on 'em, I reckon. Don't s'pose you'll beUeve 
it, but I tell you it's a JGact ; I haint heerd a swear on this 
place for a twelvemonth. They keep the Lord's day, too, 
right tight, in gineral." 
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" Our niggers is mighty wicked down in Yallerbnsh county,* 
said my companion ; ** they dance." 

** Dance on Sunday ?" I asked. 

" Oh, no, we don't allow that." 

" What do they do, then — go to meeting ?" 

" Why, Sundays they sleep mostly ; they've been at work 
hard all the week, you know, and Sundays they stay in their 
cabins, and sleep and talk to each other. There's so 
many of 'em together, they don't want to go visiting oflf the 
place." 

" Are your negroes Baptists or Methodists ?" I inquired of 
our host. 

"All Baptists; niggers allers want to be ducked, you 
know. They ain't content to be just titch'd with water ; they 
must be ducked in all over. There was two niggers jined 
the Methodists up here last summer, and they made the 
minister put 'em into the branch ; they wouldn't jine less 
he'd duck 'em." 

" The Bible says baptize, too," observed Tazoo. 

"Well, they think they must be ducked all under, or 
'tain't no good." 

" Do they go to meeting ?" 

" Yes, they hev a meeting among themselves." 

" And a preacher ?" 

" Yes ; a nigger preacher." 

" Our niggers is mighty wicked ; they dance !" repeated 
Yazoo. 

" Do you consider dancing so very wicked, then ?" I asked. 

" WeU, I don't account so myseK, as I know on, but they 
do, you know — the pious people, aU kinds, except the 'Pis- 
copers ; some o' them, they do dance themselves, I believe. 
Do you dance in your country ?" 

" Yes." 
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** What sort of dances— cotillions and reels ?" 

** Yes ; what do you ?" 

^^Well, we dance cotillions and reels too, and we dance on 
a plank ; that's the kind of dancin' I like best." 

"How is it done?" 

"Why, don'tyou know that ? Ton stand fece to &jce with 
your partner on a plank and keep a dancin'. Put the plank 
np on two barrel heads, so it'll kind o' spring. At some of 
our parties — that's among commcai kind o' people, you know 
— ^it's great fan. They dance as feat as they can, and the 
folks all stand round and hoUer, * Keep it up, John !' ' Oo 
Uy Nance !^ ' DonH give it up so .'' * Old Virginny never 
tire /' * Heel and toe, ketch a fire !' and such kind of obser- 
vations, and clap and stamp 'em." 

** Do your negroes dance much ?" 

" Yes, they are mighty fond on't. Saturday night they 
dance all night, and Sunday nights too. Daytime they sleep 
and rest themselves, and Sunday nights we let 'em dance and 
sing if they want. It does 'em good, you know, to enjoy 
theirselves." 

" They dance to the banjo, I suppose ?" 

" Banjos and violins ; some of 'em has got violins." 

" I like to hear negroes sing," said I. 

" Niggers is allers good singers nat'rally," said our host 
" I reckon they got better lungs than white folks, they hev 
Buch powerful voices.'' 

We were sitting at this time on the rail fence at the comer 
of a hog-pen and a large half-cleared field. In that part of 
this field nearest the house, among the old stumps, twenty or 
thirty small fruit trees had been planted. I asked what sorts 
they were. 

" I don't know — good kinds tho', I expect ; I bought *em 
for that at any rate." 
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" Where did jim buy tLem ?" 

" I boii{,'lit 'em of a feller that came a peddlm' round here 
last lall ; he said I'd find 'em good." 

" Wliat did yoa pay ibr them ?" 

"A bit apiece." 

" That's very cheap, if they're good for anything ; yoa an 
sure they're gralfed, arn't yoa ?" 

" Only by what he said— he said they waa grafted kinds. 
I've got a paper in the hotasen he gin me, tells about 'em ; 
leastways, he said it did. They's the curoseat kinds of trees 
printed iiito it you ever heerd on. Bat I did not bay none, 
only the fruit kinds." 

Grettmg off the fence I began to pick about the roots of 
one of them with my pocket-knife. Alter exposing the tnmk 
for five or six inches below the surface, I said, " You've 
planted these too deep, if they're all like this. Ton shonld 
have the ground dished about it or it won't grow." I tried 
another, and after picking some minutes without finding any 
signs of the " collar," I asked if they bad all been planted so 
deeply. 

" I don't know^ — I told the boys to put 'em in about 
leet, and I expect Uxey did, for they fimcied to have appi 
trees growiu'." 

The catalogue of the tree-peddler, which afterwards came 
into my possession, quite justified the opinion my boat ex- 
pressed of the kinds of trees descriled in it. The reader shall 
judge for himself, and I assure him that the tbllowing is a 
literal transcript of itj omitting the sections beaded " Aneebus 
new," "Camelias," " Ehododendruma," " Eubbs Pteony," 
" Itosiera," " Wind's flowers of the gi'eatest scarcity, 
bona Koots, and of various kinds of giaines." 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE 

OF THE PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS IMPORTED BY 

EOUSSET 

if«iiT>«« OF BSYEBAL SOGIEmB. 

At Paris (France), bonleraid of Hopital, and at Chambeiy, fanbouig de 

Mache. 



JfB BoussET beg to inform they are arriyed in this town, with a large as- 
sortment of the most rare vegetable plants, either flowerd on fhdt bearer, 
onion bolbons, seeds, &o^ &c. Price very moderate. 
Their itcre is iUwited 



CHOIX lyARBRES A FRUIT. 



Ghoios of Fbxtit Tssm 

Pbab Tksbb. 

1 Oood Louisa firom Avnmdie. 
3 Winter's Perfome. 
8 8aintrJ<dm-in-lTon. 

lieon-tbe-Olerc. 

Bergamot from Knglnnd. 

DococBs of AngoauoiM. 

Gooln-MoroeatL 

8 Tarquin Pear. 

9 Summer's Good (lai^) Ghriftlan. 

10 Good Turkisk Christian. 

11 Grey (large) Beurr€. 

12 Royal Beurre from Kngland. 



4 
5 
6 
t 



1 Bon-Chr^Uen d'4t6, 
a — d'biver. 

3 — de Pftque. 

4 Doyenne blanc 

5 Dnchesse d' Angora-New. 

6 Belle Angevine, fondanie. 

7 Crassane d'hiver. 

8 Lonise d'Orleans, sncr^ 
t Double fleur bfttif. 

10 Angelique de Tour. 



Borgamotte de Milan, Gros. 

— d'Aienfon, trdfl-gros. 
Beurrd gris d'hiver. 

— Amanlis. 

— d'Hardeopont> pr6oooe. 
Fortune, f<Hidant. 
Josephine, chair fine. 
Martin-sec, sacxk. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
1 
8 
9 Mesdre, gris. 

10 Muscat d^et^. 

11 Doyenn6 d'antomne. 

12 — d'hiver, 

13 Yiigoaleuse fondonte. 

14 Bezy-Lamotte. 

15 Gros-Blanqaet. 



1 Benetto of Spain. 

2 — Green. 

3 Apple Coin. 

4 — I-Viette. 

6 CalviUe, white, wintei's fhiit 

6 — red, autumn's fruit. 

7 — red, winter's fhdt. 

8 Violet or of the Four-Taste. 

9 Renette from England, or Gold-Apple. 

1 Golded Renette, a yellow backward plant. 

11 White — of a great perfume. 

12 Renette, red, winter's fruit. 



1 Renette, yellow, heavy fruit. 

2 — rrej, very delicate. 

3 — Princess noble. 

4 Apple d'Api. 

6 - d£ve. 

6 Winter's Postopbe. 

7 Plein gney fenouillet. 

8 Renette franc. 

9 — of St. Laurent. 

10 Sammers Nmnbourg. 

11 Belle du Havre. 

12 Belle Uollandaise. 



Violet Apple or of the 4 taste ; the fruit 

may be preserved 2 years. 
Princess Renette, of a gold yellow, 

spotted with red of a delicious taste. 
White Renette from Canada, of which 
the skin is lite scales strange by its 
size. 
The Cythire Apple. 
ITie Caynoite Apple. 
6 Apple Trees with double flowers. Blooms 

twice a year, Camilla's flowers like. 
106 others kinds of Apples of the newest 
choice. 

Apricots. 

1 The Ladie's Apricots. 

2 The Peack Apricots. 

3 The Royal Apricots. 



4 

5 
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4 The Gro6 Moacg Apricots. 
6 The Pourret Apricots. 

6 Purtuffal Apricots. 

7 Apricats monstruons from America, of 

a gold vellow, of an atormous sise, 
and of the pine's apple taste. 

Peach Trkbs. 

1 Peach Grosse Mignonne. 
a — Bello Beaaty. 

3 — Godess. 

4 — Beauty of Phris. 

4 — From Naples I said without stone, 

6 Bmgnon. muse taste. 

1 Admirable; Belle of Vitiy. 

8 The iMTgs Royal. 

9 Monstruons Pavie. 

10 The Cardinal, very forward. 

11 Good Workman. 

12 liOtitis Bonaparte. 

13 The Prince's I'each, melting in the month. 

14 The Priiice's Peach from Africa, with 

large white fruit, weif^ing pound and 
half each ; hearly, new Una. 
60 others new kinds of Peach Trees. 



Pluv Tbrxs. 

1 Plum Lamortc. 

2 Surpasse Monsieur. 

3 IXinios with muse taste. 

4 Koyale of Tonrs. 

6 Green Gage, of a violet oolour. 

6 I^rgc Mirabelle. 

7 Green gage, golded. 

8 imperial, of a violet colour. 

KmpreHs, of a white colour. 

10 Ste-Catherine, zellow, suger taste like. 

Cherbt Trebs. 

1 Cherry from the North. 

2 — Royal, gives fh>m 1 8 to 20 cherries 

weihing one pound, 4 differentes 

kinds. 
:< Cherry Reina Hortense. 
4 — Montmorency. 
6 — with thort stalk (Gros-Gobet), 

6 — Le Merder. 

7 — Four for a pound. 

8 Cherry Beau^ of Ghoicy. 

9 — The English. 

10 Chfrry-l)uck. 

11 — Creole with bunches. 

12 — Bigarrot or monster of new 

M6zel. 



CUBBAHT TrBBS. 

1 Cnrrant Three with red bunches (grapes). 

2 — — with white bunches. 

'3 Gooseberries of ist choice (Raspberries) 

six kinds of al^ry. 
4 New Idnd of currants, of which the grapes 

are as big as the wine grapes. 



QMATn Wnm. 

1 Chassclas of Fontahi^leaa, with laigi 

gold grains. 

2 Chasselas, black very good. 

3 — red, of muse teste. 

4 Yerdal, the sweetest and finest fruit tat 

desert 
6 White .Muscadine grape, or of FVonti* 
gnan. 

6 Muscat of Alexandria, muse faatei 

7 Comicbon, white, sweet sucar Wu, rtrj 

good. • 

8 Tokay, red and white. 

9 Verios fh>m Bordeaux, large yellow frnit 

10 St Peter laiige and fine frnit 

11 Red Muscadine Graper. 

12 Raisin of Mit j u p^^ 

13 The Celestial Wine Mree, or the m- 

phibious grain, weighing two oimoei^ 
the grain of a red and violet coloar. 

New Strawbkbrt Plavxiu 

1 The Strawberry Cremont. 

2 — — the Queen. 

3 — — monster, new kind. 

4 — — fromClUlL 
6 Oaperon of a raspberry taste. 

6 Scarlat from Venose, very forward plant 

7 l*rince Albert Iruit of veiy peats 

beauty. 

8 Grinston colalant, very large. 

9 Rose^Berry, big fruit and.of a long fonn. 

10 Bath chery, very good. 

11 The Big Chinese Strawberry, weihfng 

16 to a pound, produce fruit all year 
round, of the pine apple's tasta. 

12 Vihnoth fUlL 

New Fio Trees of a MoNSTRnouB Sbb. 

1 Diodena white, of a large size. 

2 Duchess of Maroc, green fruit 
8 Donne-li-Dieu, blue fruit 

4 La Sansporcille. yellow fruit 

l%e Perpetual Rapsberry Tree, Imported 
from Indies producing a fruit large as an 
egg, taste delicious 3 kinds, red, vfolet and 

white. 



The Rapiberry Tree from /Vutoljf , red fhdt, 
very good of an extraordinary sfate, veiy 
hearly forward plant 



Cherry Currant Tree, with large bunchesb 
it has a great production. Its numerous 
and long bunches cover entirely the old 
wood and looks like grapes; the frnit of 
a cherry pink colour is very large and of 
the best quality. 



Jtparagus from Africa, new kinds, good 
to eat the same year of their planting 
(seeds of two years). 1000 vartetleam 
annual and perpetual flower's grains alio 
of kitchen garden grains. 
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PAXTLNOYIA INPERIALIS. Magntfioent hardy plant from 13 to 16 yards of hfgtli : its 
leave come to the sise of T6 to 80 centimeter and its fine and larg flowers of a fine blue, 
gives when the spring comes, a soft and agreable perfume. 
Betide* these plants the amateur toiU^ne at M. Boussbt, stores, a great number of other 

Flants and Fruit Trees qf which would be to long to describe, 

NOTICE. 

The admirable and strange plant called T^mnpHte du «/upem«n< (The Judgment Trcnnpette) 
of that name having not yet fuund its classification. 

This marvellous plant was send to us from China by the cleuer and courageous botanist 
collector M. Fortune, firom I'Uimalaya, near summet of the Chamalari Macon. 

This splendid plant deserves the first rank among all kinds of plant wldi the botanical 
science has produce till now in spite of alkthe new discoveries. 

This bulbous plant gives several stems on tlie same subject. It grows to the^hetght of 6 
feet. It is furnished with flowers from bottcnn to top, 'Vhe bud looks by his from like a 
big cannon ball of a heavenly blue. The center is of an aurora yeUewish colour. The vege- 
tation of that plant is to fouitfuU that when it is near to blossom it gives a great heat when 
tassing it in hand and when the bud opens it produces a naite Similar to a pistole shot. Im- 
mediately the v^etation takes fire aiMi bums like alcohol about an hour and a half. The 
flowers succeeding one to the other gives the satisfaction of havhig flowers during 7 or 8 
months. 

The most intense cold can not hurt this plant and can be culvlvated in pots, in appartmenti 
or gpeen houses. 

Wa call the public attention to this plant as a great curiosity. 

Havre->Printed by F. HUR, rue de Parts, 89. 



"But come/' said the &rmer, "go in; iake a drink. 
Breakfast'!! be ready right smart." 

" I don't want ta drink before breakfiast, tliank you." 

"Why not?" 

"I'm not accustomed to it, and I don't find it's wholesome." 

Not wholesome to drink before breakfiast ! Tliat was " a 
new kink " to our joUy host, and troubled him as much as a 
new " ism " would an old fogy. Not wholesome ? He had 
always reckoned it wam't very wholesome not to drink before 
breakfiast. He did not expect I had seen a great many 
healthier men than he was, had I ? and he always took a 
drink before breakfiast. If a man just kept himself well strung 
up, without ever stretching himself right tight, he didn't 
reckon damps or heat would ever do him much harm. He 
had never had a sick day since he came to tiiis place, and he 
reckoned that this was owin' considerable to the good rye 
whisky he took. It was a healthy trac' of land, though, he 
believed, a mighty healthy trac' ; everything seemed to thrive 
here. We must see a nigger-gal that he was raisin'; she 
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wita just coming five, and would pull up nigh upon a hundred 
weight. 

" Two year ago," he continaed, after taking hia dram, as 
we aat bj the fire in the north i-oom, " when I had a carpen- 
ter here to finish off this house, I told one of my boys he miist 
come in and help him. I reckoned he would larn quick, if he 
waa a mind to. So he come in, and a week arterwarda he 
fitted the plank and laid this floor, and now you jnst look at it ; 
I don't belieye any man could do it better. That was twg 
year ago, and now he's as good a carpenter as you ever see, * 
bonght him some tools after the carpenter left, and he can i 
anything with 'em — make a table or a chest of drawers o 
thing, I think niggers is somehow nat'raUy ingenious ; r 
80 'n white folks. They is woaderful apt to any kind of alight ' 

I took out my pocket-map, and while studying it, i 
Yazoo some questions about the route East. Not having y 
studied geography, as he obaeiTsd, he could not answer. Oo 
host inquired where I was going, that way. I said I shonl 
go on to Carohna, 

" Expect you're going to buy a rice-ferm, in the CaroliiiiflQ 
aint you ? and I reckon you're up hers speckylating arter nig- 
ger stock, aint yon now ?" 

" Well," said I, " I would n't mind getting that iat girl 
yours, if we can made a trade. How much a pound will y 
seU her at ?" 

" We don't sell niggers by the pound in this country." 

" Well, how much by the lump ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; reckon I don't keer about sellin' h 
just yet." 

After breakfast, I inquired about the management of t 
jarm. He said that he purchased negroes, as he was at^ 
from time to time. He grew rich by the improved saleal^ 
vaJue of his land, arising in part from theii' labour, and i 
their natural increase and improvement, for he bought ool 
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such as would be likely to increase in value on his hands. He 
had been obliged to spend but little money, being able to live 
and provide most of the food and clothing for his family and 
his people, by the production of his fiarm. He made a little 
cotton, v^hich he had to send some distance to be ginned and 
baled, and then waggoned it seventy miles to a market ; also 
raised some wheat, which he turned into flour at a neighbour- 
ing mill, and sent to the same market. This transfer engaged 
much of the winter labour of his man-slaves. 

I said that I supposed the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
as it progressed east, would shorten the distance to which it 
would be necessary to draw his cotton, and so be of much ser- 
vice to him. He did not know that. He did not know as he 
should ever use it. He expected they would charge pretty 
high for carrying cotton, and his niggers hadn't any thing jelse 
to do. It did not really cost him anything now to send it to 
Memphis, because he had to board the niggers and the cattle 
anyhow, and they did not want much more on the road than 
they did at home. 

He made a large crop of com, which, however, was mainly 
consumed by his own force, and he killed annually about one 
hundred and fifty hogs, the bacon of which was all consumed 
in his own family and by his people, or sold to passing travel- 
lers. In the fell, a great many drovers and slave-dealers 
passed over the road with their stock, and they frequently 
camped against this house, so as to buy com and bacon of him. 
This they cooked themselves. 

There were sometimes two hundred negroes brought along 
together, going South. He didn't always have bacon to spare 
for them, though he killed one hundred and fifty swine. They 
were generally bad characters, and had been sold for fau t by 
their owners. Some of the slave-dealers were high-minded, 
honourable men, he thought ; " high-toned gentlemen, as ever 
he saw, some of 'em, was." 



80 oonosr axd slatebx. 

XiggeiB were great eaters, and wanted mare meat than 
white folks ; and he always gare his as mneh as they wanted, 
and mofe too. The negro cook always got dinner for them, 
and took what she liked for it ; his wife didn't know much 
ahont it. She got as mnch as she liked, and he gaessed she 
didn't spare it. When the field-hands were anywhere within 
a reasonable distance, they always came up to the honse to get 
their dinner. K they were going to work a great way off, 
they wotdd carry their dinner with them. They did as they 
liked about it. When they hadn't taken their dinner, the cook 
called them at twelve o'clock with a concL They ate in the 
kitchen, and he had the same dinner that they did, right out 
of the same frying-pan ; it was all the same, only they ate in 
the kitchen, and he ate in the room we were in, with the door 
open between them. 

I brought up the subject of the cost of labour, North and 
South. He had no apprehension that there would ever be any 
want of labourers at the South, and could not understand that 
the ruling price indicated the state of the demand for them. 
He thought negroes would increase more rapidly than the 
need for their labour. " Niggers," said he, " breed fester than 
white folks, a 'mazin' sight, you know ; they begin younger." 

" How young do they begin ?" 

'^ Sometimes at fourteen, sometimes at sixteen, and some- 
times at eighteen." 

" Do you let them marry so young as that ?" I inquired. 
He laughed, and said, " They don't very often wait to be 
married." 

"When they marry, do they have a minister to many 
them ?" 

" Yes, generally one of their own preachers." 

" Do they with you ?" I inquired of Yazoo. 

" Yes, sometimes they hev a whi^ b minister, and sometimes 
a black one, and if there am't neither handy, they get some of 
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the pious ones to marry 'em. But then very often they only 
just come and ask our consent, and then go ahead, without any 
more, ceremony. They just call themselves married. But 
most niggers likes a ceremony, you know, and they generally 
make out to hev one somehow. They don't very often get 
married for good, though, without trying each other, as they 
say, for two or three weeks, to see how they are going to like 
each other." 

I afterwards asked how far it was to the post-office. It was 
six miles. " One of my boys," said our host, ** always gets 
the paper every week. He goes to visit his wife, and passes 
by the post-office every Sunday. Our paper hain't come, 
though, now, for three weeks. The mail don't come very re- 
gular." All of his negroes, who had wives oflf the place, left 
an hour before sunset on Saturday evening. One of them, 
who had a wife twenty miles away, left at twelve o'clock Satur- 
day, and got back at twelve o'clock Monday. 

" We had a nigger once," said Yazoo, " that had a wife fif- 
teen miles away, and he used to do so ; but he did some ras- 
cality once, and he was afraid to go again. He told us his 
wife was so far oflf, 't was too much trouble to go there, and he 
believed he'd give her up. We was glad of it. He was a 
darned rascally nigger — allers getting into scrapes. One time 
We sent him to mill, and he went round into town and sold 
Some of the meal. The storekeeper wouldn't pay him for't, 
'cause he hadn't got an order. The next time we were in town, 
the storekeeper just showed us the bag of meal ; said he reck- 
oned 't was stole ; so when we got home we just tied him up 
to the tree and licked him. He's a right smart nigger ; ras- 
cally niggers allers is smart. I'd rather have a rascally nigger 
than any other — they's so smart allers. He is about the best 
lugger we've got." 

'* I have heard," said I, " that religious negroes were gene- 

YOL. n. a 



rally the most volualilp. I have been told that a third more 
would be given for a man if he were- reiigionB." " Well, I 
never heerd of it before," said he. Onr host thonprlit there 
was no dii&reocc in the market value of sinners and saints. 

"Only," observed Yazoo, "tiie rascalier a nigger is, the 
better he'll work. Now that yer nigger I waa tellin' you on, 
he's worth moi^'n any other nigger we've got. He's a yaller 
nigger." 

I asked tlieir opinion as to tlie comparative vaJae of black 
and yellow negroes. Our host had two blight mnlafto boys 
among hia — didn't think there waa much difierence, "bat 
allers reckoned yellow fellows waa the best a little ; they 
worked smarter. He would rather have tljem." Tazoo 
would not; he "didn't think but what they'd work as wellj 
but he didn't fancy yoUow negroes 'round him ; would rathor 
have real bkck ones." 

I aakod our host if he bad no foreman or driver for his ne- 
groes, or if he gave his directions to one of them in pardcnlar 
for all the rest. He did not. They all did just as they 
plea.sed, and arranged the work among themselves. They 
never needed driving, 

"If I ever notice one of 'em getting a little slack, I just 
talk to him ; teD him we must get out of the grass, and I 
want to hov him stir himself a little more, and then, maybe, 
I slip a dollar into his band, and when he gits into the field 
hcTl go ahead, and the rest seeing him, won't let themselvea 
be distanced by him. My niggers never want no lookin' 
arter. They tek more interest in the crop than I do myself, 
every one of 'em-" 

Religions, instructed, and seeking furtier erdightemnent j 
induatrionB, energetic, and self directing ; well fed, respected, 
and trusted by theii master, and this master an illiterate, in- 
dolent, and careless man ! A very different state of things, 
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this, bom what I saw on a certain great cotton planter's 
estate, where a profit of i 100,000 was made in a single year, 
but where fiye hundred negroes were constantly kept under 
the whip, where religion was only a pow-wow or cloak for 
immorality, and where the negro was considered to be of an 
inferior race, especially designed by Providence to be kept in 
the position he there occupied ! A very different thing ; and 
strongly suggesting what a very different thing Jhis negro 
servitude might be made in general, were the ruling disposi- 
tion of the South more just and sensible. 

About half-past eleven, a stage coach, which had come earlier 
in the morning from the East, and had gone on as far as the 
biX)ok, retmned, having had our luggage transferred to it from 
the one we had left on the other side. In the transfer a portion 
of mine was omitted and never recovered. Up to this time our 
host had not paid the smallest attention to any work his men 
were doing, or even looked to see if they had fed the cattle, but 
had lounged about, sitting upon a fence, chewing tobacco, and 
talking with us, evidently very glad to have somebody to con- 
verse with. He went in once again, after a drink ; showed us 
the bacon he had in his smoke-house, and told a good many 
stories of his experience in life, about a white man's " dying 
hard " in the neighbourhood, and of a tree falling on a team 
with which one of his negroes was ploughing cotton, " which 
was lucky " — that is, that it did not kill the negro — aad a 
good deal about "hunting" when he was younger and 
lighter. 

Still absurdly influenced by an old idea which I had 
brought to the South with me, I waited, after the coach came 
in sight, for Yazoo to put the question, which he presently 
did, boldly enough. 

" Well ; reckon we're goin' now. What's the damage ?" 

" Well ; reckon seventy-five cents 'U be right." 

• a 2 
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CHAPTER m. 




Certiral Mississippi, May 3\st. — Yesterday was a raw, col 
day, vdnd north<«a.8t, like a dry Dorth-east Btona at bom 
Fortunately I came to the pleasanteat house and household 
had seen for some time. The proprietor was a natiTe < 
Maryknd, and had traTelled in the North ; a devout Metho 
dist, and somewhat educated. He first came South, as I o 
derstood, for the benefit of hia health, his lungs being weat 

His first dwelling, a mde log cabin, was still standing, an 
was occupied by some of his slaves. The new house, a cottagf 
uomisting of four rooms and a hall, stood in a snmll grove t 
Oiika ; the family were quiet, kind, and sensible. 

\Vlien I arrived, the oldest boy was at work, holding 
plough in the cotton-field, but he left it and came at once, wit 
confident and afiable courtesy, to entertoin me. 

My host had been in Texas, and after exploring it c 
thoroughly, concluded that he much preferred to remain whts, 
he was. He fomid no part of that country where g 
timber, and a healthy climate were combined : in the West li 
did not like the vicinage of the Germans and Mexicans ; mon 
over, he didn't "fancy" a prairie county. Here, in &vouraU 
years, he got a bale of cotton to the acre. Not so much ao) 
ae formerly. Still, he said, the soil would be good enoug 
ibr him here, for many years to come, 

I went five times to the stable without being able t 
a servant there, I was always told that " the boy" wont 
feed my horse, and take ^ood care of him, when he came 
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^D^iso at length I had to go to bed, trusting to this assurance. 

1 Went out just before breakfast next morning, and found the 

^i^rse with only ten dry cobs in the manger. I searched for 

^e boy ; could not find him, but was told that my horse had 

0^ fed. I said, " I wish to have him fed more — ^as much 

^ he wiU eat." Very well, the boy should give him more. 

Wien I went out after break&st the boy was leading out the 

^otse. I asked if he had given him com this morning. 

"Oh yes, sir." 

"How many ears did you give himr 

" Ten or fifteen — or sixteen, sir ; he eats very hearty." 

I went into the stable and saw that he had not been fed ; 
'there were the same ten cobs (dry) in the manger. I doubted, 
^indeed, &om their appearance, if the boy had fed him at all 
ihe night before. I fed him with leaves myself, but could not 
get into the com crib. The proprietor was, I do not doubt, 
perfectly honest, but the negro had probably stolen the com 
This owa hog; aad fowls. / . 

The next day I rode more than thirty miles, having secured 
a good feed of com for the horse at midday. At nightfall I 
was much fatigued, but had as yet failed to get lodging. It 
began to rain, and grew dark, and I kept the road with diffi- 
culty. About nine o'clock I came to a large, comfortable 
house. 

An old lady sat in the verandah, of whom I asked if I could 
be accommodated for the night : " Beckon so," she replied : 
then after a few moments' reflection, without rising from her 
chair she shouted, " Gul ! — gal !" Presently a girl came. 

" Missis ?" 

" CaU Tom !" 

The girl went off, while I remained, waiting for a more 

definite answer. At length she returned : " Tom ain't tbere, 
• * » 
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"Who is there?" 

" Old Pete." 

" Well, tell h\m to come and take this gentleman's horae.*' 

Pete came, and I went with him to the gate where I hai 
fiwtened my horse. Here he called for some younger slave ta 
oome and take him down to '* the pen," while he took off tite 
saddle. 

All this time it was raining, but any rapidity of moyement 
was out of the question. Pete continued shouting. " Why 
not lead the horse to the pen yourseK?" I asked. " I must 
take care of de saddle and tings, massa ; tote 'em to de house 
whar dey'll be safe. Dese niggers is so treacherous, can't 
leave nothin' roun' but deyll hook suthing off of it." 

Next morning, at dawn of day, I saw honest Pete come 
into the room where I was in bed and go stealthily to his 
young master's clothes, probably mistaking them for mine. 
I moved and he dropped them, and slunk out to the next room, 
where he went loudly to making a fire. I managed to see the 
horse well fed night and morning. 

There were three pretty young women in this house, of 
good manners and well dressed, except for the abundance of 
rings and jewelry which they displayed at breakfast. One of 
them surprised me not a Uttle at the table. I had been 
offered, in succession, fried ham and eggs, sweet potatoes, 
apple-pie, corn-bread, and molasses; this last article I de- 
clined, and passed it to the young lady opposite, looking to 
see how it was to be used. She had, on a breakfast plate, 
£ried ham and eggs and apple-pie, and poured molasses 
between them. 

June id. — I stopped last evening at the house of a man 
who was called *' Doctor " by his family, but who vras, to judge 
from his language, very iUiterate. His son, by whom I was 
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&st leoeiTedy followed me to the stable. He had oidered a 

negro child to lead my horse, but as I saw the little fellow 

coald n't hold him I went myself. He had no fodder (com- 

lesTies), and proposed to give the horse some shucks (com- 

ioaks) dipped in salt water, and, as it was now too late to go 

tartbet, I assented. Belshazzar licked them greedily, but 

TVDuld not eat them, and they seemed to destroy his appetite 

for com, for late in the eyening, haying groped my way into 

the stable, I found seyen small ears of com, almost untasted, 

in the manger. I got the young man to come out and give 

him more. 

The ** Doctor " returned from " a hunt," as he said, with no 
game but a turtle, which he had taken from a " trot line " — 
a line, with hooks at intervals, stretched across the river. 

The house was large, and in a good-sized parlour or com- 
mon room stood a handsome centre table, on which were a 
£efw books and papers, mostly Baptist publications. I sat 
here alone in the evening, straining my eyes to read a 
wretchedly printed newspaper, tiU I was offered a bed. I 
was very tired and sleepy, having been iU two nights before. 
The bed was apparently clean, and I gladly embraced it. 

My host, holding a candle for me to undress by (there 
was no candlestick in the house), called to a boy on the 
outside to fasten the doors, which he did by setting articles 
of ftuniture against them. When I had got into bed he went 
himself into an inner room, the door of which he closed and 
&stened in the same manner. No sooner was the light with- 
drawn than I was attacked by bugs. I was determined, if 
possible, not to be kept awake by them, but they soon con- 
queied me. I never suffered such incessant and merciless 
persecution from them before. In half an hour I was nearly 
frantic, and leaped from bed. But what to do ? There was 
no use in making a disturbance ieibout it; doubtless every 
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other bed and resting place in the house was full of them. 1 
shook out my day clothes carefoUy and put them on, and 
then pushing away the barricade, opened the door and went 
into the parlour. At first I thought that I would arrange 
the chairs in a row and sleep ou them ; but this I found 
impraeticahle, for the seats of the chairs were too narrow, and 
moreover of deerskin, which was sure to be full of fleas if cot 
of bugs. Stiif and sore and weak, I groaningly lay down 
where the hght of the moon came through a broken window, 
for bugs feed but httle except in darkness, and with my 
saddle-bags for a pillow, again essayed to sleep. Fleas ! in- 
stantly. There was nothing eke to be done ; I was too tired 
to sit up, even if that woiJd have effectually removed the 
annoyance. Finally I dozed— not long, I think, for I was 
suddenly awakened by a large insect dropping upon my eye, 
I struck it ofl', and at the moment it stung me. My eyelid 
swelled immediately, and grew painful, but at length I slept 
in spile of it, I was once more awakened by a large beetle 
which fell on me from the window ; once more I got asleep, 
till finally at four o'clock I awoke with that feverish dryness 
of the eyes which indicates a determination to sleep no more. 
It was dayhght, and I was stiff and shivering ; the inflamma^ 
tdon and pain of the sting in my eychd had in a great degree 
subsided. I pushed hack the bolt of the outside door-lock, 
and went to the stable. The negroes were ah-eady at work 
in the field. Belshazzar had had a bad night too : that was 
evident. The floor of the stall, being of earth, had been 
trodden into liwo hollows at each end, leaving a small rough 
hillock in the centre. Bad as it was, however, it was the 
best in the stable ; only one in four of the stall.'^ having a 
manger that was not broken down. A wee httle black girl 
and boy were cleaning their master's hoisea — mino lliey were 
aiiaid of. They had managed to put some d-csh com in his 
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manger, lioweyer, and as he refused to eat, I took a curry- 
comb and brush, and in the next two hours gave him the first 
thorough grooming he had enjoyed since I owned him. I 
could not detect the reason of his loss of appetite. I had 
been advised by an old southern traveller to examine the com 
when my horse refused to eat — ^if com were high I might find 
that it had been greased. From the actions of the horse, 
then and subsequently, I suspect some trick of this kind was 
here practised upon me. When I returned to the house and 
asked to wash, water was given me in a vessel which, though 
I doubted the right of my host to a medical diploma, certainly 
smelt strongly of the shop — ^it was such as is used by apotheca- 
ries in mixing drugs. The title of Doctor is often popularly 
given at the South to druggists and venders of popular medi- 
cines ; very probably he had been one, and had now retired 
to enjoy the respectabihty of a planter. 

Jwne 2nd, — I met a ragged old negro, of whom I asked the 
way, and at what house within twelve miles I had better stop. 
He advised me to go to one more than twelve miles distant. 

" 1 suppose," said I, " I can stop at any house along the 
road here, can't I ? They'll all take in travellers ?" 

" Yes, sir, if you'll take rough fare, such as travellers has 
to, sometimes. They're aU damn'd rascals along dis road, for 
ten or twelve miles, and you'll get nothin' but rough fare. 
But I say, massa, rough fare 's good enough for dis world ; 
ain't it, massa ? Dis world ain't nothin ; dis is heU, dis is, 
I calls it ; heU to what 's a comin' arter, ha ! ha ! . Ef you 's 
prepared ? you says. I don't look much 's if I was prepared, 
does I ? nor talk like it, nuther. De Lord he cum to me in 
my cabin in de night time, in de year '45." 

" What ?" 

" De Lord ! massa, de bressed Lord ! He cum to me in 
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de night time, in de year '45, and he says to me, says iW' 
* 111 spare you yet five year longer, old boy !' So when '50 
cum romid I thought my time had cum, sure ; but as I didn't 
die, I reckon de Lord has 'cepted of me, and I 'specs I shall 
be saved, dough I don't look much Uke it, ha ! ha ! ho ! ho! 
de Lord am my rock, and he shall not perwail over me. I 
will he down in green pastures and take up my bed in hdl, 
yet wiU not His mercy circumwent me. Got some baocy , 
master ?" 

A httle after sunset I came to an unusually promising 
plantation, the dwelling being within a large enclosure, in 
which there was a well-kept southern sward shaded by fine 
trees. The house, of the usual form, was painted white, and 
the large number of neat out-buildings seemed to indicate 
opulence, and, I thought, unusual good taste in its owner. 
A lad of sixteen received me, and said I could stay ; I might 
fiisten my horse, and when the negroes came up he would 
have him taken care of. When I had done so, and had 
brought the saddle to the verandah, he offered me a chair, 
andg^t once commenced a conversation in the character of 
enfertainer. Nothing in his tone or manner would have 
indicated that he was not the jEather of the family, and pro- 
prietor of the establishment. No prince royal could have 
had more assured and nonchalant dignity. Yet a northern 
stable-boy, or apprentice, of his age, would seldom be found 
as ignorant. 

"Where do you hve, sir, when you are at home?" he 
asked. 

"At New York." 

" New York is a big place, sir, I expect ?" 

" Yes, very big." 

" Big as New Orleans, is it, sir ?" 

" Yes, much bigger." 
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"Bigger *n New Orleans ? It mxist be a bally city/* 
** Yes; the largest in America." 
** Sickly there now, sir ?" 
"No, not now ; it is sometimes." 
"Like New Orleans, I suppose ?" 
"No, never so bad as New Orleans sometimes is." 
"Eight healthy place, I expect, sir ?" 
" Yes, I belieye so, for a place of its size." 
" What diseases do you have there, sir ?" 
" All sorts of diseases — ^not so much fever, however, as you 
have h«:eabouts." 

Measles and hooping-cough, sometimes, I reckon ?" 
Yes, 'most all the time, I dare say." 
All the time ! People must die there right smart Some 
is dyin' 'most every day, I expect, sir ?" 

** More than a hundred every day, I suppose." 
" Gosh ! a hundred every day ! Almighty sickly place 't 
must be ?" 

** It is such a large place, you see — seven hundred thousand 
people." ^ 

" Seven hundred thousand-— expect that's a heap of people, 
ain't it ?" 

His &ther, a portly, well-dressed man, soon came in, and 
learning that I had been in Mexico, said, ** I suppose there's 
a heap of Americans flocking in and settling up that country 
along on the line, ain't there, sir ?" 

"No, sir, very few. I saw none, in fact — only a few 
Irishmen and Frenchmen, who called themselves Americans. 
Those were the only foreigners I saw, except negroes." 
" Niggers ! Where were they from ?" 
" They were runaways from Texas." 
"But their masters go there and get them again, don't 
they?" 
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" No, sir, they can't." 

*' Why not ?" 

'' The Mexicans are friendly to the niggers, and proteet 
them." 

" But why not go to the Goyemment ?" 

*' The Goyemment considers them as free, and will not let 
them be taken back." 

'^ But that's stealing, sir. Why don't our Goyemment main 
them deliyer them up ? What good is the Gt>yemment to hb 
if it don't preserye the rights of property, sir ? Niggers aie 
property, ain't they ? and if a man steals my property, ain't 
the Government bound to get it for me ? Niggers are pro- 
perty, sir, the same as horses and cattle, and nobody's any 
more right to help a nigger that's run away than he has to 
steal a horse." 

He spoke yery angrily, and was excited. Perhaps he was 
indirectly addressing me, as a Northern man, on Hie general 
subject of fugitive slaves. I said that it vms neoefisary to 
have special treaty stipulations about such matters. The 
Mexicans lost their peons — ^bounden servants ; they ran away 
to our side, but the United States Government neyer took any 
measures to restore them, nor did the Mexicans ask iL 
" But," he answered, in a tone of indignation, " those are not 
niggers, are they? They are white people, sir, just as 
white as the Mexicans themselves, and just as much right to 
be free." 

My horse stood in the yard till quite dark, the negroes not 
coming in from the cotton-field. I twice proposed to take 
him to the stable, but he said, '* No : the niggers would come 
up soon and attend to him." Just as we were called to sapper, 
the negroes began to make their appearance, getting oyer a 
fence with their hoes, and the master called to one to pnt the 
horse in the stable, and to ''take good care of him." ''I 
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mnt him to have all the com he'll eat/' said I. '' Tee, sir ; 
feed him well ; do you hear there ?" 

The house was meagrely famislied within, not nearly as 
veil as the most common New England ferm-honse. I saw 
no books and no decorations. The interior wood-work was 
nnpainted. 

At supper there were three negro girls in attendance — two 
children of twelye or fourteen years of age, and an older one, 
bat in a few moments they all disappeared. The mistress 
called aloud several times, and at length the oldest came, 
bingii^ in hot biscuit. 
" Where's Suke and Bet ?" 
" In the kitchen, missus." 
" Tell them both to come to me, right off." 
A few minutes afterwards, one of the girls slunk in and 
stood behind me, as &r as possible from her mistress. Pre- 
sently, however, she was discovered. 

" You Bet, you there ? Come here ! come here to me ! 
dose to me ! (Slap, slap, slap,) Now, why don't you stay 
in here ? (Slap, slap, slap, on the side of the head.) I 
know ! you want to be out in the kitchen with them Indians' ! 
(Slap, slap, slap,) Now see if you can stay here." (Slap !) 
The other girl didn't come at all, and was forgotten. 

As soon as supper was over my hostess exclaimed, " Now, 
you Bet, stop crying there, and do you go right straight 
home ; mind you run every step of the way, and if you stop 
one minute in the kitchen you'd better look out. Begone !" 
During the time I was in the house she was incessantly scold- 
ing the servants, in a manner very disagreeable for me to 
hear, though they seemed to regard it very little. 

The Indians, I learned, Hved some miles away, and were 
hired to hoe cotton. I inquired their wages. "Well, it 
costs me about four bits (fifty cents) a day," (including food, 
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probably). They worked well for a few days at a t 
were better at pickm.c thau at hoeiug, " Tliey don't p 
mucliiii a day as niggera, but do it better." The i 
said tbey were good for nothing, and her hiisband hadfl 
business to plant so much cotton that he Wouldn't 't 
witli his own slave hands. 

"While at tahio a, young man, very dirfy and sweaty, 1 
a ragged shirt and no coat on, came in to supper. Ha 1 
surly and nide in his actions, and did not speak a wordjS 
left the table before I bad finished, and lighting a pipe, ] 
himself at full length on the floor of the room to E 
This was the overseer. 

Immediately after supper the master told me that he uss 
in the habit of going to bed early, and he would show me 
where I was to sleep . He did bo, and left me without s 
candle. It was dark, and I did not know the way to the 
stables, ao I soon went to bed. On a feather bed I did not 
enjoy much rest, and when I at last awoke and dreasei, 
breakfast was just ready. I said I would go first to look 
after my horse, and did so, the planter following me, I 
found him standing in a miserable stall, in a sorry state ; he 
had not been cleaned, and there were no cobs or other indica- 
tions of his having been fed at all since he had been there. I 
said to my host — 

" He has not been fed, sir !" J 

"I wonder! hain't he? " Well, I'll have hiTn fed. ^M 
s'pose the overseer forgot him." | 

But, instead of going to the crib and feeding him at once 
himself^ he returned to the house and blew a honi for a negro ; 
when after a long time one came in sight firom the cotton- 
fields, he called to him to go to the overseer for the key of 
the corn-crib and feed the gentleman's horse, and asked me 
now to come to breaktast. The overseer joined us { 
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supper ; nothing 'was said to him about my hone, and he was 
perfectly silent, and conducted himself like an angry or sulky 
man in all his actions. As before, when he had finished, his 
meal, without waiting for others to leave the table, he lighted 
a pipe and lay down to rest on the floor. I went to the 
stable and found my horse had been supplied with seven poor 
ears of com only. I came back to ask for more, but could 
find neither master nor overseer. While I was packing my 
saddle-bags preparatory to leaving, I heard my host call a 
negro to " clean that gentleman's horse and bring him here." 
As it was late, I did not interpose. While I was putting on 
the bridle, he took off the musquito tent attached to the 
saddle and examined it. I explained why I carried it. 

" You won't want it any more," said he ; " no musquitoes 
of any account where you are going now ; you'd better give 
it to me, sir ; I should like to use it when I go a-fishing ; 
musquitoes are powerfdl bad in the swamp." After some 
further solicitation, as I seldom used it, I gave it to him. 
Almost immediately afterwards he charged me a dollar for my 
entertainment, which I paid, notwithstanding the value of 
the tent was several times that amount. Hospitality to 
travellers is so entirely a matter of business with the common 
planters. 

I passed the hoe-gang at work in the cotton-field, the 
overseer lounging among them carrying a whip ; there were 
ten or twelve of them ; not one looked up at me. Within 
ten minutes I passed five who were ploughing, with no over- 
seer or driver in sight, and each stopped his plough to gaze 
at me. 

Jwne 3rd. — ^Yesterday I met a well-dressed man upon the 
road, and inquired of him if he could recommend me to a 
oomfortable place to pass the night. 
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" Tea, I con," said he ; " yon stop at John Watson b. 
is a real good fellow, and his wife is a nice, tidy woi 
got a good house, and you'll be as well taken care of there i 
in any place I know." 

" What I am moat concerned ahont is a clean bed," said L 

" Well, yon are sale for that, there," 

So distinct a recommendation waa imnsual, and when I 
reached the tonse he had described to me, though it was not 
yet dark, I stopped to solicit entertainment. 

In the gallery sat a fine, stalwart man, and a woman, who 
in size and figure matched him well. Some niddy, fat cM- 
dren were playing on the steps. The man wore a full hoinl, 
which is very uncommon in these parts. I rode to a boisfr- 
block near the gallery, and asked if I could be accommodateJ 
for the night. " Oh, yes, yon can stay here if you can get 
along without anything to eat; we don't have anytliingto 
eat hut once a week." "You look as if it agreed with you, 
I reckon I'll try it for one night." "Ahght, sir, ahgU- 
Why, yon came from Texas, didn't you? Your rig locib 
like it," he said, as I dismounted. " Yes, I've just crossed 
Texas, all the way from the Kio Grande." " Have yon 
though ? Well, I'll be rigtt glad to hear something of th»t 
country." He threw my saddle and hags across the rail of 
the gallery, and we walked together to the stable. 

"I hear that there are a great many Germans in the 
western part of Texas," he said presently, 

" There are a great many ; west of the Guadaloupe, 
Germans than Americans bom." 

" Have they got many slaves ?" 

" No." 

" Well, won't they break off and make a free State 
there, by and by ?" 

" I should think it not impossible that they might" 
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" I wish to God they would ; I would like right well to go 
and settle there if it was free from slavery. You see Kansas 
and all the Free States are too fiir north for me ; I was raised 
in Alabama, and I don't want to move into a colder climate ; 
but I would like to go into a country where they had not got 
this curse of slayery." 

He said this not knowing that I was a Northern man. 
Greatly surprised, I asked, " What are your objections to 
slavery, sir ?" 

" Objections ! The first's here " (striking his breast) ; " I 
never could bring myself to like it. Well, sir, I know slavery 
is wrong, and God '11 put an end to it. It 's bound to come 
to an end, and when the end does come, there'll be woe in 
the land. And, instead of preparing for it, and trying to 
make it as Ught as possible, we are doing nothing but make 
it worse and worse. That's the way it appears to me, and 
I'd rather get out of these parts before it comes. Then I've 
another objection to it. I don't like to have slaves about me. 
Now, I tell a nigger to go and feed your horse ; I never know 
if he's done it unless I go and see ; and if he didn't know I 
would go and see, and would whip him if I found he hadn't 
fed him, -v^ould he feed him ? He'd let him starve. I've got 
as good niggers as anybody, but I never can depend on them ; 
they will he, and they wiU steal, and take advantage of me in 
every way they dare. Of course they will, if they are slaves. 
But lying and stealing are not the worst of it. I've got a 
femily of children, and I don't hke to have such degraded 
beings round my house while they are growing up. I know 
what the consequences are to children, of growing up among 
slaves." 

I here told him that I was a Northern man, and asked if 
he could safely utter such sentiments among tiie people of this 
district, who bore the reputation of being among the most 

VOL. n. H 
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extreme and figmatical devotees of slavery. " I've hem told a 
htuidred times I should be killed if I were not more prudent 
in expressing my opinions, but, when it comes to killing, Tm 
as good as the next man, and they know it. I never came 
the worst out of a fight yet since I was a boy. I never am 
afraid to speak what I think to anybody. I don't think I 
ever sliall be." 

'' Are there many persons here who have as bad an opinion 
of slavery as you have ?" 

"I reckon you never saw a conscientious man who had 
been brought up among slaves who did not think of it pretty 
much as I do— did you ?" 

" Yes, I think I have, a good many." 

"Ah, self-interest warps men's minds wonderfully, but I 
don't believe there are many who don't think so, sometimes — 
it's impossible, I know, that they don't." 

Were there any others in this neighbourhood, I asked, who 
avowedly hated slavery ? He replied that there were a good 
many mechanics, all the mechanics he knew, who felt slavery 
to be a great curse to them, and who wanted to see it brought 
to an end in some way. The competition in which they were 
constantly made to feel thomselvcs engaged with slave-labour 
was degrading to them, and thoy felt it to be so. He knew 
a j)Oor, hard-working man who was lately oflered the services 
of throe negroes for six years each if he would let them learn 
liis trade, but he refused the proposal with indignation, say- 
ing he would starve before he helped a slave to become a me- 
chanic* There was a good deal of talk now among them 

* At Wilmington, North Carolina, on the night of the 27th of July (1857), 
the frame-woik of a new huilding was dostidved by a numlwr of f>ei8ons, and a 
placard attached to the disjointed liin)h<T, stating that a similar course would be 
pursued in ail cases, again>t edifices tiiat shosild be elected by negro cuntractom or 
curpentei-s, by one of whij-li class of men the house had been con»trtieted. There 
was a public meeting culled a few days aftei-wards, to take this outiage into 
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aboat getting laws passed to prevent the owners of slaves 
from having them taught trades, and to prohibit slave-me- 
chanic5S from being hired out. He could go out to-morrow, 
he supposed, and in the course of a day get two hundred sig- 
nature to a paper alleging that slavery was a curse to the 
people of Mississippi, and praying the Legislature to take 
measures to relieve them of it as soon as practicable. (The 
county contains three times as many slaves as whites.) 

He considered a coercive government of the negroes by the 
whites, forcing them to labour systematically, and restraining 
item from a reckless destruction of life and property, at pre- 
sent to be necessary. Of course, he did not think it wrong to 
hold slaves, and the profits of their labour were not more 
than enough to pay a man for looking after them — not if he 
did his duty to them. What was wrong, was making slavery 
so much worse than was necessary. Negroes would improve 
very rapidly, if they were allowed, in any considerable 
measure, the ordinary incitements to improvement. He 
knew hosts of negroes who showed extraordinary talents, 
considering their opportunities : there were a great many in 
this part of the country who could read and write, and calcu- 
late mentally as well as the general run of white men who 

had been to schools. There were Colonel 's negroes, 

some fifty of them; he did not suppose there were any 



sideration, which was niimerou?ly attended. Resolutions were ndopttd, denounc- 

inoj the act, and the authorities were instructed to offer a suitaMe reward for the 

detection and conviction of the rioters. " The impression was conveyed at the 

meeting/* says the Wilfnington Herald, " that the act had been committed by 

members of an orgni.ize<l association, said to exist here, and to number some two 

hundred and fifty persons, and possibly more, who, as was alleged, to right what 

they considered a grievance in the matter of negro competition with white labour, 

had adopted the illegal course of which the 2u:X in question was an illustration.'* 

Proceedings of a similar significance had occurred at various points, especially in 

Virginia, 

H 2 
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fifty more contented people in the world; they were not 
driven hard, and work was stopped three times a day for 
meals ; they had plenty to eat, and good clothes ; and through 
the whole year they had from Friday night to Monday morn- 
ing to do what they liked with themselves. Saturdays, the 
men generally worked in their patches (private gardens), and 
the women washed and mended clothes. Sundays, they 
nearly all went to a Sahhath School which the mistress taught, 
and to meeting, but they were not obliged to go ; they could 
come and go as they pleased all Saturday and Sunday ; they 
were not looked after at alL Only on Monday morning, if 
tliore should any c»ne be missing, or any one should come to 
the field with rapjged or dirty clothes, he would be whipped. 
He hfid often noticed how much more intelUgent and sprightly 
these negroes all were than the common run ; a great many 
of them had boob^ and could read and write ; and on Sundays 
they were smartly dressed, some of them better than he or 
his wife ever thought of dressing. These things were pur- 
chased with the money they made out of their patches, work- 
ing Saturdays. 

There were two otlier large plantations near him, in both 
of which the nfigroes were tmntd out to work at half-past 
three eveiy week-day morning — I might hear the bell ring 
for them — and frequently they were not stopped till nine 
o'clock at night, Saturday nights the same as any other. 
One of tliem belonged to a very religious lady, and on Sunday. 
mornings at half-past nine she had her bell iimg for Sunday 
School, and after Sunday School they liad a meeting, and 
after dinner another reUgious service. Every negro on the 
plantation was obliged to attend all these exercises, and if 
they were not dressed clean they were whipped. They were 
never allowed to go oflf the plantation, and if they were caught 
speaking to a negro £rom any other place, they were whipped. 
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They could all of them repeat the catechism, he heheved, but 
they were the dullest, and laziest, and most sorrowful looking 
negroes he ever saw. 

As a general rule, the condition of the slaves, as regards 
their material comfort, had greatly improved within twenty 
years. He did not know that it had in other respects. It 
would not be a bit safer to turn them free to shift for them- 
selves, than it would have been twenty years ago. Of this he 
was quite confident. Perhaps they were a Httle more inteUi- 
gent, knew more, but they were not as capable of self- 
guidance, not as much accustomed to work and contrive for 
themselves, as they used to be, when they were not fed and 
clothed nearly as well as now. 

Beyond the excessive labour required of them on some 
plantations, he did not think slaves were often treated with 
unnecessary cruelty. It was necessary to use the lash occa- 
sionally. Slaves never really felt under any moral obligation to 
obey their masters. Faithful service was preached to them 
as a Christian duty, and they pretended to acknowledge it, 
but the feet was that they were obedient just so fer as they 
saw that they must be to avoid punishment ; and punishment 
was necessary, now and then, to maintain their feith in their 
master's power. He had seventeen slaves, and he did not 
suppose that there had been a hundred strokes of the whip on 
his place for a year past. 

He asked if there were many Americans in Texas who 
were opposed to slavery, and if they were free to express 
themselves. I said that the wealthy Americans there were 
all slaveholders themselves ; that their influence all went to 
encourage the use of slave-labour, and render labour by whites 
disreputable. "But are there not a good many northern 
men there ?" he asked. The northern men, I replied, were 
chiefly merchants or speculators, who had but one idea, which 
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was to make money as fast as they oonld ; and nearly all the 
little money there was in that country was in the hands of 
the lar*(est slaveholders. 

If that was the way of things there, he said, there oonld 
not he much chance of its hecoming a Free State. I thought 
the chances were against it, hnt if the Germans continned to 
flock into the country, it would rapidly acquire all the 
characteristic features of a free-lahour community, incduding 
an abundance and variety of skilled labour, a home market 
for a variety of crops, deuHer settlements, and more numerous 
sociiil, educational, and commercial conveniences. There 
would soon Ix) a large body of small proprietors, not so 
wealthy that the stimulus to personal and active industry 
would have been lost, but yet able to indulge in a good manj 
luxuries, to found churches, schools, and railroads, and to 
attract thither tradesmen, mechanics, professional men, and 
artists. Moreover, the labourers who were not landholders 
would be intimately blended with them in all their interests ; 
the two classes not living dissociated from each other, as was 
the case generally at the South, but engaged in a constant 
fulfilment of reciprocal obligations. I told him that if such a 
character of society could once be firmly and extensiyely 
established before the country was partitioned out into these 
little independent negro kingdoms, which had existed from 
the beginning in every other part of the South, I did not 
think any laws would be necessary to prevent slavery. It 
might be a slave State, but it would be a free people. 

On coming from my room in the morning, my host met 
me ^vith a hearty grasp of the hand. ** I have slept very 
little with thinking of what you told me about western Texas. 
I think 1 shall liave to go there. If we could get rid of 
slavery in this region, I believe we would soon be the most 
prosperous people in the world. What a disadvantage it 
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must be to have your ground all frozen up, and to be obliged 
to fodder your cattle five months in the year, as you do at the 
North. I don't see how you Hve. I think I should like to 
buy a small farm near some town where I could send my 
children to school — a ferm that I could take care of with one 
or two hired men. One thing I wanted to ask you, are the 
Germans learning English at all ?" " Oh, yes ; they teach 
the children English in their schools." " And have they good 
schools T' " Wherever they have settled at all closely they 
have. At New Braunfels they employ American as well as 
German teachers, and instruction can be had in the classics, 
natural history, and the higher mathematics." *' Upon my 
word, I think I must go there,", he rephed. (Since then, as 
I hear, an educational institution of a high character, has 
been estabhshed by German influence in San Antonio, teachers 
in which are from Harvard.) 

When I left he mounted a horse and rode on with me some 
miles, saying he did not often find an inteUigent man who 
liked to converse mth him on the question of slavery. It 
seemed to him there was an epidemic insanity on the subject. 
It is unnecessary to state his views at length. They were 
precisely those which used to be common among all respect- 
able men at the South. 

As we rode an old negro met and greeted us warmly. My 
companion hereupon observed that he had never uttered his 
sentiments in the presence of a slave, but in some way all the 
slaves in the country had, he thought, been informed what 
they were, for they all looked to him as their special friend. 
When they got into trouble, they would often come to him 
for advice or assistance. This morning before I was up, a 
negro came to him from some miles distant, who had been 
working for a white man on Sundays tiU he owed him three 
dollars, which, now that the negro wanted it, he said he 
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could not pay. He had given the negro the three dollars, 
for he thought he could manage to get it from the white 
man. 

He confirmed an impression I had begun to get of the 
purely dramatic character of what passed for religion with 
most of the slaves. One of his slaves was a preacher, and a 
fiEivourite among them. He sometimes went to plantations 
twenty miles away — even further — on a Sunday, to preach a 
funeral sermon, making journeys of fifty miles a day on feot. 
After the sermon, a hat would be passed round, and he some- 
times brought home as much as ten dollars. He was a 
notable pedestrian ; and once when he Lad committed some 
abominable crime for which he knew he would have to be 
punished, and had run away, he (Mr. Watson) rode after him 
almost immediately, often got in sight of him, but did not 
overtake him until the second day, when sterting early in ihe 
morning he overhauled him crossing a broad, smooth field. 
When the runaway parson saw that he could not escape, he 
jumped up into a tree and called out to him, with a cheerfhl 
voice, ** I gin ye a good nm dis time, didn't I, massa ?" He 
was the most rascally negro, the worst liar, thie^ and 
adulterer on his place. Indeed, when he was preaching, he 
always made a strong ix)int of his own sinfulness, and would 
weep and bellow about it like a bull of Bashan, till he got a 
whole camp meeting into convulsions. 

The night after leaving Mr. Watson's I was kindly received 
ly a tradesman, who took me, after closing his shop, to his. 
mother's house, a log cabin, but more comfortable than many 
more pretentious residences at which I passed a night on this 
journey. For the first time in many months tea was offered 
me. It was coarse Bohea, sweetened with honey, which was 
stirred into the tea as it boiled in a kettle over the fire, by 
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the old lady herself, whose especial luxury it seemed to he. 
She asked me if folks ever drank tea at the North, and when 
I spoke of green tea said she had never heard of that kind of 
tea before. They owned a number of slaves, but the young 
man^ looked after my horse himself. There was a good 
assortment of books and newspapers at this house, and the 
people were quite intelHgent and very amiable. 

The next day, I passed a number of small Indian farms, 
very badly cultivated — the com nearly concealed by weeds. 
The soil became poorer than before, and the cabins of poor 
people more frequent. I counted about ten plantations, or 
negro-cultivated fexms, in twenty miles. A planter, at whose 
house I called after sunset, said it was not convenient for him 
to accommodate me, and I was obUged to rido until it was 
quite dark. The next house at which I arrived was one of 
the commonest sort of cabins. I had passed twenty like it 
during the day, and I thought I would take the opportunity 
to get an interior knowledge of them. The jGact that a horse 
and waggon were kept, and that a considerable area of land 
in the rear of the cabin was planted with cotton, showed that 
the family were by no means of the lowest class, yet, as they 
were not able even to hire a slave, they may be considered to 
represent very favourably, I believe, the condition of the 
poor whites of the plantation districts. The whites of the 
county, I observe, by the census, are three to one of the 
slaves; in the nearest adjoining county, the proportion is 
reversed; and within a few miles the soil was richer, and 
large plantations occurred. 

It was raining, and nearly nine o'clock. The door of the 
cabin was open, and I rode up and conversed with the occu- 
pant as he stood within. He said that he was not in the 
habit of taking in travellers, and his wife was about sick, but 
if I was a mind to put up with common fere, he didn't care. 
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Grateful, I dismounted and took the Beat he had yacated by 
the fire, while he led away my horse to an open shed in the 
rear — his own horse ranging at large, when not in use, during 
the summer. 

The honse was all comprised in a single room, twenty-eight 
by twenty-five feet in area, and open to the roof abore. 
There was a large fireplace at one end and a door on each 
side — no windows at all. Two bedsteads, a spinning-wheel, 
a packing-case, which served as a bureau, a cupboard, made 
of rough hewn slabs, two or three deer-skin seated chairs, a 
Connecticut clock, and a large poster of Jayne*s patent medi- 
cines, constituted all the visible furniture, either nsefol or 
ornamental in purix)se. A little girl, immediately, withont 
having had any directions to do so, got a frying-pan and a 
chunk of bacon from the cupboard, and cutting sUces from the 
latter, set it frying for my supper. The woman of the house 
sat sulkily in a chair tilted back and leaning against the logs 
spitting occasionally at the fire, but took no notice of me, 
barely nodding when I saluted her. A baby lay crying on 
the floor. I quieted it and amused it with my watch till the 
little girl, having made " coffee" and put a piece of corn-bread 
on the table with ttie bacon, took charge of it. 

I hoped the woman was not veiy ill. 

" Got the headache right bad," ^he answered. " Have the 
headache a heap, I do. Knew I should have it to-night. 
Been cuttin' brush in the cotton this artemoon. Knew't 
would bring on my headache. Told him so when I begun." 

As soon as I had finished my supper and fed Jude, the 
little girl put the fragments and the dishes in the cupboard, 
shoved the table into a comer, and dragged a quantity of 
quilts from one of the bedstead:^, which she spread upon the 
floor, and presently crawled among tliom out of sight for the 
night. The woman picked up the child — which, though still 
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a snckling, she said was twenty-two months old — and nnrsed 
it, retaking her old position. The man sat with me by the 
fire, his back towards her. The baby having &llen asleep 
was laid away somewhere, and the woD^^a-^tagged off another 
lot of quilts from the beds, spreading them npon the floor. 
Then taking a deep tin pan, she filled it with alternate layers 
of corn-cobs and hot embers fix)m the fire. This she placed 
upon a large block, which was evidently used habitually for 
the purpose, in the centre of the cabin. A furious smoke 
arose from it, and we soon began to cough. "Most too 
much smoke," observed the man. " Hope 'twill drive out all 
the gnats, then," rephed the woman. (There is a very minute 
flying insect here, the bite of which is excessively sharp.) 

The woman suddenly dropped off her outer garment and 
stepped from the midst of its folds, in her petticoat ; then, 
baking the baby from the place where she had deposited it, 
lay down and covered herself with the quilts upon the floor. 
The man told me that I could take the bed which remained 
on one of the bedsteads, and kicking off his shoes only, rolled 
himself into a blanket by the side of his wife. I ventured to 
take off my cravat and stockings, as well as my boots, but 
almost immediately put my stockings on again, drawing their 
tops over my pantaloons. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment was that, although my feice, eyes, ears, neck, and hands, 
were immediately attacked, the vermin did not reach my legs 
for two or three hours. Just after the clock struck two, I 
distinctly heard the man and the woman, and the girl and 
the dog scratching, and the horse out in the shed stamping 
and gnawing himself. Soon afterward the man exclaimed, 
"Grood God Almighty — mighty! mighty! mighty!" and 
jumping up pulled off one of his stockings, shook it, scratched * 
his foot vehemently, put on the stocking, and lay down 
again with a groan. The two doors were open, and through 
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the logs and the openings in tbe roof, I saw the clouds diyide 
aii'l Ihe moon and stars reveal themselyes. The woman, 
(liter having been nearly smothered by the smoke from the 
pan which she had originally placed close to her own piflow, 
rose and placed it on the sill of the windward door, where it 
burned feebly and smoked lustily, like an altar to the Lares, 
all night. Fortmiately the cabin was so open that it gave us 
little annoyance, while it seemed to answer the purpose of 
keeping all flying insects at a distance. 

When, on rising in the morning, I said that I would like 
to wash my face, water was given me for the purpose in an 
earthen pie-dish. Just as breakfast, which was of exactly 
the same materials as my snpper, was ready, rain began to 
fall, presently in such a smart shower as to pnt the fire out 
and compel ns to move the table nnder the least leaky part of 
the roof. 

At breakfiast occurred the following conversation : — 

" Are there many niggers in New York ?" 

" Very few." 

" How do you get your work done ?" 

"There are many Irish and German people constantly 
coming there who are glad to get work to do." 

" Oh, and you have them for slaves ?" 

" They want money and are vdlling to work for it. A 
great mamy American-bom work for wages, too." 

" What do you have to pay ?" 

" Ten or twelve dollars a month." 

" There was a heap of Irishmen to work on the railroad ; 
they was paid a dollar a day; there was a good many 
Americans, too, but mostly they had little carts and mules, 
and hauled dirt and sich like. They was paid twenty-fire 
or thirty dollars a month and found," 

" What did they find them ?" 
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*' Oh, blanket and shoes, I expect ; they put up kind o* 
tents hke for 'em to sleep m altogether." 

" What food did they find them ?" 

" Oh, common iooi ; bacon and meal." 

" What da ihey generally give the niggers on the planta- 
tions here ?" 

" A peck of meal and three pound of bacon is what they 
call lowance, in general, I beheve. It takes a heap o' meat 
on a big plantation. I was on one of William E. King's 
plantations over in Alabamy, where there was about fifty 
niggers, one Sunday last summer, and I see 'em weighin' 
outen the meat. Tell you, it took a powerful heap on it. 
They had an old nigger to weigh it out, and he wam't no 
ways partickler about the weight. He just took and chopped 
it off", middlins, in chunks, and he'd throw them into the scales, 
and if a piece weighed a pound or two over he wouldn't mind 
it ; he never took none back. Ain't niggers all-fired sassy at 
the North ?" 

" No, not particularly." 

" Ain't they all firee, there ? I beam so." 

" Yes." 

" Well, how do they get along when they 's firee ?" 

" I never have seen a great many, to know their circum- 
stances very well. Eight about where I Uve they seem to 
me to live quite comfortably ; more so than the niggers on 
these big plantations do, I should think." 

"Oh, they have a mighty hard time on the big plan- 
tations I 'd rather be dead than to be a nigger on one of 
these big plantations." 

" Why, I thought they were pretty well taken care of on 
them." 

The man and his wife both looked at me as if surprised, 
and smiled. 
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" Why, they are well fed, are they not ?" 

*' Oh, but they work em so hard. My God, sir, in pidrin' 
time on these plantations they start 'em to work 'fore light, 
and they don't give 'em time to eat." 

" I supposed they generally gave them an hour or two at 
noon." 

" No, sir ; they just carry a piece of briead and meat in 
their pockets and they eat it when they can, standin' up. 
They have a hard life on 't, that 's a fact. I reckon you can 
get along about as well withouten slaves as with 'em, can't 
you, in New York ?" 

" In New York there is not nearly so large a proportion at 
very rich men as here. There are very few people who farm 
over three hundred acres, and the greater number — nineteen 
out of twenty, I suppose — ^work themselves with the hands 
they employ. Yes, I think it's better than it is here, for all 
concerned, a great deal. Folks that can't afford to buy 
niggers get along a great deal better in the Free States, I 
think; and I guess that those who could afford to have 
niggers get along better without them." 

" I no doubt that's so. I wish there wam't no niggers 
here. They are a great cuss to this country, I expect. But 
'twouldn't do to free 'em ; that wouldn't do nohow !" 

" Are there many people here who think slavery a curse to 
the country ?" 

" Oh, yes, a great many. I reckon the majority would be 
right glad if we could get rid of the niggers. But it wouldn't 
never do to free 'em and leave 'em here. I don't know 
anybody, hardly, in favour of that. Make 'em free and leave 
*em here and they'd steal everything we made. Nobody 
couldn't live here then." 

These views of slavery seem to be universal among people of 
this class. They were repeated to me at least a dozen timee. 
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** Where I used to live [Alabama], I remember when I 
''^ a boy — must ha' been about twenty years ago — folks was 
^eadful frightened about the niggers. I remember they 
^^t pens in the woods whe^ they could hide, and Christmas 
fcne they went and got into the pens, 'fraid the niggers was 
risin'." 

"I remember the same time where we was in South 
Carolina," said his wife ; " we had all our things put up in bags, 
80 we could tote 'em, if we h'eerd they was comin' our way." 
They did not suppose the niggers ever thought of rising 
now, but could give no better reason for not supposing so than 
that ** everybody said there wam't no danger on 't'now." 

Hereabouts the plantations were generally small, ten to 
twenty negroes on each ; sometimes thirty or forty. Where 
he used to live they were big ones — ^forty or fifty, sometimes 
a hundred on eacL He had lived here ten years. I could 
not make out why he had not accumulated wealth, so small a 
fiimily and such an inexpensive style of Uving as he had. He 
generally planted twenty to thirty acres, he said ; this year 
he had sixteen in cotton and about ten, he thought, in com. 
Decently cultivated, this planting should have produced him 
five hundred dollars' worth of cotton, besides supplying him 
with bread and bacon — his chief expense, apparently. I sug- 
gested that this was a very large planting for his Uttle 
femily ; he would need some help in picking time. He 
ought to have some now, he said ; grass and bushes were all 
overgrowing him ; he had to work just hke a nigger ; this 
dumation rain would just make the weeds jump, and he 
didn't expect he should have an^' cotton at all. There wam't 
iTiuch use in a man's trying to get along by himself; every 
thing seemed to set in agin him. He'd been trying to hire 
somebody, but he couldn't, and his vrife was a sickly kind of 
a woman. 
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His wife rockoned he might hire some help if he'd look 
round sharp. 

]\[y horse and dof; were as well cared for as possible, and a 
" snack " of huoon and com-bre^ was offered me for noon, 
which has been mmsnal in Alississippi. When I asked ^Aat 
I should pay, the man hesitated and said he reckoned what I 
had had, wasn't worth much of anything ; he was sorry he 
could not have accomm6dated me better. I offered him a 
dollar, for which he thanked mo warmly. It is the fiisfc 
instance of hesitation in charging for a lodging which I have 
met with from a stranger at the South. 

Northern Alabama^ June Ifyth, — I have to-day reached 
a more distinctly hilly country — somewhat rocky and ragged, 
but ^vith inviting dells. The soil is sandy and less frequently 
fertile; cotton-fields are seen only at long intervals, Ae 
crops on the small proportion of cultivated land being chiefly 
com and oats. I notice also that white men are more com- 
monly at work in the fields than nc^groes, and this as well 
in the cultivation of cotton as of com. 

The larger number of the dwellings are rude log hnts, of 
only one room, and tliat unwholesomely crowded. I saw in 
and about one of them, not more than fifteen feet square, five 
grown persons, and as many children. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the monotony of these huts is agreeably varied by neat, 
white, frame houses. At one such, I dined to-day, and was 
comfortably entertained. The owner held a number of slaves, 
but made no cotton. He owned a saw mill, was the post- 
master of the neighbourhood, and had been in the Legis- 
lature. 

I asked him why the capital had been changed from Tusca- 
loosa to Montgomery, lie did not know. " Because Monir- 
gomery is more central and easy of access, probably,'' I 
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Boggested. '' No, I don't think that had anything to do 
with it." " Is Tuscaloosa an unhealthy place ?" " No, sir ; 
liealthier than Montgomery, I reckon." "Was it then 
simply because the people of the southern districts were 
stronger, and used their power to make the capital more con- 
venient of access to themselves ?" " Well, no, I don't think 
that was it, exactly. The &ct is, sir, the people here are not 
like you northern people ; they don't reason out everything 
80. They are fond of change, and tliey got tired of Tusca- 
loosa ; the Montgomery folks wanted it there and offered to 
pay for moving it, so they let 'em have it ; 't was just for a 
change." *' If there really was no better reason, was it not 
lather wastefal to give up aU the pubUc buildings at Tusca- 
loosa ?" " Oh, the Montgomery people wanted it so bad they 
promised to pay for building a new State House ; so it did 
Httot cost anything." 

Quite on a par with the economics of southern commercial 
conventions. 

I passed the night at the second firamed house that I saw 
during the day, stopping early in order to avail myself of its 
promise of comfort. It was attractively situated on a hill- 
top, with a peach orchard near it. The proprietor owned a 
dozen slaves, and " made cotton," he said, " with other crops." 
He had some of his neighbours at tea and at breakfitst; 
sociable, kindly people, satisfied with themselves and their 
circumstances, which I judged from their conversation had 
been recently improving. One coming in, remarked that he 
had discharged a white labourer whom he had employed for 
some time past ; the others congratulated him" on being 
" shot " of him ; all seemed to have noticed him as a bad, 
lazy man; he had often been seen lounging in the field, 
rapping the negroes with his hoe if they didn't work to suit 
him. " He was about the meanest white man I ever see," 

VOL. n. I 
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said a woman ; "he was a heap meaner 'n joiggers. I reckon 
niggers would come somewhere between white folks and siuii 
as he." " The first thing I tell a man," said another, " when 
I hire him, is, * if there^s any whippin' to be done on this 
place I want to do it myseK.' If I saw a man rappin' my 
niggers with a hoe-handle, as I see him, dumed if I wouldn't 
rap him — the lazy whelp." 

One of the negroes complimented my horse. " Dar'fl a 
heap of genus in dat yar boss's head !" The proprietor looked 
after the feeding himself. 

These people were extremely kind ; inquiring with the sim- 
plest good feeling about my domestic relations and the purpose 
of my journey. When I left, one of them walked a quarter d 
a mile to make sure that I went upon the right road. The 
charge for entertainment, though it was unusually good, was 
a quarter of a dollar less than I have paid before, which I 
mention, not as Mr. De Bow would suppose,* out of grati- 
tude for the moderation, but as an indication of the habits of 
the people, showing, as it may, either closer calculation, or 
that the district grows its own supplies, and can furnish food 
cheaper than those in which attention is more exclusively 
given to cotton. 

June 11th. — The country continues hilly, and is well popu- 
lated by farmers, Hving in log huts, while every mile or two, 
on the more level and fertile land, there is a larger farm, with 
ten or twenty negroes at work. A few whites are usunlly 
working near them, in the same field, generally ploughing 
while the negroes hoe. 

About noon, my attention was attracted towards a person 
upon a ledge, a little above the road, who was throwing up 
earth and stone with a shovel, I stopped to see what the 
purpose of this work might be, and perceived that the shoveller 

♦ See De Bow's Review, for August, 1857 p. 117. 
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was a woman, who, presently discovering me, stopped and 
called to others behind her, and immediately a stout girl and 
two younger children, with a man, came to the edge and 
looked at me. The woman was bareheaded, and otherwise 
half-naked, as perhaps needed to be, for her work would have 
been thought hard by our stoutest labourers, and it was the 
hottest weather of the summer, in the latitude of Charleston, 
and on a hill-side in the full face of the noon sun. I pushed 
my horse up the hill until I reached them, when another man 
appeared, and in answer to my inquiries told m 3 that they 
were getting out iron ore. One was picking in a vein, having 
excavated a short adit ; the other man picked looser ore exte- 
rior to the vein. The women and children shovelled out the 
ore and piled it on kilns of timber, where they roasted it to 
make it crumble. It was then carted to a forge, and they 
were paid for it by the load. They were all clothed very 
meanly and scantily. The women worked, so &r as I could 
see, as hard as the men. The children, too, even to the 
youngest — a boy of eight or ten — were carrying large lumps 
of ore, and heaving them into the kiln, and shovelling the 
finer into a screen to separate the earth from it. 

Immediately after leaving them I found a good spot for 
nooning. I roped my horse out to graze, and spread my 
blanket in a deep shade. I noticed that the noise of their 
work had ceased, and about fifteen minutes afterwards, Jude 
suddenly barking, I saw one of the men peering at me 
through the trees, several rods distant. I called to him 
to come up. He approached rather slowly and timidly, 
examined the rope with which my horse was fiastened, eyed 
me vigilantly, and at length asked if I was resting myself. 
I replied that I was ; and he said that he did not know but 
I might be sick, and had come to see me. I thanked him, 
and offered him a seat upon my blanket, which he declined. 

I 2 
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Presently he took up a newspaper that I had been reading, 
looked at it for a moment, then he told me he couldn't reai 
" Folks don't care much for edication round here ; it would be 
hetter for 'em, I expect, if they did." He began then to 
question mo closely about my circumstances — where I came 
from, whither I was going, etc. 

When his curiosity was partially appeased he Emddenlj 
laughed in a silly manner, and said that the people he had been 
working with had watched me after I left them ; they saw me 
ride up the hill and stop, ride on again, and finally takeoff mj 
saddle, turn my horse loose and tote my saddle away, and they 
were much frightened, thinking I must be crazy at least. "When 
he started to come toward me they told him he wouldn't daie 
to go to me, but he saw how it was, well enough — I waa just 
resting mysoli 

*' If I should run down hill now," said he, " they'd stut 
right off and wouldn't stop for ten mile, reckoning yon was 
arter me. That would })e fun ; oh, we have some good fim 
here sometimes with these green folks. There's an amazin' 
ignorant set round here." 

I asked if they were foreigners. 

' Oh, no ; they are cc^mmon, no account people ; they used 
to Uve over the hill, here ; they come right nigh starvin' thai, 
I expect." 

They had not been able to get any work to do, and had 
been ''powerful poor," imtil he got them to come here. 
They had taken an old cabin, worked with him, and were 
doing right well now. Ho didn't let them work in the vein 
— lie kept that for himself — but they worked all around, and 
some days they made a dollar and a half — tli6 man, woman, 
and children together. They had one f)tlicr girl, but she 
had to stay at home to take care of the l)aby and keep cattle 
and hogs out of their '^ gardien." He had known the woman 
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when she was a girl ; " she was always a good one to work. 
She'd got a voice Hke a bull, and she was as smart as a wild 
cat ; but the man wam't no account." 

He had himself followed this business (mining) since he was 
a young man, and could earn three dollars a day by it if he 
tried ; he had a large femily and owned a small fiajm : never 
laid up anything, always kept himself a Httle in debt at the 
store. 

He asked if I had not found the people " more friendly 
like " up in this country to what they were down below, and 
assured me that I would find them grow more Mendly as I went 
further North, so at least he had heard, and he knew where 
he first came from (Tennessee) the people were more friendly 
than they were here. " The richer a man is," he continued, 
pursuing a natural association of ideas, " and the more nig- 
gers he's got, the poorer he seems to live. If you want to 
fare well in this country you stop to poor folks* housen ; they 
try to enjoy what theyVe got, while they ken, but these yer 
big planters they don' care for nothing but to save. Now, 
I never calculate to save anything ; I tell my wife I work 
hard, and I mean to enjoy what I earn as fsist as ifc comes." 

Sometimes he " took up bee-huntin' for a spell," and made 
money by collecting wild honey. He described his manner of 
finding the hives and securing the honey, and, with a hushed 
voice, told me a " secret," which was, that if you carried three 
leaves, each of a different tree (?) in your hand, there was 
never a bee would dare to sting you. 

I asked about his children. He had one grown-up son, 
who was doing very well ; he was hired by the gentleman 
who owned the forge, to cart ore. He had nothing to do but 
to drive a team ; he didn't have to load, and he had a nigger 
to take care of the horses when his day's teaming was done. 

His wages were seven dollars a month, and board for him- 
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self and wife. They ate at the same table with the geatiemOi 
and had good living, beside having something out of the stux^ 
** tobacco and so on — tobacco for both on em, and tiro 
people uses a good deal of tobacco yon know ; so that's prettf 
good wages — seven dollars a month besides their keep ani 
tobacco." Irishmen, he informed me, had been employed 
occasionally at the forge. " They do well at first, only they 
is apt to get into fights all the time ; but after they've beea 
here a year or two, they get to feel so independent and keer- 
less-like, yon can't get along with 'em." He remained about 
half an hour, and not till he returned did I hear again th« 
noise of picking and shovelling, and cutting timber. 

At the forges, I was told, slave labour is mainly employed— 
the slaves being owned by the proprietors of the forges. 

I spent that night at a large inn in a village. In the 
morning as I sat waiting in my room, a boy opened the doM. 
Without looking up I asked, " Well ?" 

" I didn't say nuttin', sar," with a great grin. 

" What are you waiting there for ?" " Please, massa, I 
b'leve you's owin' me suthin*, sar." " Owing you something? 
What do you mean ?" " For diying yer clothes for yer, sar, 
last night." I had ordered him immediately after tea to go 
up stairs and get my clothes, which had been drenched in a 
shower, and hang them by the kitchen fire, that they might 
be dry if I should wish to leave early in the morning. When 
I went to my bedroom at nine o'clock I foimd the clothes 
where I had left them. I went down and reported it to the 
landlord, who directly sent the boy for them. In the morning, 
when I got them again I found they were not dry except 
where they were burned. I told him to be gone ; but with 
the door half open, he stood putting in his head, bowing anu 
grinning. " Please, sar, massa sent me- out of an errand, 
and I was afeard you would be gone before I got back ; dat'fl 
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tte reason why I mention it, sar ; dat's all, sar ; I hope you'll 
tkase me, sar." 

During the afternoon I rode on through a valley, narrow 
and apparently fertile, but the crops indifferent. The general 
Bodal characteristics were the same that I met with yester- 
day. 

At night I stopped at a large house having an unusual 
number of negro cabins and stables about it. The proprietor, 
a hearty old farmer, boasted much of his pack of hounds. 
Baying they had pulled down five deer before he had had a 
abot at them. He was much interested to hear about Texas, 
the Indians and the game. He reckoned there was '' a heap 
of big varmint out thar." 

His crop of cotton did not average two bales to the hand, 
and com not twenty bushels to the acre. 

He amused me much with a humorous account of an oyster 
Bupper to which he had been invited in town, and his attempts 
to eat the " nasty things " without appearing disconcerted 
before the ladies. 

An old negro took my horse when I arrived, and half an 
hour afterward, came to me and asked if I wanted to see him 
fed. As we walked toward the stables, ho told me that he 
always took care not to forget gentlemen's bosses, and to treat 
them well ; " then," he said, bowing and with emphasis, 
**they looks out and don't forget to treat me well." 

The same negro was called to serve me as a candlestick at 
bedtime. He held the candle till I got into bed. As he re- 
tired I closed my eyes, but directly afterward, perceiving the 
light return, I opened them. Uncle Abram was bending 
over me, holding the candle, grinning with his toothless gums, 
winking and shaking his head in a most mysterious manner. 

" Hush ! massa," he whispered. " You hain't got some- 
thing to drink, in dem saddle-bags, has you, sar ?" 
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The farmer told me something about ** nigger dogs :" they 
didn't use foxhounds, but bloodhounds — not pure, he thought, 
but a cross of the Siuinish bloodliound with tho common 
hounds, or curs. There were many men, he said, in the 
country below here, who made a business of nigger-hunting, 
and they had their horses trained, as well as the dogs, to go 
over any common fence, or if they couldn't leap it, to break it 
down. Dogs were trained, when j)ups, to follow a nigger — 
not allowed to catch one, however, unless they were quite 
young, so that they couldn't hurt him much, and they were 
ahvays taught to hate a negro, never being permitted to see 
one except to be put in chase of him. He beUeved that only 
two of a pack were kept kenneled all the time — ^these were old, 
keen ones, who led the rest when they were out ; they were 
always kept coupled together with a chain, except when trail- 
ing. He had seen a pack of thirteen who would follow a 
trail two days and a half old, if rain had not fallen in the 
mean time. When it rained immediately after a negro got 
off, they had to scour the country where they supposed he 
might be, till they scented him. 

When h»rd i)ushed, a negro always took to a tree ; some- 
titnoa, however, they would catch him in an open field. When 
tliLs was the case the hunter called ofi' the dogs as soon as he 
could, imless the negro fought — " that generally makes 'em 
mad (the hunters), and they'll let 'em tear him a spell. The 
owners don't mind having them kind o' niggers tore a good 
deal ; runaways ain't much account nohow, and it makes the 
rt-st more afraid to run away, when they see how they are 
sarved." If they cauglit the runaway within two or three 
days, they got from 8 10 to i^ 20 ; if it took a longer time, 
tliey were paid more than that ; sometimes $ 200. They 
ask(.'d their own prices ; if an owner should think it exorbitant^ 
he supposed, he said in reply to an inquiry, they'd turn ^ 
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nigger loose, order him to make off^ and tell his master to 
catch his own niggers. 

Sunday, — I rode on, during the cool of the morning, about 
eight miles, and stopped for the day, at a house pleasantly 
situated by a small stream, among wooded hills. During the 
forenoon, seven men and three women, with their children, 
gathered at the house. All of them, I concluded, were non- 
slaveholders, as was our host himself; though, as one told 
me, "with his five boys he makes a heap more crop than 

Mrs. , who's got forty niggers." " How is that ?" " Well, 

she's a woman, and she can't make the niggers work ; she 
won't have a overseer, and niggers won't work, you know, 
unless there's somebody to drive 'em." 

Our host, when I arrived, had just been pulling weeds out 
of his potato patch, which he mentioned as an apology for not 
being a little clean, like the rest. 

Beside the company I have mentioned, and the large family 
of the house, there was another traveller and myself to 
dinner, and three bountiful tables were spread, one after 
another. 

The 'traveller was said to be a Methodist preacher, but 
gave no indication of it, except that he said grace before meat, 
and used the Hebrew word for Sunday. He was, however, a 
man of superior intelligence to the others, who were ignorant 
and stupid, though friendly and communicative. He asked 
me " what a good nigger man could be bought for in New 
York ;" he didn't seem surprised, or make any further inquiry, 
when I told him we had no slaves there. Some asked me 
much about crops, and when I told them that my crops of 
wheat for six years had averaged twenty-eight bushels, and 
that I had once reaped forty from a single acre, they were 
amazed beyond expression^ and anxious to know how 1 " put 
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it in." I described the process minntely, which astonished 
them still more ; and one man said he had often thought they 
might £;ot more w'heat if they put it in differently ; he had 
thought that perhaps more wheat would grow if more seed 
were sown, but he never tried it. The general pzacticey ihey 
told me, was to sow wheat on gromid from which they had 
taken maize, without removing the maize stmnps, or ploughing 
it at all ; they sowed three pecks of wheat to the acre, and 
then ploughed it in — that was all. They used the cradle, bnt 
had never heard of reaping machines ; the crop was from five 
to ten bushels an acre ; ten bushels was extraoidina]^, six was 
not thought bad. Of cotton, the ordinary crop was five 
hundred pounds to the acre, or from one to two hales to 8 
hand. Of maize, usually from ten to twenty bushels to the 
acre ; last year not over ten ; this year they thought it would 
be twenty-live on the best land. 

The general admiration of Jude brought up the topic of 
negro dogs again, and the clergyman told a story of a man 
who hunted niggers nciir where he Hved. He was out once 
with another man, when after a long search, they found the 
dogs barking up a big cottonwood tree. They examined tiie 
tree closely without iinding any negro, and concluded that 
the dogs must have been foiled, and they were about to go 

away, wlion Mr. , from some distance off, thought he saw 

a negro's leg veiy high up in the tree, where the leaves and 
moss were thick enough to hide a man lying on the top of a 
hmb with his feet against the trunk. He called out, as if he 
really saw a man, telling him to come down, but nothing 
stirred. He sent for an axe, and called out again, saying he 
would cut the tree to the ground if he didn't come down. 
There was no reply. He then cut half through the tree on 
one side, and was beginning on the otlier, when the negro 
halloed out that if he would stop he would come down. He 
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flopped cutting, and the negro descended jko the lowest limb, 
lAich was still &r from the ground, and asked the hunter to 
iskB away his dogs, and promise they shouldn't tear him. 
But the hunter swore he'd make no conditions with him after 
bving been made to cut the tree almost down. 

The negro said no more, but retained his position until the 

bee was nearly cut in two. When it began to totter, he slid 

down the trunk, the dogs springing upon him as soon as he 

iras within their reacL He fought them hard, and got hold 

of one by the ear ; that made them fiercer, and they tore him 

till the hunter was afraid they'd kill him, and stopped them. 

** Are dogs allowed to tear the negroes when they catch them ? 

" When the hunters come up they always call them oflf, 

nnless the nigger fights. If the nigger fights 'em that makes 

W mad, and they let 'em tear him good," said the clergyman. 

There were two or three young women present, and the 

young men were sparking with them in the house, sitting on 

the beds for want of sofias, the chairs being all in use outside ; 

ihe rest of the company sat on the gallery most of the time, 

but there was little conversation. It was twice remarked to 

me, '* Sunday's a dull day — ^nothing to do." 

As the Methodist and I were reading after dinner, I 

noticed that two or three were persuading the others to go 

with them somewhere, and I asked where they purposed to go. 

They said they wanted to go over the mountain to hunt a bull. 

" To shoot him ?" 

" Oh, no, it's a working bull ; they got his mate yesterday. 
There ain't but one pair of cattle in this neighbourhood, and 
they do all the hauling for nine &miUes." They belonged, 
together with their waggon, to one man, and the rest borrowed 
of him. They wanted them this week to cart in their oats. 
The stray bull was driven in toward night, yoked with an- 
other to a waggon, and one of the women, with her family, got 
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into the waggon and wiih carried home. The bolls were 
fractious and had to bo led by one man, while another urged 
thnm forward with a cudgol. 

Ljist night by the way u neiglibour came into the house of 
Undo Abram's master, and in the course of conversation about 
crops, said that on Sunday he went over to John Brown's to 
get him to come out and help him at his harvesting. He 
found four others there for tho same purpose, but John said 
he didn't feel well, and ho reckoned he couldn't work. He 
offered him a dollar and a half a day to cradle for him ; but 
when ho tried to persuade him, John spoke out plainly and 
said, " he'd be d — d if he was going to work anyhow ;" so he 
said to the others, " Come, boys, we may as well go ; you can't 
make a lazy man work when he's determined he won't." He 
suppa«:ed that remark made him mad, for on Thursday John 
came nmniiig across his cotton j)atch, where he was plough- 
ing. He didn't speak a word to him, but cut along over to 
his neighbour's house, and told him that he had shot two 
deer, and waiitod his hounds to catch 'em, promising to give 
liim half the vonisou if lie succeeded. He did catch one of 
tliem, and kept his proDiise. 

Tliis man Bro^vn, thoy told me, had a large family, and 
lived in a little cabin on the mountain. He pretended to 
plant a com i)atc]i, but ho never worked it, and didn't make 
any com. They rockonod ho lived pretty much on what com 
and hogs he could steal, and on game. TJie children were 
described as pitiably, " h^crawny," half-staiTcd Uttle wretches. 
Last summer his wife had come to one of them, saying they 
liad no com, and she wanted to pick cotton to earn some. 
Ho had let her go in with the niggers and pick. She kept at 
it for two days, and took her i)ay in com. Afterward he saw 
her little boy " toting " it to the mill to l)e ground — much too 
heavy a load for him. 
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I asked if there were many such vagabonds. 

" Yes, a great many on the mountain, and they make a 
heap of trouble. There is a law by which they might be 
taken up [if it could be proved that they have no * visible 
means of support'] and made to work to support their 
femihes ; but the law is never used." 

Speaking of another man, one said : " Hell be here to 

breakfast, at your house to dinner, and at Dr. 's to 

supper, leaving his family to live as best they can." Th^-y 
« reckoned " he got most of his Hving in that way, while his 
family had to get theirs by steahng. He never did any work 
except hunting, and they ''reckoned" he killed about as 
many shoats and yearlings as deer and tmkeys. 

They said that this sort of people were not often in- 
temperate ; they had no money to buy Uquor v/ith ; now and 
then, when they'd sold some game or done a little work to 
raise money, they'd have a spree ; but they were more apt to 
gamble it ofiF or spend it for fine clothes and things to trick 
out their wives. 

June — . To-day, I am passing through a valley of thin, 
sandy soil, thickly populated by poor farmers. Negroes are 
rare, but occasionally neat, new houses, with other im- 
provements, show the increasing prosperity of the district. 
The majority of dwellings are small log cabins of one room, 
vrith another separate cabin for a kitchen ; each house has a 
well, and a garden inclosed with palings. Cows, goats, mules 
and swine, fowls and doves are abundant. The people are 
more social than those of the lower country, felling readily 
into friendly conversation with a traveller. They are very 
ignorant ; the agriculture is wretched and the work hard. I 
have seen three white women hoeing field crops to-day. A 
spinning-wheel is heard in every house, and frequently a loom 
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IS clanging in the gallery, alwajrs worked by women ; every 
one wcaiH homespun. The negroes have mnch more indiyidiuJ 
freedom than in the rich cotton comitry, and are not un- 
froqucntly heard singing or whistling at their work. 

Tennessee, June 29th. — ^At nightfall I entered a broader and 
more populous valley than I had seen before during the day, 
but for some time there were only small single room log 
cabins, at which I was loath to apply for lodging. At length I 
re^iched a large and substantial log house with negro cabins. 
The master sat in the stoop. I asked if he could accommodate me. 

" AVhat do you want ?" 

'^ Something to eat for myself and horse, and room to deep 
imder your roof." 

" The wust on't is," he said, getting up and coming toward 
me, "we haven't got much for your horse." 

** You've got com, I suppose." 

" No, hain't got no com but a little that we want for our- 
selves, only just enough to bread us till com comes again." 

*' Well, you have oats ?" 

" Hain't got an oat." 

" Haven't you hay ?" 

" No." 

" Then I must go further, for my horse can't travel on 
fodder." 

" Hain't got nary fodder nuiher." 

Fortunately I did i|pt have to go much further before I 
enme to the best house I had seen during the day, a large, 
neat, white house, with negro shanties, and an open log cabin 
in the front yard. A stout, elderly, fine-looking woman, in 
a cool white muslin dress sat upon the gallery, fn-Tming 
herself. Two little negroes had just brought a pail of fresh 
water, and she was drinking of it with a gourd, as I came to 
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Che gata I asked if it would be oonyenient for her to 
accommodate me for the night, donbtingly, for I had learned to 
distrust the accommodations of the wealthy slayeholders. 

"Oh yes, get down; fasten your horse there, and the 
niggers wiU take care of him when they come from their work 
Come up here and take a seat." 

I brought in my saddle-bags. 

" Bring them in here, into the parlour," she said, "where 
they'U be safe." 

The interior of the house was furnished with unusual 
comfort. " The parlour," howeyer, had a bed in it. As we 
came out, she locked the door. 

We had not sat long, talking about the weather (she was 
suffering much from the heat), when her husband came. He 
was very hot also, though dressed coolly enough in merely a 
pair of short-legged, unbleached cotton trousers, and a shirt 
with the bosom spread open — no shoes nor stockings. He 
took his seat before speaking to me, and affcer telling his wife 
it was the hottest day he ever saw, squared his chair toward 
me, threw it back so as to recline against a post, and said 
gruffly, " Good evening, sir ; you going to stay here to-night ?" 

I repUed, and he looked at me a few moments without 
speaking. He was, in fact, so hot that he spoke with difficulty. 
At length he got breath and asked abruptly: **You a 
mechanic, sir, or a dentist, eh — or what ?" 

Supper was cooked by two young women, daughters of the 
master of the house, assisted by the two Uttle negro boys. 
The cabin in front of the house was the kitchen, and when 
the bacon was dished up, one of the boys struck an iron 
triangle at fho door. " Come to supper," said the host, and 
led the way to the kitchen, which was also the supper-iroom. 
One of the young ladies took the foot of the table, the other 
seated herself apart by the fire, and actually waited on the 
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table, thoagh the two negro boys stood at the head and i^ 
nominallv waiters, but alwavs anticipated bv the CindeidU^ 
when anvthin^r was wanted. 

A bij? lout of a vonth who came from the field with ito 
negroes, looked in, but seeing me, retired. His fiither caUed,bai 
his mother said, " 't wouldn't do no good — ^he was bo bashful" 

Speaking of the climate of the country, I was infbimei 
that a majority of the folks went barefoot all winter, thou^ 
they had snow much of the time four or five inches deep, and 
the man said he didn't tliiuk most of the men about here had 
more than one coat, and they never wore any in winter except 
on holidays. " That was the healthiest way," he reckoned, 
"just to toughen youi*self and not wear no coat; no matter 
how cold it was, he didn't wear no coat." 

The master held a candle for me while I undressed, in a 
large room above stairs ; and gave me my choice of tJie four 
beds in it. I foimd one straw bed (with, as usual, but one 
sheet), on which I slept comfortably. At midnight I was 
awakened by some one coming in. I rustled my straw, and 
a voice said, " Who is there in this room ?" 

" A stranger passing the night ; who are you ?" 

" All right ; I belong here. I've been away and have just 
come home." 

He did not take his Rothes off to sleep. He turned out to 
be an older son who had been fifty miles away, looking after 
a stray horse. When I went down stairs in the morning, 
having been wakened early by flies, and the dawn of day 
through an open window, I saw the master l^dng on his bed 
in the " parlour," still asleep in the clothes he wore at supper. 
His wife was washing her fece on the gallerj^ being already 
dressed for the day ; after using the family towel, she went 
into the kitchen, but soon returned, smoking a pipe, to her 
chair in the doorway. 
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*^et everything betokened an opulent and prosperous man 
— lidi land, extensive field crops, a number of negroes, and 
considerable herds of cattle and horses. He also had capital 
invested in mines and railroads, he told me. His elder son 
spoke of him as " the squire." 

A negro woman assisted in preparing break£Eist (she had 
probably been employed in the field laboiu: the night before), 
and both the young ladies were at the table. The squire ob- 
fienred to me that he supposed we could buy hands very cheap 
in New York. I said we could hire them there at moderate 
wages. He asked if we couldn't buy as many as we wanted, 
by sending to Ireland for them and paying their passaga 
He had supposed we could buy them and hold them as slaves 
for a term of years, by paying the freight on them. When I 
had corrected him, he said, a little hesitatingly, " You don't 
have no black slaves in New York ?" " No, sir." " There's 
niggers there, ain't there, only they're all firee ?" " Yes, sir." 
" Well, how do they get along so ?" " So far as I know, the 
most of them live pretty comfortably." (I have changed my 
standard of comfort lately, and am inclined to beUeve that the 
majority of the negroes at the North live more comfortably 
than the majority of whites at the South.) '^ I wouldn't like 
that," said the old lady. "I wouldn't like to live where 
niggers was free, they are bad enough when they are slaves : 
it's hard enough to get along with them here, they're so bad. 
I reckon that niggers are the meanest critters on earth ; they 
are so mean and nasty " (she expressed disgust and indigna- 
tion very strongly in her face). " K they was to think them- 
selves equal to we, I don't think white folks could abide it — 
they're such vile saucy things." A negro woman and two 
boys were in the room as she said this. 

North Carolina, July ISth. — I rode late last night, there 
VOL. n. S 
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being no cabins for several miles in which I was willing to 
Bpeud the night, until I came to one of larger size Haajx 
wamd, with a gallery on the side toward the road and a good 
stable opjKjsitc it. A man on the gallery was abont to answer 
(as 1 judj;<3d from his countenance), " I reckon you can," to 
my inquiry if I could stay, when the cracked Yoice of a 
worr}'ful woman screeched out from within, ** We don't fbUer 
takin' in people." 

" No, sir," said the man, " we don't foller it." 

" How fiir shall I have to go ?" 

** There's another house a httle better than three qnartezs of 
a mile fmilier on." 

To this house I proceeded — a cabin of one room and a loft, 
with a kitchen in a separate cabin. The owner said he never 
turned anybody away, and I was welcome. He did not say 
that he had no com, until after supper, when I asked for it 
to feed my horse. The family were good-natured, intelligent 
people, but very ignorant. The man and his wife and the- 
daughters slej)t below, the boy and I in the cock-loft. Stipper 
and brcakfiist were eaten in the detached kitchen. Yet they 
wore by no means poor people. The man told me that he 
had over a thousand acres of rich tillable land, besides a large 
extent of mountain range, the most of which latter he had 
bought from time to time as he was able, to prevent the 
settlement of squatters near his valley-land. '* There were 
people who would be bad neighbours, I knew," he said, " that 
would settle on most any kind of place, and everybody wants 
to keep such as far away from them as they can." (When I 
took my bridle off, I Inmg it up by tjie stable-door ; he took 
it down and said he'd hang it in a safer place. " He'd never 
had anything stolen from here, and lie didn't mean to have — 
it was just as well not to put temptation Loibre j>eople," and 
bo took it into the house and put it under liis bed.) 
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£e5lde8 this large tract of land here, he owned another 
^2^a<5t of two hundred acres with a house upon it, rented for 
oue-third the produce, and another smaller ferm, similarly 
rented; he also owned a grist mill, which he rented to a 
^'fuller for half the tolls. He told me that he had thought a 
S^od deal formerly of moving to new countries, hut he had 
"^^en doing pretty well and had stayed here now so long, he 
^dn't much think he should ever budge. He reckoned he'd 
got enough to make him a Uving for the rest of his life, and 
lie didn't know any use a man had for more'n that. 

I did not see a single hook in the house, nor do I think 

that any of the family could read. He said that many people 

here were talking about Iowa and Indiana; "was Iowa 

(Hiaway) beyond the Texies ?" I opened my map to show 

him where it was, but he said he "wasn't scollar'd enough'* 

to understand it, and I could not induce him to look at it. I 

asked him if the people here preferred Iowa and Indiana to 

Missouri at all because they were Free States. " I reckon," 

he replied, " they don't have no allusion to that. Slavery is 

a great cuss, though, I think, the greatest there is in these 

United States. There ain't no account of slaves up here in 

the west, but down in the east part of this State about 

PayetteviUe there's as many as there is in South Carolina. 

That's the reason the West and the East don't agree in this 

State ; people out here hates the Eastern people." 

" Why is that ?" 

" Why you see they vote on the slave basis, and there's 
some of them nigger counties where there ain't more'n four or 
five hundred white folks, that has just as much power in the 
liegislature as any of our mountain counties where there'll be 
some thousand voters." 

He made further remarks against slavery ailfl against slave- 
liolders. When I told him that I entirely agreed with him, 

1^2 
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and said farther, that poor white people were nsnaDy fiff 
better off in the Free than in the Slave States, he seemed • 
little surprised and said, " New York ain't a Free State, isit?* 

Labourers' wages here, he stated, were firom fifty cents to 
one dollar a day, or eight dollars a month. '^ How much bj 
the year ?" " They's never hired by the year." 

"Would it be g75ayear?" 

" 'Twouldn't be over that, anyhow, but 'tain't general 
for people to hire here only for harvest time ; &ct is, a nun 
couldn't earn his board, let alone his wages, for six months 
in the year." 

" But what do these men who hire out during harvest time 
do during the rest of the year ; do they have to earn enou^ 
in those two or three months to live on for the other eight or 
nine?" 

" Well, they gets jobs sometimes, and they goes from one 
place to another." 

"But in winter time, when you say there's not work 
enough to pay their board ?" 

" Well, they keeps a goin' round from one place to another, 
and gets their living somehow." 

" The fiict on't is," he said at length, as I pressed the 
inquiry, " there ain't anybody that ever means to work any 
in this country, except just along in harvest — folks don't keep 
working here as they do in your country, I expect." 

" But they must put in their crops ?" 

" Yes, folks that have feirms of their own, they do put m 
their craps and tend 'em, but these fellows that don't have 
farms, they won't work except in harvest, when they can get 
high wages [ g 8 a month]. I hired a fellow last spring for 
six months ; I wanted him to help me plant and tend my com. 
You see I had % short crap last year, and this spring I had 
to pay fifty cents a bushel for com for bread, and I didn't 
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want to get canght so again, not this year, so I gin this fellow 
j5 6 a month for six months — SI 36 I gin him in hard silyer." 

" Paid it to him in advance ?" 

"Yes, he wouldn't come less I'd pay him right then. 
Well, he worked one month, and maybe eight days — no, I 
don't think it was more than six days over a month, and then 
he went away, and I hain't seen a sight on him since. I 
expect I shall lose my money — ^reckon he don't ever intend to 
come back ; he knows I'm right in harvest, and want him 
now, if ever I do." 

" What did he go away for ?" 

*' Why, he said he was sick, but if he was, he got well 
mighty easy after he stopped working." 

" Do you know where he is now ?" 

*^ Oh, yes, he's going round here." 

" What is he doing ?" 

" Well, he's just goin' round." 

" Is he at work for any one else ?" 

" Beckon not — ^no, he's just goin' round from one place to 
another." 

At supper and break&st surprise was expressed that I 
declined coflfee, and more still that I drank water instead of 
milk. The woman observed, "'twas cheap boarding me," 
The man said he must get home a couple more cows ; they 
ought to drink milk more, coffee was so high now, and he 
behoved milk would be just as healthy. The woman asked 
the price of coffee in New York ; I could not tell her, but said 
I behoved it was uncommonly high; the crops had been 
short. She asked how coffee grew. I told her as well as I 
was able, but concluded by saying I had never seen it grow- 
ing. " Don't you raise coffee in New York ?" she asked ; 
** I thought that was where it came from." 

The butter was excellent. I said so, and asked if they 
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never made any for sale. The woman said she oonld noitf 
" as good butter as any ever was made in the yarth, but fih0 
couldn't get anything for it ; there wam't many of the meac- 
chants would buy it, and those that did, would only take it at 
eight c^nts a pound for goods." The man said the cfsij ^\ 
thing he could eyer sell for ready money was cattle. Droven 
bought them for the New York market, and lately they were 
very high — ^four cents a pound. He had driyen cattle all the 
way to Charleston himseK, to sell them, and only got four 
cents a pound there. He had sold com here for twelye and 
a half cents a bushel. 

Although the man could not read, he had honoured letters 
by calUng one of his children " Washington Irying ;" another 
was known as Matterson (Madison ?). He had neyer tried 
manuring land for crops, but said, " I do belieye it is a good 
plan, and if I live I mean to try it sometime." 

July 16th. — I stopped last night at the pleasantest house 
I have yet seen in the highlands ; a framed house, painted 
white, with a log kitchen attached. The owner waa a man 
of superior standing. I judged from the pubUc documents 
and law books on his table, that he had either been in the 
Legislature of the State, or that he was a justice of the peace. 
There were also a good many other books and newspapers, 
chiefly of a rehgious character. He used, however, some 
singularly uncouth phrases common here. He had a store, 
and carried on forming and stock raising. After a conversa- 
tion about his agriculture, I remarked that there were but 
few slaves in this part of the country. He wished that there 
were fewer. They were not profitable property here, I pre- 
sumed. They were not, he said, except to raise for sale ; 
but there were a good many people hexe who would not 1 ave 
them if they were profitable, and yet who were abundantly - 
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iHe to buy them. They were horrid things, he thonght ; he 

would not take one to keep it if it should be given to him. 

'Twould be a great deal better for the country, he believed, if 

f there was not a slave in it. He supposed it would not be 

k light to take them away from those who had acquired pro- 

\ jperty in them, without any remuneration, but he wished they 

could all be sent out of the country — sent to Liberia. That 

was what ought to be done with them. I said it was evident 

that where there were no slaves, other things being equal, 

tixere was greater prosperity than where slavery suppHed the 

laboiu:. He didn't care so much for that, he said ; there was 

a greater objection to slavery than that, in his mind. He was 

aEraid that there was many a man who had gone to the bad 

world, who wouldn't have gone there if he hadn't had any 

slaves. He had been down in the nigger counties a good 

deal, and he had seen how it worked on the white people. 

It made the rich people, who owned the niggers, passionate 

and proud, and ugly, and it made the poor people mean. 

** People that own niggers are always mad with them about 

something ; half their time is spent in swearing and yelling 

at them." 

"I see you have 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' here," said I; 
** have you read it ?" 

« Oh, yes." 

" And what do you think of it ?" 

"Think of it? I think well of it." 

" Do most of the people here in the mountains think as 
you do about slavery ?" 

" Well, there's some thinks one way and some another, but 
there's hardly any one here that don't think slavery's a curse 
to our country, or who wouldn't be glad to get rid of it." 

I asked what the people about here thought of the Ne- 
laaaksk Bill. He couldn't say what the majority thought. 
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Would people moving from here to Nebraska now, be My 
to vote for the admission of slavery there ? He thought not; 
" most people would much rather live in a Free State." He 
told me that he knew personally several persons who liad 
gone to California, and taken slaves with them, who had not 
been able to bring them back. There were one or two cases 
where the negroes had been induced to return, and these 
instances had been made much of in the papers, as evidence 
that the slaves were contented. 

" That's a great lie," he said ; " they are not content, and 
nine-tenths of 'em would do 'most anything to be free. Vk 
only now and then that slaves, who are treated unusual kind, 
and made a great deal of, will choose to remain in slavery 
n" freedom is put in their way." He knew one man (giving 

. liis name) who tried to bring two slaves back from Califomia, 

and had got started with them, when some white people stm- 

• meeting it, went on board the ship and told him it was against 

' .\e law to hold negroes as slaves in Califomia, and his ne- 

•;roes shouldn't go back with him unless they were willing to. 

. riien they went to the slaves and told them they need' not 
rotum if they preferred to stay, and the slaves said they had 
wanted very much to go back to North Carolina, yet they 
would rather remain in California, if they could be free, and 
so tbey took them ashore. He had heard the slave owner 
himself relating this, and cursing the men who interfered. 
He had told him that they did no more than Christians were 
obUged to do. 

I overtook upon the road, to-day, three young men of the 
poorest class. Speaking of the price of land and the profit of 
forming, one of them said, beheving me to be a southerner — 
" We are all poor folks here ; don't hardly make enough to 
keep us in liquor. Anybody can raise as much com and hogs 
on the mountains as he'll want to live on, but there ain't w 
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rich people here. Nobody's got any black ones — only three or 
four ; no one's got fifty or a hundred, like as they have down 
in the East." "It would be better," interrupted another, 
somewhat fiercely, " there warn't any at all ; that's my mind 
about it ; they're no business here ; they ought to be in their 
own country and take care of themselves, that's what I 
beUeve, and I don't care who hears it." But let the reader 
not be deceived by these expressions ; they indicate simply 
the weakness and cowardice of the class represented by 
these men. It is not slavery they detest ; it is simply the 
negro competition, and the monopoly of the opportunities to 
make money by negro owners, which they feel and but dindy 
comprehend. 

If you meet a man without stopping, the salutation here 
always is, " How d'ye do, sir ?" never " Good morning ;" 
and on parting it is, " I wish you well, sir," more frequently 
than " Gk)od-bye." You are always commanded to appear at 
the table, as elsewhere throughout the South, in a rough, 
peremptory tone, as if your host feared you would try to 
excuse yourself. 

" Come in to supper." "Take a seat." " Some of the fry ?" 
" Help yourself to anything you see that you can eat." 

They ask yoiu: name, but do not often call you by it, but 
hail you " Stranger," or " Friend." 

Texas is always spoken of in the plural — " the Texies." 
" Bean't the Texies powerful sickly ?" 

" 111 " is used for " vicious." " Is your horse ill ?" " Not 
that I am aware of. Does he appear so ?" " No ; but some 
horses wiU bite a stranger if he goes to handling on 'em." 

" Is your horse ill ?" " No, I beheve not." " I see he 
kind o' drapt his ears when I came up, 'zif he was playful." 

Everybody I've met in the last three counties — after asoer- 
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taiuing what parts I came from, and which parts Fm going 
to, wliere I p;oi ray horse, what he cost, and of what breed he 
is, wliat breed the dog is, and whether she's followed me all 
the way frora the TexieH, if her feet ain't worn ont, and if I 
don't think Til have to tote her if I go much further, and if I 
don't want to give her away, how I like the Texies, etc. — ^has 
asked me whether I didn't see a man by the name of Baker in 

the Texies, who was sheriff of county, and didn't 

behaye exactly tlie gentleman, or another fellow by the name 

of , who ran away from the same county, and cut to 

the Texies. I've Ikjcu asked if they had done fighting yet in 
the Texies, referring to the war with Mexico, which was 
ended ten yearq ago. Indeed the ignorance with regard to 
everything transpiring in the world outside, and the absurd 
ideas and reports I liear, are quite incredible. It cannot be sup- 
posed that liaving boon at home in New York, there should be 
any one there whom I do not persimally know, or that, having 
piLssed through T(;xas, I shoidd be unable to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the welfare of every one in that State. 

North-eastern Tennessee, . — Night before last I spent 

at the residence of a man who had six slaves ; last night, at 
the home of a fann(;r without slaves. Both houses were of 
the Ixjst chiss common in this region ; two-story framed 
buildings, largo, and with many beds, to accommodate 
drovers and waggoners, who, at some seasons, fill the houses 
which are kno^^^l to be prepared witJi stabling, com, and beds 
for them. The slaveholder was much the wealthier of the 
two, and his house originally was the finer, but he liyed in 
much less comfort than the other. His house was in great 
need of repair, and was much disordered ; it was dirty, and 
the bed given me to sleep in was disgusting. He and hia 
wife made the signs of pious people, but were very nunoBe 
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or sadly silent, when not scolding and re-ordering their 

aervants. Their son, a boy of twelve, was alternately crying 

and ballying his mother all the evening till bed-time, because 

Us &ther had refased to give him something that he wanted. 

He slept in the same room with me, but did not come to bed 

until after I had once been asleep, and then he brought 

another boy to sleep with him. He left the candle burning 

on the floor, and when, in five minutes after he had got into 

^ed, a girl came after it, he cursed her with a shocking volu- 

Klity cf filthy blackguardism, demanding why she had not 

«>J3ae sooner. She repHed gently and entreatingly, " I didn't 

^^hok you 'd have more 'n got fiito bed yet, master John." 

•Phe boys were talking and whispering obscenity till I fell 

*^eep again. The white women of the house were very 

^Qghgent and sluttish in their attire ; the food at the table 

"«tdly cooked, and badly served by negroes. 

The house of the former without slaves, though not in 
good repair, was much neater, and everything within was 
Well-ordered and unusually comfortable. The women and 
girls were clean and neatly dressed ; every one was cheerful 
and kind. There was no servant. The table was abundantly 
supplied with the most wholesome food — I might almost say 
the first wholesome food — I have had set before me since I 
was at the hotel at Natchez ; loaf bread for the first time ; 
chickens, stewed instead of fried ; potatoes without fat ; two 
sorts of simple preserved fruit, and whortleberry and black- 
berry tarts. (The first time I have had any of these articles 
at a private house since I was in Western Texas.) All the 
work, both within and without the house, was carried on 
regularly and easily, and it was well done, because done by 
parties interested in the result, not by servants interested 
only to escape reproof or punishment. 

Doubtlefls two extreme cases were thus brought together. 
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but similar, if less striking, contrasts are found the genexal 
rule, according to my experience. It is a common saying 
^vith the drovers and waggoners of this country, that if you 
vnsh to be well taken care of, you must not stop at houseB 
where they have slaves. 

The man of the last described house was intelligent and an 
ardent Methodist. The room in which I slept was papered 
with the " Christian Advocate and Journal," the Methodist 
paper of New York.* At tlie slaveholder's house, my bed- 
room was partially papered with " Lottery Schemes." 

The free labouring farmer remarked, that, although thete 
were few slaves in this part of the country, he had often 
said to his wife that he would rather be living where theze 
were none. He thought slavery wrong in itself, and deploiaUe 
in its effects upon the white people. Of all the Methodists 
whom he knew in North-eastern Tennessee and South-western 
Virginia, he believed that fully three fourths would be glad 
to join the Methodist Church North, if it were *' convenient." 
They generally thought slavery WTong, and believed it the 
duty of the church to favour measures to bring it to an end. 
Ho was not an A})olitionist, he said ; he didn't think slaves 
could l>e Rct free at ouoe, but tliey ought to be sent back to 
their oanti country, and while Ihcy were here they ought to 
be educated. He had perceived that great injustice waa done 
by the people both of the North and South, towards each 
other. At the South, people were very apt to believe that 

* liELiGio.v IN' ViiKJiNiA. — A mass meeting of citizens of Taylor oonntf, 
Vir^'inia, was held at Uootlnisvillo recently, at which the followiDg, ammig otfatr 
resolutions, was piisscd unniiin)ously : 

" Tlifit the five Christinn Advocates, published in the cities of New Toik 
ritt.-l'inir, CinciniiJiti, >t. Louis, and Chicago, having become Abolition sheets of 
the i;ii.k<'st chiuart'T, we ask our common weal th'n attorneys and post-masten to 
examine Ihcni, aii<i, if i'or.nd to be of an unlawfttl character, to deal with them and 
their agents as the laws of our State direct." — W'tshington RepMiG, 
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the Northerners were wanting not only to deprive them of 
their property, but also to incite the slayes to barbarity and 
murder. At the North, people thought that the negroes 
were all very inhumanely treated. That was not the case, at 
least hereabouts, it wasn't. If I would go with him tg a 
camp meeting here, or to one of the common Sunday meetings, 
I would see that the negroes were generally better dressed 
than the whites. He believed that they were always well 
fed, and they were not punished severely. They did not 
work hard, not nearly as hard as many of the white folks ; 
they were fiat and cheerful. I said tho^t I had perceived this, 
and it was so generally, to a great degree, throughout the 
country ; yet I was sure that on the large plantations it was 
necessary to treat the slaves with great severity. He " ex- 
pected " it was so, for he had heard people say, who had been 
on the great rice and cotton plantations in South Carolina, 
that the negroes were treated very hard, and he knew there 
was a man down here on the railroad, a contractor, who had 
some sixty hands which he had hired in Old Virginny 
(" that's what we call Eastern Virginia here "), and everybody 
who saw them at work, said he drove them till they could 
hardly stand, and did not give them half what they ought to 
have to eat. He was opposed to the Nebraska Bill, he said, 
and to any further extension of slavery, on any pretext ; the 
North would not do its Christian duty if it allowed slavery to 
be extended ; he wished that it could be abohshed in Ten- 
nessee. He thought that many of the people who went 
hence to Kansas would vote to exclude slavery, but he wasn't 
sure that they would do it generally, because they would 
consider themselves Southerners, and would not like to go 
against other Southerners. A large part of the emigration 
from this part of the country went to Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa ; those States being preferred to Missouri, because they 
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were Free States. There were fewer slayes hereabonta now, 
than there were when he was a boy. The people all thoaght 
slavery wrong, except,, he supposed, some slaveholders who, 
because they had property in slaves, would try to make (Hit 
to themselves that it was right. He knew one rich man who 
had owned a great many slaves. He thought slavery waa 
wrong, and he had a fiamily of boys grovring up, and he kne^^ 
they wouldn't be good for anything as long as he brought theoa 
up with slaves ; so he had told his slaves that if they wanetd 
to be free, he would free them, send them to Liberia, and 
give them a hundred dollars to start vrith, and they had all 
accepted the offer. He himself never owned a slave, aa.d 
never would own one for his own benefit, if it were given to 
him, '^ first, because it was wrong ; and secondly, becanse be 
didn't think they ever did a man much good." 

I noticed that the neighbours of this man on each side 
owned slaves ; and that their houses and establishments ware 
much poorer than his. 
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CHAPTEB IV- 

THE EXCEPTIONAL LABGE FLANTEBS. 

Feliciana.* — ^A deep notch of sadness marks in my me- 
mory the morning of the May day on which I rode out of the 
chattering little town of Bayon Sara, and I recollect little of 
its immediate suburbs but the sympathetic cloud-shadowB 
slowly going before me over the hill of Si Francis. At 
the top is an old French hamlei 

One from among the gloomy, staring loungers at the door of 
the tavern, as I pass, throws himself upon a horse, and over- 
taking me, checks his pace to keep by my side. I turn 
towards him, and being fall of aversion for the companionship 
of a stranger, nod, in such a manner as to say, ** Your equailiiy 
is acknowledged ; go on." Not a nod ; not the slightest de- 
flection of a single line in the austere countenance ; not a 
ripple of radiance in the sullen eyes, which wander slowly 
over, and, at distinct intervals, examine my horse, my saddle- 
bags, my spurs, lariat, gloves, finally my face, with such 
stem deUberation that, at last, I should not be sorry if he 
would speak. But he does not ; does not make the smallest 
response to the farther turning of my head, which acknow- 

♦ ** This latter received its beautiful and expressive name from its beautifully 
variegated surf ice of hills and valleys, and its rai-e combination of all the qualities 
that are most dcsiied in a planting country. It is a legion of almost fairy beauty 
and wealth. Here aie some of the wenlthiest and most intelligent planters and 
the finest plniitntious in the State, the legion of ))rincely taste and more than 
patriarchal hospitality," etc — Norrrtan's New Orleans, 
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ledges the reflex interest in my own mind ; his eyes rest as 
fixedly upon nie aa if they were a dead man's. I can, at length, 
no longer endure this in silence, so I ask, in a voice attuned 
to liLs apparent humour — 

** How far to Woodville ?" 

The only reply is a shght grant, with an elevation of tbe 
chin. 

" You don't know r 

" No." 

" Never been there." 

" No." 

" I can ride there before night, I suppose ?" 

No reply. 

"ood walker, your horse ?" 

Not a nod. 

" I thought mine pretty good." 

Not a sneer, or a gleam of vanity, and Belshazzar and I 
warmed up togcjther. Scott's man of leather occurred to my 
mind, and I felt sure that I could gue«s my man's chord. 
Cotton ! I touched it, and in a moment he became animated, 
civil ; lios}>it}iblo even. J was immediately informed that this 
was a fiiiiious cotton region : ** when it was first settled up by 
'AIeric;uis, usi'd to be reckoned the gardying of the world. 
Tlir? almightiost rich sile God Almighty ever shuck down. 
All ou't owned by Ijig-bugs." Finally he confided to me that 
he was an oveivecr for one of them, " one of the biggest sort." 
This greatest of the local hemiptenis ^Ya8 not now on his 
plantation, but Iwid " gone North to Paris or Saratogy, or 
some of tliem places." 

Wearing no waistcoat, the overseer cjirried a pistol, with- 
out a thought of c('ncealmeut, in the fob of his trousers. 
The distance to AVoo<lville, which, after ho had exhausted his 
subject of cotton, I tried again to ascei-tain, ho did not know, and 
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would not attempt to guess. The ignorance ol the more bri- 
Wizod slaves is often described by saying of them that fhej 
cannot count above twenty. 1 find many of the whites but 
Kttle more inteUigent. At all events, it is rarely that you 
meet, in the plantation districts, a man, whether white or 
Hack, who can give you any clear information about the roads, 
or the distances between places in his own vicinity. While 
in or near Bayou Sara and St. Francisville, I asked, at diffe- 
rent times, ten men, black and white, the distance to Wood- 
^e (the next town to the northward on the map). None 
answered with any appearance of certainty, and those who 
^GUtured to give an opinion, differed in their estimates as much 
^ ten miles. I found the actual distance to be, I think, about 
*^enty-four miles. After riding by my side for a mile or two 
'*^© OYerseer suddenly turned off at a fork in the road, with 
*^^*dly more ceremony than he had used in joining me. 

Jor some miles about St. Francisville the landscape has an 
^I>en, suburban character, with residences indicative of rapidly 
^^^cnmulating wealth, and advancement in luxury, or careless 
Expenditure, among the proprietors. For twenty miles to the 
liorih of the town, there is on both sides a succession of large 
sugar and cotton plantations. Much land still remains un- 
cultivated, however. The roadside fences are generally hedges 
of roses — Cherokee and sweet brier. These are planted first 
hj the side of a common rail fence, which, while they are 
young, supports them in the manner of a trellis ; as they 
grow older they fall each way, and mat together, finally form- 
ing a confused, sprawling, slovenly thicket, often ten feet in 
breadth and four to six feet high. Trumpet creepers, grape- 
vines, green-briers, and in very rich soil, cane, grow up 
through the mat of roses, and add to its strength. It is not 
as pretty as a more upright hedge, yet very agreeable, and, 
at one or two points, where the road was narrow, deep, and 
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lane like, delightful memories of England were 
mind. 

There were frequent grovea of magnolia grandifloni, 
trees, and every one in the glory of full blossom. The 
noha does not. however, maaa well, and the road-side ma^Mj. 
were ranch finer, where tlie beech, elm, and liqnid ami 
formetl the body, and the magnolias stood out against thi 
magnificent chandeliers of fragrance. The large-leaved 
iiulia, very beautiful at this season, was more rarely seen. 

Tlie soil seems generally rich, though much washed off t!»-« 
higher ground. The ploughing ia direct«d with some care n»fc 
to fitvonr this process. Yonng pine trees, however, and otler 
indications of rapid impoverishment, are seen on many )Jiiii- 
tationa. 

The soil is a sandy loam, ho friable that ihe negroes always 
working in large g^gs, superintended by a driver with » 
whip, continued their hoeing in the midst of qnite smart 
showers, and when the road had become a poacliing mud. 

Only once did I see a gartg which had been allowed tfl dis- 
continue its work on account of the rain. This was after ' 
iieavy thunder shower, and the appearance of the negi^ 
whom I met crossing the road in returning to tlie field, b<M 
the gin-honse to which they had retreated, was remarkalilfi' 
Fii'st came, led by an old driver carrying a whip, forty otttn 
largest and strongest women I ever saw together ; they were 
all in a simple uniform dress of a bluish check stuff, tlie skirts 
reaching Uttle below the knee ; their legs and feet were 
hare ; they carried tliemselvea loftily, each having a hoe o' 
the shoulder, and walking with a free, powerful 
Behind them came the cavalry, thirty strong, mostly 
bat a few of them women, two of whom rode astride 
plough mules. A lean and vif^ant white overseer, on a 
pony, brought up the rear. The men wore Bmall blue 
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bonnets ; many of the women, handkerchiefs, turban feshion, 
and a few nothing at all on their heads. They were evidently 
a picked lot. I thought that every one would pass for a 
*' prime " cotton hand. 

The slaves generally of this district appear uncommonly 
well — doubtless, chiefly, because the large incomes of their 
owners enables them to select the best from the yearly expor- 
tations of Virginia and Kentucky, but also because they are 
systematically well fed. 

The plantation residences were of a cottage class, sometimes, 
but not usually, with extensive and tasteful grounds about them. 

An old gentleman, sensible, pohte, and communicative, who 
rode a short distance with me, said that many of the proprietors 
were absentees — some of the plantations had dweUings only 
for the negroes and the overseer. He called my attention to 
a field of cotton which, he said, had been ruined by his over- 
seer's neglect. The negroes had been allowed at a critical 
time to be careless in their hoeing, and it would now be im- 
possible to recover the ground then lost. Grass grew so ram- 
pantly in this black soil, that if it once got a good start ahead, 
you could never overtake it. That was the devil of a rainy 
season. Cotton could stand drouth better than it could grass.* 

* ** Fine Peospect for Hay. — While riding by a field the other day, which 
looked as rich and green as a New England meadow, we observed to a man sitting 
on the fence, * You have a fine prospect foi hay, neighbour.' * Hay I that's cotton, 
siry* said he, with an emotion that betrayed an excitement which we cared to pro, 
voke no further ; for we had as soon spoit with a lattlesnake in the blind days of 
August as a farmer at this season of the year, badly in the grass. ♦ * ♦ 

'* All jesting aside, we have nev-er known so poor a prospect for cotton in this* 
legion. In some instances the fields are clean and well worked, but the cotton is 
diminutive in size and sickly in nppoarance. We have seen some fields so foul that 
it was almost impossible to tell what had been planted. 

•* All this backwardness is attributable to the cold, wet weather that we have 
had almost constantly since the pl.mting season commenced. When there was a 
waim spell, it was raining so that ploughs could not run to any advantage; 80» 
between the cold and the rain, the cotton ci op is very unpromising. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

L 2 
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The inclosnres are not often of less area than a hnndr^*^ 
acres. Fewer than fifty negroes are seldom found on a plan- 
tation ; many muster by the hundred. In general the fidJjs 
are remarkably free from weeds and well tilled. 

I arrived shortly after dusk at Woodville, a well-built and 
pleasant court-town, with a small but pretentious hoteL 
Court was in session, I fancy, for the house was filled with 
guests of somewhat remarkable character. The landlord was 
inattentive, and, when followed up, inchned to be todviL At 
the ordinary — supper and breakfast alike — there were twdre 
men beside myself, all of them wearing black cloth coais 
black cravats, and satin or embroidered waistcoats ; all, too, 
sleek as if just from a hairdresser's, and redolent of perfumes, 
which really had the best of it with the exhalations of the 
kitchen. Perhaps it was because I was not in the regulation 
dress that I found no one ready to converse with me, and 
could obtain not the sUghtest information about my road, evei 
from the landlord. 

I might have left Woodville with more respect for this de- 
corum if I had not, when shown by a servant to my room, 
foimd two beds in it, each of which proved to be furnished 
with soiled sheets and greasy pillows, nor was it without 
reiterated demands and liberal cash in hand to the servant, 
that I succeeded m getting them changed on the one I 
selected. A gentleman of embroidered waistcoat took the 
other bed as it was, with no apparent reluctance, soon after 
I had effected my own arrangements. One wash-bowl, and 



*' The low, flat lands this year have suffered particularly. Thoroughly satu- 
rated all the time, and often overflowed, the crops on ihem are small and sickly? 
while the weeds and grass are luxurious and rank. 

** A week or two of dry hot weather will make a wonderful change in otU" 
agncultural prospects, but we have no idea that any sort of seasons could bring 
the cotton to more than an averago crop." — Hernando (J/tss.) Adcanctf 
June 22, 1854. 
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a towel which had abready been used, was expected to 
answer for both of us, and would have done so but that I 
carried a private towel in my saddle-bags. Another re- 
quirement of a civilized household was wanting,. and its only 
substitute unavailable with decency. 

The bill was excessive, and the black ostler, who had left 
the mud of yesterday hanging all along the inside of Bel- 
shazzar's legs, and who had put the saddle on so awkwardly 
that I resaddled him myself after he had brought him to the 
door, grumbled, in presence of the landlord, at the smallness 
of the gratuity which I saw fit to give him. 

The country, for some distance north of Woodville, is the 
most uneven, for a non-mountainous region, I ever saw. 
The road seems well engineered, yet you are nearly all the 
time mounting or descending the sides of protuberances or 
basins, ribs or dykes. In one place it follows along the top 
of a crooked ridge, as steep-sided and regular for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, as a high railroad embankment. A man 
nodght jump off anywhere and land thirty feet below. The 
ground being too rough here for cultivation, the dense native 
forest remains intact. 

This ridge; a man told me, had been a famous place for 
robberies. It is not far from the Mississippi bottoms. 

" Thar couldn't be," said he, " a better location for a feller 
that wanted to foller that business. There was one chap 
there a spell ago, who built himself a cabin t'other side the 
river. He used to come over in a, dug-out. He could 
paddle his dug-out up the swamp, you see, to within two mile 
of the ridge ; then, when he stopped a man, he'd run 
through the woods to his dug-out, and before the man could 
get help, he'd be t'other side the Mississippi, a sittin' in his 
housen as honest as you be." 
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The same man had aiiother atory of tlie ridge 
" Mr. Allen up here caught a runawEy onco, and si 
to take him down to WoodTille to the jail. He pot him in 
irons and carried iiiin along in his waggin. The nigger was 
peaceable and submissive till they got along onto that yor 
ridge place. When they got thar, all of a sndden he gin a 
whop like, and over he went twenty foot plum down tbe 
Bide of the ridge. 'Fore Allen could atop his hoss he'd 
tumbled and rolled himself 'way ont of sight. He started right 
away arter liim, but he never cotehed a sight on him again." 
Kot far north of the ridge, plantations are found again, 
though the character of the surface changes bnt little. The 
hilt-sides are carefully ploughed so tliat each furrow forma & 
contour hne. After the first ploughing the same lines are 
followed in subsequent cultivation, year in and year out, se 
long as enough soil remains to grow cotton upon with profit. 
On the hilk recently brought into cultivation, broad, serpen- 
tine ditches, having a fall of from two to four inches in a rod, 
have been frequently constructed ; these are intended to pT&- 
vent the fbrmatioii of gullies leading more directly down the 
hill during heavy rains. But all these precautions are not 
fully successful, the cultivated hills, in spite of them, loaag 
soil every year in a melancholy manner. 

I passed dnrmg the day four or live large plantationB, th* 
hill-aidca worn, cleft, and channelled like icebergs ; stables and 
negro quarters all abandoned, and everything given up 
nature and decay- 
In its natural state the virgin soil appears the tiebesi' 
have ever seen, the growth upon it fiom weeds to trees 

ibly rank and rich in colour. At first it 
bear a bale and a half of cotton to the acre, making ei| 
t«n bales for each able field-hand. But from the cause 
Jtibed its productiveness rapidly decreases. 
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Originally, much of this country was covered by a natural 
growth of cane, and by various nutritious grasses. A good 
northern fEirmer would deem it a crying shame and sin to 
attempt to grow any crops upon such steep slopes, except 
grasses or shrubs which do not require tillage. The waste of 
soil which attends the practice is much greater than it would 
be at the North, and, notwithstanding the unappeasable 
demand of the world for cotton, its bad economy, considering 
the subject nationally, cannot be doubted. 

If these slopes were thrown into permanent terraces, with 
turfed or stone-feiced escarpments, the fertihty of the soil 
might be preserved, even with constant tillage. In this way 
the hills would continue for ages to produce annual crops of 
greater value than those which are at present obtained from 
them at such destructive expense — from ten to twenty crops 
of cotton rendering them absolute deserts. But with negroes 
at fourteen hundred dollars a head, and fresh land in Texas at 
half a dollar an acre, nothing of this sort can be thought of. 
The time will probably come when the soil now washing into 
the adjoining swamps will be brought back by our descend- 
ants, perhaps on their heads, in pots and baskets, in the 
manner Hue describes in China, — ^and which may be seen 
also in the Khenish vineyards, — to be relaid on these sunny 
slopes, to grow the luxurious cotton in. 

The plantations are all large, but, except in their size and 
rather unusually good tillage, display few signs of wealthy 
proprietorship. The greater number have but small and 
mean residences upon them. No poor white people Uve upon 
the road, nor in all this country of rich soils are they seen^ 
except en voyage. In a distance of seventy-five miles I saw 
no houses without negro-cabins attached, and I calculated 
that there were fifty slaves, on an average, to every white 
family resident in the country under my view. (There is a 
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small sandy region about Woodville, wliich I passed thron^^ 
after nightfall, and which, of course, my not* does iiczz 
include.) 

I called in the aftemooD, at a house, almost the only kx^ 
I had seen during the day which did not appear to he tikC 
residence of a planter or overseer, to obtain lodging. No one 
ft-as at home hut a negro woman and children. The wonmn 
said that her master never took in strangers ; there was a 
man a. few miles further oa who did ; it waa the only place 
she knew at which I was likely to " get in." 

I found the place : probably the proprietor was the pooieot 
white man whose house I had passed during the day, bnt 
had several slaves ; one of them, at least, a very superior 
worth fully S 2,000. 

Just before me, another traveller, a Mr. 8., from beyonl 
Natchez, had arrived. Leai-ning that I was from Tesaa, he 
immediately addreeaed me with volubility. 

" Ah ! then you can tell us something about it, and I wonli 
be obliged to you if you would. Been out west about 
Antonio ? Eanchering's a good business, eh, out west there? 
Isn't it ? Make thii^ty p ej cent, by it, eh ? I hear 
Should think that v.oiild he a good business. How mi 
capital ought a luaii to have to go into ranchering, 
So as to make it a good business ?" 

He was a middle-aged, wpll-dressed man, devouring tol 
prodigiously ; nervous and wavering in his manner ; 
questions, a dozen at a breath, and paying no heed to the 
answers. He owned a plantation in the bottoms, and another 
on the apland ; the latter was getting worn out, it was 
unhealthy for bim to live in the bottoms, and so, as lie 
he had had " a good notion to go into ranchering. Jm 
ease and pleasure." 

" Fact is, though, I've got a family, and this ia no coi 
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^^^ children to be raised in. All the children get such 
toolisli notions. I don't want my children to be brought up 
We. Euins everybody. Does sir, sure. Spoils 'em. Too 
^. 'Tis so. Too Imd. Can't make anything of children 
We, sir. Can't sir. Fact." 

He had been nearly persuaded to purchase a large tract of 
land at a point upon a certain creek where, he had been told, 
'Was a large court-housoi^an excellent school, etc. The waters 
of the creek he named are brackish, the neighbouring 
sountry is a desert, and the only inhabitants, savages. Some 
knavish speculator had nearly got a customer, but could not 
juite prevail on him to purchase until he examined the 
30untry personally, which it was his intention soon to do. He 
gave me no time to tell him how fedse was the account he 
had had, but went on, after describing its beauties and ad- 
vantages — 

**But negro property isn't very secure there, I'm told. 
Howis't? Know?" 

" Not at all secure, sir ; if it is disposed to go, it will go : 
the only way you could keep it would be to make it always 
contented to remain. The road would always be open to 
Mexico ; it would go when it liked." 

" So I hear. Only way is, to have young ones there and 
keep their mothers here, eh? Negroes have such attach- 
ments, you know. Don't you think that would fix 'em, eh ? 
No ? No, I suppose not. If they got mad at anything, 
they'd forget their mothers, eh ? Yes, I suppose they would. 
Can't depend on niggers. But I reckon they'd come back. 
Only to be worse off in Mexico — eh ?" 

" Nothiner but — 
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" Being free, eh ? Get tired of that, I should think. 
Nobody to take care of them. No, I suppose not. Learn, to 
take care of themselves." 
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Then he turned to our Loat and began to aslc him abontliilj 
neighbours, many of whoin lie had known wlirn Le was a boy, 1 
and been at scliool with. A sorrj account he got of most. 
GsneraJly they had run through their property ; their innds 
had passed into new hands ; their negroea bad been disposed 
of; two were now, he thought, " atrikere " for gamblers ii 
Natchez. 

" What is a Btriker ?" I asked the landlord at the fial. 
opportonity. 

" Oh I to rope in fat fellows for the gamblers ; ihty dont 
do that themselves, but get somebody else, I don't knantt 
it is 8o ; all I know is, they don't have no huainess, not tilt 
late at night ; they never atir out till late at night, and no- 
body knows how they live, and that's what I expect they da 
Fellows that come uito towa flush, you know — sold out Hm 
cotton find Bxe flush — they aiwiiys think they must see every- 
thing, and try their hands at everything — tbey get hold (t 
'em and bring 'em in to the gamblers, and get 'em tightly 
'era, you know." 

" How's got along since hia &ther died ?' 

Mr. 8. 

" Well, 's been unfortunate. Got mad with his ovfli 

seer; thonght he was lazy and packed him off; then I 
undertook to oversee for himself, and he was unfortunatf 
Had two bad crops. Finally the sbenff took about half 1 
niggers. He tried to work the plantation with the rest, b 
they was old, used-up hands, and ho got mad that they w 
not work more, and tiied o' seein' 'em, and 'fore the end 
the year he sold 'em all." 

Another young man, whom he inquired about, had had £ 
property managed for him by a relative till be came of a^ 
and had been sent North to college. When he returned a 
0ot into bis own hands, the first year he ran it in di 
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g 16,000. The income from it being greatly reduced nnder 
his management, he had put it back in the care of his relative, 
but continued to live upon it. ''I see," continued our host, 
** every time any of their teams pass from town they fetch a 
barrel or a demijohn. There is a parcel of fellows, who, 
when they can't liquor anywhere else, always go to him." 

" But how did he manage to spend so much," I inquired, 
*' the first year after his return, as you said, — in gambling ?" 

" Well, he gambled some, and run horses. He don't know 
anything about a horse, and, of course, he thinks he knows 
everything. Those fellows up at Natchez would sell him 
any kind of a tacky for four or five hundred dollars, and then 
after he'd had him a month, they'd ride out another and 
make a bet of five or six hundred dollars they'd beat him. 
Then he'd run with 'em, and of course he'd lose it." 

" But sixteen thousand dollars is a large sum of money to 
be worked oflf even in that way in a year," I observed. 

" Oh, he had plenty of other ways. He'd go into a bar- 
room, and get tight and commence to break things. They'd 
let him go on, and the next morning hand hiijji a bill for a 
hundred dollars. He thinks that's a smart thing, and just 
laughs and pays it, and then treats all around again." 

By one and the other, many stories were then told of simi- 
lar follies of young men. Among the rest, this : — 

A certain man had, as was said to be the custom when 
running for office, given an order at a grocery for all to be 
" treated " who applied in his name. The grocer, after the 
election, which resulted in the defeat of the treater, presented 
what was thought an exorbitant bill. He refused to pay it, 
and a lawsuit ensued. A gentleman in the witness box being 
asked if he thought it possible for the whole number of 
people taking part in the election to have consumed the 
quantity of liquor alleged, answered — 
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"MqyGoad! Judge !" (reproachfany) : "TeB,sirI m; 
I've been charged for a hundred and fifty drinks 'fore hreaJb^ 
fusty when IVe stood treat, and I neyer thought 'o disputixi' 

At supper, Mr. S., looking at the daughter of our host^ 
said — 

'< What a pretty girl that is. My dear, do you find any 
schools to go to, out here — eh ? I reckon not. This isn't the 
country for schools. There'll not be a school in Mississippi 
'fore long, I reckon. Nothing but Institutes, eh ? Ha ! ha ! 
ha! Institutes, humph! Don't beUeve there's a schooX 
between this and Natchez, is there ?" 

"No, sir." 

*' Of course there isn't."* 

'' What sort of a country is it, then, between here and 
Natchez ?" I asked. " I should suppose it would be well 
settled." 

" Big plantations, sir. Nothing else. Aristocrats. Swell- 
heads, I call them, sir. Nothing but swell-heads, and yon 
can't get a night's lodging, sir. Beyond the ferry. 111 be 
bound, a man might die on the road 'fore he'd get a lodging 
with one of them. Eh, Mr. N. ? So, isn't it ? ' Take a 
stranger in, and I'll clear you out 1' That's the rule. That's 



♦ " Sectional excitement" had given a great impetus to educational projects in 
the South, and the Mississippi newspapers ahout this time contained numerous 
ailvei'tisements of a similar character to the following : 

" Calhoun Institute — Fob Youno Ladies; MA90N, Noxubee Countv, 
Mississippi. — ^W, R. Poindextee, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. — The alK)v? 
Sthool, fonnerly known as the * Magon Female Institute,* will be reopened on the 
Hist of October, 1855, with an entirely new corps of teachers from Principal down. 
Having purchased the property at public salo, and thus h^vom^. sole proprietor^ 
the Piiucipal has determined to use all means he cm now command, as well as 
he may realize for several years yet to come, iu building, refitting and procuring 
such appurtenances as shall enable him to contribute his full quota, as a profes- 
sional man, to the progress of the great cause of * South krn Education.* " 
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what they tell their overseers, eh ? Yes, sir ; just so inhos- ' 
pitable as that. Swell-heads ! Swell-heads, sir. Every 
plantation. Can't get a meal of victuals or a night's lodging 
from one of them, I don't suppose, not if your life depended 
on it. Can you, Mr. N. ?" ' 

" Well, I beUeve Mr. , his place is right on the road, 

and it's half way to the ferry, and I beheve he tells his over- 
seer if a man comes and wants something to eat, he must 
give it to him, but he must not take any pay for it, because 
strangers must have something to eat. They start out of 
Natchez, thinking it's as 'tis in other countries ; that there's 
houses along, where they can get a meal, and so they don't 
provide for themselves, and when they get along about there, 
they are sometimes desperate hungry. Had to be something 
done." 

"Do the planters not live themselves on their planta- 
tions ?" 

" Why, a good many of them has two or three plantations, 
but they don't often Uve on any of them." 

" Must have ice for their wine, you see," said Mr. S., " or 
they'd die. So they have to Uve in Natchez or New Orleans. 
A heap of them live in New Orleans." 

" And in summer they go up into Kentucky, do they not ? 
I've seen country houses there which were said to belong to 
cotton-planters from Mississippi" 

" No, sir. They go North. To New York, and Newpoi-t, 
and Saratoga, and Cape May, and Seneca Lake. Somewhere 
that they can display themselves more than they do here. 
Kentucky is no place for that. That's the sort of people, sir, 
all the way from here to Natchez. And all round Natchez, 
too. And in all this section of country where there's good 
land. Good God ! I wouldn't have my children educated, sir, 
among them, not to have them as rich as Dr. , every one 
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of ihem. Yon can know their children as &r off as yon csa 
see them. Young swell-heads ! You'll take note of 'em in 
Natchez. You can tell them by their walk. I noticed ii 
yesterday at the Mansion House. They sort o' throw ont 
their legs as if they hadn't got strength enough to lift 'em and 
put them down in any particular place. They do want so 
bad to look as if they weren't made of the same day as the 
rest of God's creation." 

Some allowance is of course to be nude for the splenetic 
temperament of this gentleman, but £Etcts evidently affoid 
some justification of his sarcasms. This is easily acoounied 
for. The tsuce of the vulgar-rich has its foundation in 
Mississippi, as in New York and in Manchester, in the rapidity 
with which certain values have advanced, especially that of 
cotton, and, simultaneously, that of cotton lands and negroes.* 
Of course, there are men of refinement and cultivation among 
the rich planters of Mississippi, and many highly estimable 
and intelligent persons outside of the wealthy class, but the 
number of such is smaller in proportion to that of the im- 
moral, vulgar, and ignorant newly-rich, than in any other 
part of the United States. And herein is a radical difference 
between the social condition of this region and that of the 
sea-board slave States, where there are fewer wealthy fianilies, 
but where among the few people of wealth, refinement and 
education are more general 

I asked how rich the sort of men were of whom he spoke. 

♦ As " A Southern Lawyer/' writing for Harper* s Weekly (Februaiy, 1859), 
observes: *^ The sudden acquisition of wealth in the cotton-growing legion of the 
United States, in many instances hj planters commencing with very limited 
means, is almost miraculous. Patient, iudustrioiis, frugal, and self-denying, 
nearly the entire amount of their cotton-crops is devoted to the increase of their 
capitjil. The result is, in a few years large estates, as if by magic, ai'C acenmu- 
latod. The fortunate proprietors then build fine houses, and surround tliemadvct 
with comforts and luxuries to winch they were strangers in their earlier yean oi 
care and toil." 
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** Why, Ear, from a hnndred thousand to ten millioiL" 

" Do you mean that between here and Natchez there are 
none worth less than a hundred thousand dollars ?" 

" No, sir, not beyond the ferry. Why, any sort of a plan^ 
tation is worth a hundred thousand dollars. The niggers 
«rould sell for that." 

'* How many negroes are there on these plantations ?" 

" From fifty to a hundred." 

" Never over one- hundred ?" 

" No ; when they've increased to a hundred they always 
divide them ; st^k another plantation. There are sometimes 
three or four plantations adjoining one another, with an 
overseer for each, belonging to the same man. But that 
isn't general. In general, they have to strike off for new 
land." 

" How many acres will a hand tend here ?" 

" About fifteen — ten of cotton, and five of com ; some pre- 
tend to make them tend twenty." 

" And what is the usual crop ?" 

" A bale and a half to the acre on firesh land and in the 
bottom. From four to eight bales to a hand they generally 
get : sometimes ten and better, when they are lucky." 

" A bale and a half on fresh land ? How much on old ?" 

" Well, you can't tell. Depends on how much it's worn 
and what the season is so much. Old land, after a while, 
isn't worth bothering with." 

" Do most of these large planters who live so freely, antici- 
pate their crops as the sugar planters are said to — spend the 
money, I mean, before the crop is sold ?" 

" Yes, sir, and three and four crops ahead generally." 

" Are most of them the sons of rich men ? are they old 
estates?" 

" No, sir ; lots of them were overseers once." 
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" Have yon noticed whether it is a fiiet that Umb 
large properties seldom continue long in the same fiunitj? 
Do the grandsons of wealthy planters often become poor 
men ?" 

'' Generally the sons do. Almost always their sons tie 
fools, and soon go through with it." 

" If they don't kill themselves before their fEtthers die" 
fiaid the other. 

'' Yes. They drink hard and gamble, and of comse fittt 
brings them into fights." 

This was while they were smoking on the gallery after 
snpper. I walked to the stable to see how my horse wb8 
provided for, and took my notes of the conversation. Whca 
I returned they were talking of negroes who had died of 
yellow fever while confined in the jail at Natchez. Two of 
thf?m were spoken of as having been thus " happily released," 
being under sentence of death, and unjustiy so, in their 
opinion. 

A man living in this vicinity having taken a runaway while 
tlie fever was raging in the jail at Natchez, a physician ad- 
visod him not to send him thera He did not, and the n^ro 
escaped ; was some time afterward recaptured, and the owner 
having learned from him that he had been once before taken 
and not detained according to law, he made a journey to in- 
quire into the matter, and was very angry. He said, " When- 
ever you catch a nigger again, you send him to jail, no matter 
what's to be feared. If he dies in the jail, you are not re- 
sponsible. You've done your duty, and you can leave the 
rest to Providence." 

" That was right, too," said Mr. P. " Yes, he ought to a' 
minded the law. Then if he'd died in jail, he'd know 'twasn't 
his fault." 

Next morning, near the ferry house, I noticed a set of 
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sbcki, haying holes for the head as well as the ankles ; they 
stood nnsheltered and unshaded in the open road. 
I asked an old negro what it was. 

" Dat ting, massa ?" grinning ; " well, sah, we calls dat a 

. ting to pnt black people, niggers, in, when dey misbehaves bad, 

/ and to put runaways in, sah. Heaps o' runaways, dis country, 

j sah. Yes, sah, heaps on 'em round here."* 

' Mr. S. and I slept in the same room. I went to bed some 

time before him ; he sat up late, to smoke, he said. He woke 

me when he came in, by* his eflforts to barricade the door with 

our rather limited furniture. The room being small, and 

without a window, I expostulated. He acknowledged it would 

probably make us rather too warm, but he shouldn't feel safe 

if the door were left open. " You don't know," said he ; 

** there may be runaways around." 

* The foUowing is a characteristic newspaper item of this vicinity : — 

From the West Feliciana Whig.— *^ On Saturday last, a runaway negro was 
kiUed in the parish of East Baton Rouge, just hclow the line of this parish, under 
the following circumstances : Two citizens of Port Hudson, learning that a negro 
was at work on a flat boat, loading with sand, just below that place, who was 
suspected of being a runaway, went down in a skiff for the purpose of aiTesting 
him. 

*' Having seized him and put him into the skiff they started back, but had not 
proceeded far when the negro, who had been at the oars, seized a hatchet and 
assaulted one of them, wounding him very seriously. A scuffle ensued, in which 
both parties fell overboard. They were both rescued by the citizen pulling to 
them with the skiff. Finding him so unmanageable, the negro was put ashore, 
and the parties returned to Port Hudson for arms and a pack of negro dogs, and 
started again with the intention to capture him. They soon got on his trail, and 
when found again he was standing at bay upon the outer edge of a large raft of 
drift wood, armed with a club and pistol. 

**In this position he bade defiance to men and dogs— knocking the latter into 
the water with his club, and resolutely threatening death to any man who 
approached him. Finding him obstinately determined not to surrender, one of his 
pmisuers shot him. He fell at the third fire, and so. determined was he not to be 
captured, that when an effort was made to rescue him from drowning he made 
Ittttle with his club, and sunk waving his weapon in angry defiance at his 
porsners. He refused to give the name of his owner." 

VOL. n. M 



He then drew two amttll revolvers, hitherto coDcealcd m 
liis clothing, and began to examine the caps. He was cs^| 
tainly a nervous man, perhaps a madman. I sappoee he w 
some eiprasaion of thifl thought in my face, for he e 
placing them so they could be easily taken up as he lay U 
bed, " Sometimes a man lias a use tor them when he U 
expects it. There woh a gentleman on this road a few d 
ftgo. He wna going to Natchez. Hh overtook a rnnawaju 
and he says to him, ' Bad comjiuny's better 'n none, boy, anS 
I reckon I'll keep you along with me into Natchez,' The 
nigger apjfuared to be plea.sed to have company, and went 
along, talking with him, very well, till they came to a thicket 
place, about six miles Irom Natchez. Then he told him he 
reckoned he would not go any further with him. ' What ! 
you black rascal,' says he ; ' you mean yon won't go in wili 
me ? You utep out and go sti-aight ahead, and if you tnin 
your face till you get into Natchez, I'll ahoot you.' 'Ahal 
maxaa,' sayti tlie nigger, mighty good-natured, ' I reckon yon 
'aint got no shootin' irons ;' and he boll«d off into the thicket, 
and got away from him." 

At breakfast, Mr. S. came late. He bowed hia head a 
took his seat, and closed hia eyes for a second or 1 
withdrawing bis quid of tobacco and throwing it in ^e ft 
place, he looked round with a amde, and said : — 

" I alwap tliink it a good plan to thank the Lord for I 
mercies. I'm afraid some people '11 tluiik I'm a member oi 
church, I aint, and never was. Wish I was. I am a 
though [of Temperance ?] Give me some wat«r, ^L C 
first. Never too soon for cofiee. And never too lafe, I 8 
Wait for anything but coffee. These awell-heada drink t 
coffee after they've eaten all their dinner. I want it i 
dinner, eh? Don't nothing taste good without < 
reckon," 
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Before he left, he invited me to visit his plantations, giving 
me carefol directions to find them, and saying that if he 
should not have returned before I reached them, his wife and 
his overseer woxdd give me every attention if I would tell 
them he told me to visit them. He said again, and in this 
otmnection, that he believed this was the most inhospitable 
country in the world, and asked, '^ as I had been a good deal 
of a traveller, didn't I think so myself ?" I answered that 
my experience was much too small to permit me to form an 
opinion so contrary to that generally held. 

If they had a reputation for hospitahty, he said, it could 
only be among their own sort. They made great swell-head 
parties ; and when they were on their plantation places, they 
made it a point to have a great deal of company ; they would 
not have anything to do if they didn't. But they were all 
swell-heads, I might be sure ; they'd never ask anybody but 
a regular swell-head to see them. 

His own femily, however, seemed not to be excluded from 
the swell-head society. 

Among numerous anecdotes illustrative of the folly of his 
neighbours, or his own prejudices and jealousy, I remember 
none which it would be proper to publish but the following : — 

" Do you remember a place you passed ?" [describing the 
locaHtyJ. 

" Yes," said I ; " a pretty cottage with a large garden, 
with some statues or vases in it." 

"I think it likely. Got a foreign gardener, I expect. 
That's all the &shion with them. A nigger isn't good enough 
for them. Well, that belongs to Mr. A. J. Claybom.[?] 
He's got to be a very rich man. I suppose he's got as many 
as five hundred people on all his places. JIc went out to 
Europe a few years ago, and sometime after be (»ine back, he 
came up to Natchez. I was there with my \vii'e at the same 

M 2 
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time, and as she and Mrs. Claybom came from the 
section of country, and uaed to know each other n-lien tliey 
were gii'ls, she thoup;]!! she mnst go and see her, lliB, 
Clajborn could not talk about anything but tlie great peojte 
tliey had seen in Enrope, She was telling of some gnit 
nobleman's castle they went to, and the splendid-park tlare 
was to it, and how grandly they Kved. For her part, shfl 
admired it so ipueh, and tbey made so many friends among 
the people of qnahty, she said, she didn't care il' they alwajs 
stayed there. In fiict, ahe really wanted Mr. Claybom to liny 
one of the castles, and be a nobleman himself. ' But ha 
wouldn't,' says ahe ; ' he's such a strong Democrat, joa 
know.' Ha 1 ha ! ba ! I wonder what old Tom Jeff wonli 
have said to these swell-bead Democrats." 

I asked him if there were no poor people in this counby. 
I coidd see no houses which seemed to belong to poor pwpls. 

" Of course not, sir. Every inch of the land bought up by 
the swell-heads on purpose to keep them away. But you go 
hack on to the pine ridge. Good Lord ! I've heard a ht»f 
about the poor folks at the North ; but if you ever saw any 
poorer people than them, I should like to know what tiyej 
Uve on. Must be a, miracle if they live at all. I don't b« 
bow these people Uve, and I've wondered how they do a 
great many times. Don't raise com enough, great many nf 
them, to keep a aboat alive tbrougbtbe winter. There's do 
way they can live, 'less they steal." 

At the ferry of the Eomochitto I fell in vritb a Germffii, 
originally from Duaseldorf, whence be came seventeen yeas 
ago, first to New York ; afterward he had raided successively 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Pensacola, MoHle, 
and Natchez. By the time he reached the last place he had 
lost all his money. Going to work as a labourer in the town, 
be soon earned enough again to set him up as a trinket pe 
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and a few months afterward he was able to buy " a leetlo 

coach-dray." Then, he said, he made money fast ; for he 

wonld go back into the country, among the poor people, and 

sell them trinkets, and caUco, and handkerchiefs, and patent 

medicmes. They never had any money. " All poor folks," 

he said ; " dam poor ; got no money ; oh no ; but I say, ' dat 

too bad, I don't like to balk you, my firind ; may be so, you 

got some egg, some fedder, some cheeken, some rag, some 

flaas, or some skin vot you kill.' I takes dem dings vot they's 

got, and ven I gets my load I cums to Natchez back and sells 

dem, alvays dwo or dree times so much as dey coss me ; and 

dea I buys some more goots. Not bad beesnes — ^no. Oh, 

^ese poor people dey deenk me is von fool ven I buy some 

^ime deir rag vat dey bin vear ; dey calls me de ole Dutch 

^J^Qas. But dey don't know nottin' vot it is vorth. I deenk 

^©y neever see no money ; may be so dey geev all de cheeken 

^ot they been got for a leetle breaspin vot cost me not so much 

^ von beet. Sometime dey be dam crazy fool ; dey know 

^t how do make de count at all. Yees, I makes some money, 

^ heap." 

I Prom the Homochitto to the suburbs of Natchez, a good 
half-day'^ ride, I found the country beautiful ; fewer hills 
than before, the soil very rich, and the land almost all inclosed 
in plantations, the roadside boundaries of which are old rose- 
hedges. 1 he road is well constructed, and often, in passing 
throngh the hills, with high banks on each side, coped with 
thick and dark, but free and sportive hedges, out of which 
grow bending trees, brooding angle-like over the traveller, the 
sentiment of the most charming Herefordshire lanes is repro- 
Inced. There are also frequent oak-woods, the trees often of 
^eat height. Sometimes these have been inclosed with neat 
>alings^ and shghtly and tastefully thinned out, so as to form 




noble grounds aroond tlie residences of the planters, which 
are always very simple and onostentatioiis wooden Lousm, 
Near two of these are nnnacally good ranges of Begro-hons« 
On many of the pWtations, perhaps most, no residence is 
visible from the roud, and the negro qnarterSj wlien seen, aie 
the ubobI comfortless log-hnts. 

Within three miles of the town the country is entirely 
occupied by houses and groonds of a villa characier; fte 
grounda usually piiltry with miniature terraces, and trees mi 
shmba planted and trimmed with no regard to architectnral 
or laudseiipe considerations. There is, however, an abimdMBe 
of good trees, much beautiful ehnil.ibery, and the best hedgffl 
and screens of evergreen shrubs that I have seen in America. 
Tbe houses are cheap and shabby. 

I was amused to ree<.>guize specimens of the "swell-heed" 
fraternity, described hy my nervous friend, as soon as I got 
into the villa district. First came two boys in a akofetai 
waggon, pitching along with a racking pony, which ran over 
Jude ; she yelped, I wheeled round, and they puUed up anl 
looked apologetic. She was only slightly hurt, but thexeafftr 
gave a quickei' and broader sheer to approaching vehicles tian 
her Texas experience had taught her to do. 

Then came foiu- youthful riders, and two old, ronL-IooHiif! 
men, all upon a match-trot ; the young fellows screaming, 
breaking up, and swearing. After them cantered a muktli' 
groom, wliite-gloved and neatly dresaeil, who, I iiotifM, 
bowed politely, lifting his hat and smiling to a very aged bdJ 
ragged negro with a wboclliarrow and shovel, on the foot patli- 

Nt^xt fiime — and it was a swelteringly hot afternoon— tui 
open carriage with two ladies taking an siring. Mr. S. hd 
Bsid tliftt the swell-heads had " got to think that their old 
manmy niggers were not good enough for their young oltW^ 
mid hero, on the front seat of the carriage, was a white 
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veritable. French bonne, holding a richly-belaced baby. The 
ladies sat back, good-looking women enough, prettily dressed, 
and excessively demure. But the dignity of the turn-out 
chiefly reposed in the coachman, an obese old black man, 
who had, by some means, been set high up in the sun's 
£Etce, on the bed-like cushion of the box, to display a great 
livery top-coat, with the wonted capes and velvet, buttoned 
brightly and tightly to the chin, and crowned by the proper 
emblazoned narrow-brimmed hat; his elbows squared, the 
leins and whip in his hands, the sweat in globules aU over 
his ruefully-decorous fiice, and his eyes fSast closed in sleep. 

The houses and shops within the town itself are generally 
small, and always inelegant. A majority of the names on 
the signs are German ; the hotel is unusually clean, and the 
servants attentive ; and the stable at which I left Belshazzar 
is excellent, and contains several fine horses. Indeed, I never 
saw such a large number of fine horses as there is here, in 
any other town of the size. At the stable and the hotel 
there is a remarkable number of young men, extraordinarily 
dressed, like shop-boys on a Sunday excursion, all lounging 
or sauntering, and often calling at the bar ; all smoking, all 
twisting lithe walking-sticks, aU " talking horse." 

But the grand feature of Natchez is the bluff, terminating 
in an abrupt precipitous bank over the river, with the public 
garden upon it. Of this I never had heard ; and when, after 
seeing my horse dried off and eating his oats with great 
satisfiewstion — the first time he has ever tasted oats, I suppose, 
and I had not seen them before for many months — I strolled 
off to see the town, I came upon it by surprise. I entered a 
gate and walked up a slope, supposing that I was approach- 
ing the ridge or summit of a hiU, and expecting to see beyond 
it a corresponding slope and the town again, continuing in 
terraced streets to the river. I suddenly found myself on 
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the Y6ry edge of a great elif!', and befoi'e me an ind^crilMb 
yaat expanse of forest, estending on every hand ta a 
horizon, in which, directly in front of me, swung the rota 
red, setting sun. Tlirough the otherwise nnbroken fbrai^ 
the Father of Wiitera had opened a, passage for hima d 
forming a perfect arc, the hither shore of the middle of til 
curve being hidden under the crest of the cli^ and the tif 
ends lost in the vust obscnrity of the Great Wcai Ova 
looked from such an eminence, the size of the Miseissipi 
can be realized — which is difficult under ordinary circuitt 
stances ; but though the fret of a swelling torrent is D 
wanting, it is perceptible only aa the most dehcate < 
upon the broad, gleaming expanse of polished steel, which it, 
once shamed all my previous conceptions of the appeHMisi 
of the greatest of rivers. 

Coming closer to the edge and looking downward, yon a 
the lower town, of Natchez, its roofe with water flowing a 
around them, and its pigmy people wading, and labouring t 
carry upward their goods and limiitare, in danger from i 
rising movement of the great water. Poor people, '.' em 
grants and niggers " only, 

I laid down, and would Imve reposed my mind in fl 
infinite vision westward, but was presently disturbed by a 1m 
which came grunting near me, rooting in the poor torf ( 
this wonderful garden. I rose and walked its length. Litfl 
more has been done than to inclose a space along the edg 
which it would have been dangerous to build upon, to ei 
out some curviug alleys now recaptured by the grass i 
weeds, and te plant a few succulent trees. A road to & 
lower town, cutting through it, is crossed by slight woodi 
foot~bridgei, and there are some rough plank benches, ador 
with atencilled "medical" ftdvertisements. Some shrubs ai 
planted on the crumbling face of the cliff, so near the t 
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ihat the swine can obtain access to them. A man, bearded 
and smoking, and a woman with him, sitting at the extreme 
end, were the only visitors except myself and the swine. 

As I am writing there is a bustle in the street. A young 
man is being lifted up and carried into the bar-room. He 
is insensible. A beantifal mare, from which he has evidently 
been thrown, is led back from around the comer, quivering 
with excitement. 

I could find no reading-room ; no recent newspapers except 
The Natchez Free Trader, which has nothing but cotton and 
river news and steamboat puflfe; no magazines but aged 
Harpers ; and no recent pubUcations of any sort are for 
sale or to be seen at the booksellers' ; so, after supper, I 
went to the bluff again, and found it most solemnly, beau- 
tifdl ; the young moon shining through rents in the clouds : 
the great gleaming crescent of water ; the dim, ungapped 
horizon ; the earth sensibly a mere swinging globe. 

Of all the town, only five Germans, sitting together, but 
amoking in silence, had gathered for this evening worship. 

As I returned up the main street, I stopped opposite a 
house from which there came the sound of excellent music — 
a violin and piano. I had heard no music since I was in 
Western Texas, and I leaned upon a lamp-post for an hour, 
listening. Many stopped near me for a few minutes, and 
went on. At length, a man who had remained some time, 
addressed me, speaking in a foreign tongue. " Can't you 
speak English ?" said I. 

" You are not an American ?" 

" Yes." 

** I should tzink it not." 

" I am ; I am a New Yorker.'* 
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" So ? — yes, perhaps, but not zis country." 

" What are you ?" 

" ItaUan." 

" Do you live here ?" 

" Yes." 

** Are there many Italians in Natchez ?" 

"Yes — some many — seven. All big dam rascasJ. leB. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! True. Dam rascaal all of us." 

" What do you do for a Uving here ?" 

" For me it is a cigar-store ; fruit ; confectionary.*' 

" And the rest ?" 

" Oh, everytzing. I don't expect dem be here so mncli 
long now." 

" Why— what will they do ?" 

" Dey all go to Cuba. Be vawr zair soon now. All go. 
All dam rascaal go, can go, ven ze vawr is. Grood tmg dat 
for Natchez, eh ? Yes, I tzink." 

He told me the names of the players; the violinist, an 
Italian, he asserted to be the best in America. He resided 
in Natchez, I understood, as a teacher ; and, I presume, the 
town has metropohtan advantages for instruction in all 
fashionable accompHshments. Yet, with a population ot 
18,601, the number of children registered for the public 
schools and academies, or *' Institutes," of the county seat, 
is but 1,015 ; and among these must be included many sent 
from other parts of the State, and from Arkansas and 
Louisiana; the pubhc libraries contain but 2,000 volumes, 
and the churches seat but 7,700.* 

Franklin, the next county in the rear of the county i^ 

* This may be compared with the town of Springfield, county of Sangammo"* 
Illinois, in which, with a population of 19,228 (nearer to that of Natchex than 
any other town 1 observe in the Free States), the number of registeied fidiow 
children is 3,300, the public libraries contain 20,000 volumes, and the dm<^ 
can accommodute 28,000 sitters. 
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wliich Natchez is situated (Adams), has a population of 
6,000, and hut 132 children attending school. 

Mr. Kussell (North America : its Agriculture and Cli- 
mate, page 258) states that he had been led to heheve that 
*' as refined society was to be found at Natchez as in any 
other part of the United States ;" but his personal observa- 
tion is, that " the chief frequenters of the best hotel are low, 
drunken fellows." I find a crowd of big, silly boys, not 
drunk, but drinking, smoking, chewing, and betting, and a 
few men who look like dissolute fourth-rate comedians, who 
have succeeded in swindling a swell-mob tailor. 

The first night after leaving Natchez I found lodging with 
a German, who, when I inquired if he could accommodate 
me, at once said, ** Yes, sir, I make it a business to lodge 
travellers." 

He had a little jGarm, and owned four strong negro men 
and a woman with several children. All his men, however, 
he hired out as porters or servants in Natchez, employing a 
white man, a native of the country, to work with him on his 
farm. 

To explain the economy of this arrangement, he said that 
one of his men earned in Natchez $^Q a month clear of all 
expenses, and the others much more than he could ever make 
their labour worth to him. A negro of moderate intelUgence 
would hire, as a house-servant, for ;?200 a year and his 
board, which was worth $% a month ; whereas he hired this 
white fellow, who was strong and able, for $1Q 2i month ; 
and he believed he got as much work out of him as he could 
out of a negro. If labour were worth so much as he got for 
that of his negroes, why did the white man not demand 
more? Well — he kept him in whisky and tobacco beside 
his wages, and he was content. Most folks here did not like 
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wliite labomers. They had only been used to have niggera 
do their work, and they did not know how to manage wSi 
white labourers ; bnt he had no difficulty. 

I asked if eight dollars would cover the cost of a man's 
board ? He supposed it might cost him rather more than 
that to keep the white man ; eight dollars was what it im 
generally reckoned in town to cost to keep a negro ; niggen 
living in town or near it were expected to have "extras;" 
out on the plantations, where they did not get anything bnt 
bacon and meal, of course it did not cost so much. Did be 
know what it cost to keep a negro generally upon the planta- 
tions ? It was generally reckoned, h6 said, that a nigger 
ought to have a peck of meal and three pounds of bacon a 
week ; some didn't give so much meat, but he thought it 
would be better to give them more. 

"You are getting rich," I said. "Are the Germans 
generally, hereabouts, doing well ? I see there are a good 
many in Natchez." 

" Oh yes ; anybody who is not too proud to work can g^ 
rich here." 

The next day, having ridden thirty tedious miles througb 
a sombre country, with a few large plantations, about six 
o'clock I called at the first house standing upon or near the 
road which I have seen for some time, and solicited a lodging. 
It was refused, by a woman. How fiar was it to the next 
house ? I asked her. Two miles and a half. So I found it 
to be, but it was a deserted house, falling to decay, on an 
abandoned plantation. I rode several miles further, and it 
was growing dark, and threatening rain, before I came i^ 
sight of another. It was a short distance oflP the road, and 
approached by a private lane, from which it was separated by 
a grass plat. A well dressed man stood between the gate 
and the house. I stopped and bowed to him,'but he tnmei 
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his back upon me and walked to the house. I opened a gate 

and rode in. Two men were upon the gallery, but as they 

paid no attention to my presence when I stopped near them, 

I doubted if either were the master of the house.. I asked, 

" Could I obtain a lodging here to-night, gentlemen ?" One 

of them answered, surlily, " No." I paused a moment- that 

they might observe me— evidently a stranger benighted, with 

a fiatigued horse, and then asked, *' Can you tell me, sir, how 

fiur it is to a public-house ?" "I don't know," replied the 

same man. I again remained silent a moment. '^ No 

pnbHc-houses in this section of the country, I reckon, sir," 

said the other. " Do you know how far it is to the next 

house on the road, north of tbis ?" " No," answered one. 

** You'll find one about two miles, or two miles and a half 

from here," said the other. "Is it a house in which I shall 

he likely to get a lodging, do you know ?" "I don't know, 

Tm sure." 

" Good night, gentlemen ; you'U excuse me for troubling 
you. I am entirely a stranger in this region." 

A grunt, or inarticulate monosyllable, from one of them, 
was the only reply, and I rode away, glad that I had not 
been fated to spend an evening in such company. 

Soon afterward I came to a house and stables close upon 
the road. There was a man on the gallery playing the 
fiddle. I asked, " Could you accommodate me here to- 
night, sir ?" He stopped fiddling, and turned h'is head to- 
ward an open door, asking, "Wants to know if you can 
accommodate him ?" " Accommodate him with what ?" 
demanded (i harsh-toned woman's voice. "With a bed of 
course — ^what do you s'pose — ho ! ho ! ho !" and he went on 
fiddling again. I had, during this conversation, observed 
ranges of negro huts behind the stables, and perceived that 
it must be the overseer's house of the plantation at which I 
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had preyioTisly called. " Like master, like man," I thon^^ 
and rode on, my inquiry not haying been even answered. 

I met a negro boy on the road, who told me it was about 
two miles to the next house, but he did not reckon that I 
would get in there. " How far to the next house beyond 
that ?" " About four miles, sir, and I reckon you can get 
in there, master ; IVe heerd they did take in travellers to 
that place." 

Soon after this it began to rain and grow dark ; so dail 
that I could not keep the road, for soon finding Belshazzai 
in difficulty, I got oflf and discovered that we were following 
up the dry bed of a small stream. In trying to get back I 
probably crossed the road, as I did not find it again, and 
wandered cautiously among trees for nearly an hoiir, at 
length coming to open country and a fence. Keeping this 
in sight, I rode on until I found a gate, entering at which, 
I followed a nearly straight and tolerable good road full an 
hour, as it seemed to me, at last coming to a large negro 
" settlement." 

I passed through it to the end of the rows, where was a 
cabin larger than the rest, facing on the space between the 
two lines of huts. A shout brought out the overseer. I 
begged for a night's lodging ; he was silent ; I said that I 
had travelled far, was much fatigued and hungry ; my horse 
was nearly knocked up, and I was a stranger in the country; 
I had lost my road, and only by good fortune had found mj 
way here. At length, as I continued urging my need, be 
said — 

" Well, I suppose you must stop. Ho, Byron ! Here, 
Byron, take this man's horse, and put him in my stable. 
Light, sir, and come in." 

Within I found his wife, a young woman, showily dressed 
— ^a caricature of the £Eishions of the day. Apparently, thef 
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had both been making a visit to neighbours, and but just 
come home. I was not leceived kindly, but at therequest of 
her husband she brought out and set before me some cold 
corn-bread and &t bacon. 

Before I had finished eating my supper, however, they 
both quite changed their manner, and the woman apologized 
for not having made coffee. The cook had gone to bed and 
the fire was out, she said. She presently ordered Byron, a£i 
he brought my saddle in, to get some ** light-wood " and 
make a fire ; said she was afiraid I had made a poor supper, 
and set a chair by the fire-place for me as I drew away 
from the table. 

I plied the man with inquiries about his business, got him 
interested in points of difference between Northern and 
Southern agriculture, and soon had him in quite a sociable 
and communicative humour. He gave me much overseer's 
lore about cotton culture, nigger and cattle maladies, the 
right way to keep sweet potatoes, etc. ; and when I proposed 
to ride over the plantation with him in the morning, he said 
he " would be very thankful for my company." 

I think they gave up their own bed to me, for it was double, 
and had been slept in since the sheets were last changed ; the 
room was garnished with pistols and other arms and ammu- ; 
nitioii, rolls of negro-cloth, shoes and hats, handcuflfe, a large 
medicine chest, and several books on medical and surgical 
subjects and &rriery; while articles of both men's and 
women's wearing apparel hung against the walls, which were 
also decorated with some large patent-medicine posters. One J 
of them is characteristic of the place and the times.* 

♦ "The Washington Kemedies—To Planters and Others.— These 
Remedies, now offered to the puUic under the title of the Washington Remedies, 
are composed of ingi'edients, many of which are not even known to Botany. No 
apothecai'y has them for sale ; they are supplied to the subscriber by the native 
red-men of Louisiana. The recipes by which they are compounded have descended 
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We had a good break£a,st in the morning, and inunediatdy 
afterward mounted and rode to a very large cotton-field, 
where the whole field-force of the plantation was engaged. 

It was a first-rate plantation. On the highest ground 
stood a large and handsome mansion, but it had not been 
occupied for several years, and it 'was more than two yean 
since the overseer had seen the owner. He lived several 
hundred miles away, and the overseer would not beUeve that I 
did not know him, for he was a rich man and an honourable, 
and had several times been where I came from — New Tort 

The whole plantation, including the swamp land around it, 
and OAvned with it, coyered several square miles. It was foiir 
miles from the settlement to the nearest neighbour's house. 
There were between thirteen and fourteen hundred acres 
under cultivation with cotton, com, and other hoed crops, 
and two hundred hogs running at large in the swamp. It 
was the intention that com and pork enough should be 
raised to keep the slaves and cattle. This year, hoWever, it 
has been found necessary to purchase largely, and such was 
probably usually the case,* though the overseer intimated the 



to the present possessor, M. A. Micklejohn, from ancestors who obtained then 
from the friendly Indiuu tribes, prior to and during the Revolution, and they art 
now offered to the public with that confidence which has l.'een gained from » 
knowledge of the fact that during so long a series of years there has never beea 
known an instance in which they have failed to perform a speedy and permanent 
cure. The subsi'ribers do not profess these remedies will cure every disarrangoneDt 
of the human system, but in such as are enumerated below they feel they cannot 
fail. The directions for use have only to be strictly followed, and however 
despairing the patient may have been he will find cause for blissful hope and 
renewed life. 

** These preparations are no Northern patent humbugy but are manufactured in 
New Orleans by a Creole, who has long used them in private practice, rescuing 
many unfortunate victims of disease from the grave, after they have been given up 
by their physicians oa incurable, or have been tortured beyond endurance bf 
laceration and painful operations," 

* ** The bacon is almost entirely impoi-ted from the Northern States, as well a« 
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jwner had been displeased, and he "did not mean to be 
sanght so bad again." 

There were 135 slaves, big and Uttle, of which 67 went to 
field regularly — equal, the overseer thought, to fully 60 prime 
hands. Besides these, there were 3 mechanics (blacksmith, 
carpenter, and wheelwright), 2 seamstresses, 1 cook, 1 stable 
servant, 1 cattle-tender, 1 hog-tender, 1 teamster, 1 house 
servant (overseer's cook), and one midwife and nurse. These 
were all first-class hands; most of them would be worth 
more, if they were for sale, the overseer said, than the best 
field-hands. There was also a driver of the hoe-gang who 
did not labour personally, and a foreman of the plough-gang. 
These two acted as petty officers in the field, and alternately 
in the quarters. 

There was a nursery for sucklings at the quarters, and 
twenty women at this time who left their work four times 
each day, for half an hour, to nurse their young ones. These 
women, the overseer counted as half-hands — that is, expected 
to do half the day's work of a prime field-hand in ordinary 
condition. 

He had just sold a bad runaway to go to Texas, he 
happened to remark. He was whipping the fellow, when he 
turned and tried to stab him — then broke from him and ran 
away. He had him caught almost immediately with the 
dogs. After catching him, he kept him in irons till he had 
a chance to sell him. His niggers did not very often run 



a considerable quantity of Indian corn. This is reckoned bad management by in- 
telligent planters. ♦ ♦ * On this plantation as much Indian corn was raised as 
was needed, but little bacon, which was mostly imported from Ohio. The sum 
annually paid for this article was upwards of eight hundred pounds. Large 
plantations are not suited to the rearing of hogs ; for it is found almost impos- 
sible to prevent the negroes from stealing and roasting *.he pigs." Mr. Russell, 
Tisiting the plantation of a f.iend near Natchez. — North America : its Agricuituret 
etr., p. 265. 

VOL. n. IT 
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away, he said, because they had fonnd fhat he was almost 
sure to catch them. As soon as he saw that one was gone 
he put the do^^s on, and if rain had not just fallen, they 
would Hoon find him. Sometimes they did manage to outwit 
the dogs, but then they almost always kept in the neighbour- 
hood, because they did not like to go where they could not 
sometimes get back and see their families, and he would soon 
get wind of where they had been ; they would come round 
their quiirters to see their families and to get food, and as 
S(K)n as he knew it, he would find their tracks and put the 
dogs on again. Two months was the longest time any of 
them ever kept out. He had dogs trained on purpose to run 
aftor niggers, and never let out for anything else. 

Wo found in the field thirty ploughs, moving together, 
turning the earth from the cotton plants, and from thirty to 
forty hoers, the latter mainly women, with a black driyff 
walking alx)ut among them with a whip, which he often 
cracked at them, sometimes allowing the lash to fall lightly 
U2)on their shoulders. He was constantly urging them also 
with his voice. All worked very steadily, and though the 
presence of a stranger on the plantation must have been 
a most unusual occurrence, I. saw none raise or turn their 
heads to look at me. Each gang was attended by a " water- 
toter," that of the hoe-gang being a straight, sprightly, 
plump little black girl, whose picture, as she stood balancing 
the bucket upon her head, shading her bright eyes with one 
hand, and holding out a calabash with the other to maintain 
her poise, would have been a worthy study for Murillo. 

I askpd at what time they began to work in the morning. 
" "Well," said the overseer, " I do better by my niggers than 
most. I keep 'em right smart at their work while they do 
work, but I generally knock 'em off at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Saturdays, and give 'em all the rest of the day to them- 
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elves, and I always gives 'em Sundays, the whole day. 
?ickin' time, and when the crap's bad in grass, I sometimes 
Leep 'em to it till about sunset, Saturdays, but I never work 
em Sundays." 

" How early do you start them out in the morning, 
isually?" 

" Well, I don't never start my ruggers 'fore daylight, 'less 
'tis in pickin' time, then maybe I get 'em out a quarter of an 
honr before. But I keep 'em right smart to work through the 
day." He showed an evident pride in the vigilance of his 
driver, and called my attention to the large area of ground 
already hoed over that morning ; well hoed, too, as he said. 

" At what time do they eat ?" I asked. They ate " their 
snacks " in their cabins, he said, before they came out in the 
morning (that is before daylight — the sim rising at this time 
at a little before five, and the day dawning, probably, an hour 
earlier) ; then at 12 o'clock their dinner was brought to them 
in a cart — one cart for the plough-gang and one for the hoe- 
gang. The hoe-gang ate its dinner in the field, and only 
stopped work long enough to eat it. The plough-gang drove 
its teams to the " weather houses " — open sheds erected for 
the purpose in different parts of the plantation, under which 
were cisterns filled with rain water, from which the water-toters 
carried drink to those at work. The mules were fed with as 
much oats (in straw), com and fodder as they would eat in two 
hours ; this forage having been brought to the weather houses 
by another cart. The ploughmen had nothing to do but eat 
their dinner in all this time. All worked as late as they 
could see to work well, and had no more food nor rest until 
ihey returned to their cabins.* At half-past nine o'clock the 

♦ This would give at this season hardly less than sixteen hours of plodding; 
kbour, relieved by but one short interval of rest, during the daylight, for the hoe- 
gmg, It is Dot improbable. I was accustpmed to rise e^irly and ride late, letting 

n2 
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drivers, each on an alternate night, blew a horn, and at ten 
visited every cabin to see that its occupants were at rest, and 
not lurking about and spending their strength in fooleries, 
and that the fires were safe — a very unusual precaution ; the 
negroes are generally at Hberty after their day's work is done 
till they are called in the morning. When washing and 
patching were done, wood hauled and cut for the iSres, corn 
ground, etc., I did not learn : probably all chores not of daily 
necessity were reserved for Saturday. Custom varies in tiiis 
respect. In general, with regard to fuel for the cabins, the 
negroes ai'e left to look out for themselves, and they often 
have to go to " the swamp " for it, or at least, if it has been 
hauled, to cut it to a convenient size, after their day's work 
is done. The allowance of food was a peck of com and four 
pounds of pork per week, each. When they could not get 
"greens" (any vegetables) he generally gave them five 
pounds of pork. They had gardens, and raised a good deal 
for themselves ; they also had fowls, and usually plenty at 
eggs. He added, " the man who owns this plantation does 
more for his niggers than any other man I know. Every 
Christmas he sends me up a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars' [equal to eight or ten dollars each] worth of molasses 
and cofiee, and tobacco, and caUco, and Sunday tricks for 'em. 
Every family on this plantation gets a barrel of molasses at 
Christmas." * 



during the heat of the day, while in the cotton district, but I nlways found the 
negroes in the field when I first looked out, and generally had to wait for the 
negroes to come from the field to have my horse fed when I stopped for the night. 
I am told, however, and I believe, that it is usual in the hottest weather, to give 
a rest of an hour or two to all hands at noon. I never happened to see it done. 
Tlie legal limit of a slave's day's work in South Carolina is fifteen hours. 

* I was told by a gentleman in North Carolina, that the custom of supplying 
molasses to negroes in Mississippi, was usually mentioned to those sold away from 
his part of the country, to reconcile them to going thither. 
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Beside which, the oyerseer added, they are able, if they 
choose, to buy certain comforts for themselves — tobacco for 
instance — with money earned by Saturday and Sunday work. 
Some of them went into the swamps on Sunday, and made 
boards (which means slabs worked out with no other instru- 
ment than an axe). One man sold last year as much as fifty 
dollars' worth. 

Finding myself nearer the outer gate than the " quarters," 
when at length my curiosity was satisfied, I did not return to 
the house. After getting a clear direction how to find my 
way back to the roadlhad been upon the previous day, I said 
to the overseer, with some hesitation, " You will allow me to 
pay you for the trouble I have given you ?" He looked a 
little disconcerted by my putting the question in this way, but 
answered in a matter-of-course tone, " It will be a dollar and 
a quarter, sir." 

This was the only large plantation I had an opportunity of 
seeing at all closely, over which I was not chiefly conducted 
by an educated gentleman and slave owner, by whose habitual 
impressions and sentiments my own were probably somewhat 
influenced. From what I saw in passing, and from what I 
heard by chance of others, I suppose it to have been a very 
fiavourable specimen of those plantations on which the owners 
do not reside. A merchant of the vicinity recently in New 
York tells me that he supposes it to be a fair enough example 
of plantations of its class. There is nothing remarkable in 
its management, so &r as he had heard. When I asked about 
the molasses and Christmas presents, ho said he reckoned the 
overseer must have rather stretched that part of his story, but 
the owner was a very good man. A magistrate of the district, 
who had often been on the plantation, said in answer to an 
inquiry from me, that the negroes were very well treated upon 
it, though he did not think they were extraordinarily so. His 
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oomparison was witli plantations in general.* He also spoke 
well of the oreraetr. He had Leen a long time on this plan- 
tation—I think he said ever since it had begun to be 
cultivated. This is Yery rare ; it was the only case I met 
with in which an overseer had kept the same place ten yearg, 
and it was a strong evidence of his comparative exceUenoe, 
that his employer had been so long satisfied with bim. 
Perhaps it was a stronger evidence that the owner of the 
negroes was a man of good temper, systematic and thoronglL 
in the management of his property.! 

The condition of the fences, of the moles and tools, and 
tillage, which would have been considered admirable in the 
best farming district of New York — the dress of the n^roea 
and the neatness and spaciousness of their " quarters," whicti 
were superior to those of most of the better class of plantationB 
on which the owners reside, all bore testimony to a very 
unusually prudent and provident pohcy. 

♦ In De Bow*8 * Resources of the South,* vol. i., p. 150, a table is furnished by •■ 
cotton-planter to show that the expenses of raising cotton are " generally great^^ 
undernit<Kl.*' It is to be inten-ed that they certainly are not underrated in tl*-* 
tsible. On "a well improved an«i properly organized plantation," the expense ^^ 
feeding one hundred negroes, ** as deduced from fifleen years* experience ** of tS^ 
writer, is asserted in this table to be $750 per annum, or seven dollars and a h^^ 
ea(;h ; in this sum is included, however, the expenses df the ** hospital and it^^ 
ovei*8eer's table." This is much less than the expense for the same purposes, ^ 
tho overseer's itccount was true, of the plantation above described. Clothing, shoe^^ 
Ixhiding, 8'icks for gat/ieriruj coWmy and so forth, are estimated by the sam^ 
autiioiity to cost an equal sum — $7.50 for each slave. I have just paid ot^ 
acMJOiirit of a day labourer on a farm in New York, his board bill, he being ^ 
biW'helor living at the house of another Irish labourer with a family. The charged 
is twenty-one times as large as that set down for the slave. 

t *' I was informed that some successi'ul planters, who held several estates 
in this neigh}>ourhood [Natchez] made it a rule to change their overseers every 
ycar^ on the principle that the tico years' senice system is sure to spoil them."— 
Jiusscll's North America: its Agricnitiire, etc., p. 258. 

*' Overseers are changinl every year; a few remain four or five years, but th« 
average time they remain on tlie same plantation does not exceed two years."—* 
Southern Agricrtlturist, vol. i v., p. 351. 
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I made no special inquiries about the advantages for 
education or means of religious instruction provided for the 
daves. As there seems to be much public desire for definite 
information upon that point, I regret that I did not. I did 
not need to put questions to the overseer to satisfy my own 
mind, however. It was obvious that all natural incitements 
to self-advancement had been studiously removed or ob- 
simeted, in subordination to the general purpose of making 
tie plantation profitable. Eegarding only the balance-sheet 
of the owner's ledger, it was admirable management. I am 
Sony to have to confess to an impression that it is rare, where 
tkis is the uppermost object of the cotton-planter, that an 
equally frugal economy is maintained; and as the general 
Otiaractej of the district along the Mississippi, which is 
especially noticeable for the number of large and very pro- 
ductive plantations which it contains, has now been suflBiciently 
^ustiated, I will here present certain observations which I 
^i to make upon the peculiar aspect of slavery in that and 
Owxer districts where its profits to the owners of slaves are 
^^t apparent. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

SLAVERY IN ITS PROPERTY ASPECT— MORAL AJSTD BKU&IDDB 

INSTRUCTION OF THE SLATES, ETa 

In a hilly part of Alabama, fifty miles north of the princqpfil 
cotton-growing districts of that State, I happened to have a 
tradesman of the vicinity for a travelling companion, when, 
in passing an miusiially large cluster of negro cabins, he 
called my attention to a rugged range of hills behind them 
wliich, he said, was a favourite lurking-ground for runaway 
negroes. It aflurded them numerous coverts for concealment 
during tlie day, and at night the slaves of the plantation 
wo were passing would help them to find the necessaries . of 
oxiKtcmcc. Ho hud seen folks who had come here to look 
after niggers from plantations two hundred miles to the south, 
ward. " I suppose," said he, " 't would seem kind o' barbaroas 
to you to see a pack of lioimds after a human being ?" 

'' Yes, it would." 

" Some fellows take as much deUght in it as in runnin* a fox. 
Always seemed to me a land o* barbarous sport." [A pause.] 
** It's necessary, though." 

" I suppose it is. Slavery is a custom of society which 
has come to us from a barbarous people, and, naturally, bar- 
barous practices have to be cmi)loyed to maintain it." 

" Yes, I s pose that's so. But niggers is generally pretty 
well treated, considering. Some people work their niggers 
too hard, that's a fact. I know a man at ; he's a mer- 
chant there, and I have had dealings with him; he's got 
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three plantations, and lie puts the hardest overseers he can 
get on them. He's all the time a' huying niggers, and they 
say around there he works 'em to death. On these small 
plantations, niggers ain't very often whipped bad; but on 
them big plantations, they've got to use 'em hard to keep any 
soii} of control over 'em. The overseers have to always go about 
armed ; their life wouldn't be safe, if they didn't. As 't is, 
they very often get cut pretty bad." (Cutting is knifing ; 
it may be stabbing, in south-western parlance). 

He went on to describe what he had seen on some large 
plantations which he had visited for business purposes — indica- 
tions, as he thought, in the appearance of " the people," that 
they were being ** worked to death." " These rich men," he 
said, " are always bidding for the overseer who will make the 
most cotton ; and a great many of the overseers didn't care for 
anything but to be able to say they've made so many bales in 
a year. If they make plenty of cotton, the owners never ask 
how many niggers they kiU." 

I suggested that this did not seem quite credible ; a negro 
was a valuable piece of property. It would be foolish to use 
him in such a way. 

" Seems they don't think so," he answered. " They are 
always bragging — ^you must have heard them — how many 
bales their overseer has made, or how many their plantation 
has made to a hand. They never think of anything else. 
You see, if a man did like to have his niggers taken care of, 
he couldn't bear to be always hearing that all the plantations 
round had beat his. He'd think the fault was in his overseer. 
The fellow who can make the most cotton always gets paid 
the best" 

Overseers' wages were ordinarily from ;?f200 to ,j?600, but a 
real driving overseer would very often get ;?1,000. Sometimes 
they'd get ,j?l,200 or ^^1,500. He heard of ;j?2,000 being 
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paid one fellow. A determined and peifiBctly relentleflB man 
— I can't recall his exact words, which were very exprefisne 
— Sk real devil of an overseer, would get almost any i?aga 
he'd ask ; because, when it was told round that such a maa 
liad made so many bales to the hand, everybody would be 
trying to get him. 

The man who talked in this way was a native Alabamian, 
ignorant, but apparently of more than ordinarily reflectiTO 
habits, and he had been so situated as to have unusually good 
oppoiiunities for observation. In character, if not in detwl, 
I must say that his information was entirely in accordance 
with the opinions I should have been led to form from the 
conversations I heard by chance, from time to time, in the 
richest cotton districts. That his statements as to the led 
management of large plantations, in respect to the waste of 
negro property, were not much exaggerated, I find frequent 
evidence in southern agricultural journals. The following is 
an extract from one of a series of essays published in The 
Cotton Planter, the chief object of which is to persuade 
planters that they are under no necessity to employ slaves 
exclusively in the production of cotton. The writer, Mr. 
M. W. Phillips, is a well-known, intelligent, and benevolent 
planter, who resides constantly on his estate, near Jackson, 
Mississippi : — 

" I liavo known many in the rich planting portion of Mississippi ei^ 
ciiilly, and others elsewhere, wlio, acting on the policy of the boy in the 
fable, w^ho • killed the goose for the golden egg,' accnmulated property, yet 
among those who have relied solely on their product in land and negroesi 
I doubt if this be the true policy of plantation economy. With the formei 
everything has to bend, give way to large crops of cotton, land has to be 
cultivated wet or dry, negroes to work, cold or hot. Large crops plantedi 
and they must be cultivated, or done so after a manner. Wiien distsasn 
comes about, as, for instance, cholera, pneumonia, flux, and other violent 
diseases, these are more subject, it seemeth to me. than otliers, or even if 
aot, there is less vitality to work on, and, therefore, in like situatioDB wi 
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aiinilar in severity, they must sink with more certainty ; or even should- 

the auimal economy rally under all these trials, tlie neglect consequenu 

upon this * cut and cover ' policy must result in greattr mortality. Anothei 

objection, not one-fourth of the children horn are raised, and perhaps not 

OTer two-thirds are horn on the place, wl;ich, under a different policyj 

might ho expected. And this is not all : hands, and tennis, and land niual 

^ear out sooner ; admitting this to he only one year sooner in twenty years, 

or that lands and negroes are less productive at forty than at forty-two, we 

1 see a heavy loss. Is tliis not so ? I am told of negroes not over thirty -five 

/ to foi-ty-five, who look older than others at forty-five to fifty-five. I know 

/ aomn now, not sliort of sixty, who might readily be taken for forty-five; 

another on the same place full fifty (for I have known both for twenty-eight 

years, and the last one for tliirty-two years), wlio could l)e sohl for thirty- 

flve^ and tliese negroes are very leniently dealt with. Others, m.'iny otliers, 

I know and have known twenty-five to thirty years, of whom I can speak of 

88 above. As to rearing children, I can point to equally as strong cases ; 

ay, men who are, * as it were,' of one family, differing as much as four and 

eight bales in cropping, and equally as much in raising young negroes* 

The one scarcely paying expenses by his crop, yet in the past twi?nty-five 

years raising over seventy-five to a hundred negroes, the other buying more 

than raised, and yet not as many as the first. 

*• I regard the * just medium ' to be the correct point. Labour is conducive 

jo health ; a healtliy woman will rear most children. I favour good and 

/lalT work, yet not overworked so as to tax the animal economy, tliat the 

-woman cannot rear healthy children, nor should the father be over-wrought, 

r that his vital powers be at all infringed upon. 

"If the policy bo adopted, to make an improvement in land visible, to 
raise the greatest numlxT of healthy children, to make an abundance of 
provision, to rear a portion at least of work liorses, rt'ly on it we will soon 
find by our tax list that our countiy is improving. * * * 

*• Brethren of the South, we must change our policy. Overseers are not 
interested in raising chiUIreny or meaty in improving land^ or improving pro- 
ductive qualities of seedy or animals. Many of them do not cava trhether 
property has depreciated or improved, so they have made a crop \_of cotttml to 
boost of. 

'* As to myself, I care not who has the credit of making crops at Log 
Hall ; and I would prefer that an overseer, who has bc;en one of my family 
for a year or two, or more, should be benefited ; but this thing is to bo 
kuown and well understood. I plant such fields in sueli crops as I sec fit ; 
I plant acres in com, cotton, oats, potatoes, etc., us I select, and the general 
policy of rest, cultivation, etc., must be preserved which I lay down. A 
self-willed overseer may fraudulently change somewhat in the latter, by 
not carrying out orders — that I cannot help. Whjit I have written, I have 
written, and think I can substantiate." 
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From the Southern AgricuHurid^ toL iv., page 317 : — 



** OVEBSEEBS.* 



* ♦ ♦ •• When they seek a place, they rest their claims entireiy on 
the number of bcigs they liave heretofore made to tlie hand, and genenllj 
the employer unfortunately recognizes the justice of such claims. 

" No wonder, tlien, tliat the overseer desires to liave entire control of 
the plantation. No wonder he opposes all ex|)eriment8, or, if they are pe^ 
sisted in, neglects them ; presses eoerytiiing at ilie end of the huk; paytm 
attention to the sitik, excejft to keep them in the field as long as possible; and 
drives them out again at the first momenty and forces sudders and hreeden ts 
the utmost. He has no other interest than to make a big cotton en^ AimI if 
this d<H;s not phrase you, and induce you to increase his wages, he knoM 
men it will please, and secure him a situation with." 

From the Columbia South Carolinian : — 

***** Planters may bo divided into two great classes, vii^ ttoB 
who attend to their business, and those who do not And tliis cnate* 
corrt*si>ondii)g ehisses of overseers. The planter who does not manage hi 
own business must, of course, surrender every tiling into the hands of hii 
overseer. Sucii a plautt/r usually rates the merits of the overseer exMJtiy 
in proportion to the number of bags of cotton he makes, and of course tho 
overseer cures for nothing but to make a largo crop. To him it Ib of no 
consfqnenco that the old hands are worked down, or the young ones ovw- 
strained ; that the breeding wom(;n miscarry, and the sueklers lose their 
children ; tiiat the mules are broken down, the plantation tools destroyed, 
the stock negleetotl, und the hinds ruineil : so titat he lias the reqmiHt 
number of cotton hogs, all is overlooked; he is re- employed at an advanced 
salary, and his reputiition increased. Everyl)o<ly knows that Iqr such a 
course, a crop niuy be increased by the most inferior overseer, in any giTcn 
year, unit «s his predt^eessors have so entirely exhausted the resources rf 
the plantation, that there is no part of the capital left which can be wrought 
uj> into current income. * * ♦ Having once had the sole maiiagem^t 
of a plantation, and imbibed the idea that the only tt^st of good planting is 
to make a largo crop of cotton, an overseer becomes worthless. He will no 
longer obt^y orders ; he will not stoop to details ; he scorns all improTO- 
ments, and will not adopt any other plan of planting than simply to work 
lands, negroes, and mules to the top of their bent, which necessarily piovtt 
ilital to every employer who will allow it. 

** It seems scarcely credible, that any man owning a plantation will bo 
abandon it and his people on it entirely to a hireling, no matter what his 
confidence in him is. Yet there are numbers who do it habitually ; and I 
have even known overseers to stipulate that their employers should notgiw 
any order, nor interfere in any way with their management of the plantar 
tion. There are also some proprietors of considerable property and preUfi' 
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sion to being planters, who give their overseer a proportion of the crop for 
hid v^ages ; thus bribing him by the strongest inducements of self-intere<«t, 
to overstrain and work down everything committed to his charge. 

** No planter, who attends to his own business, can dispense with agents 
and snh-agents. It is impossible, on a plantation of any size, for the 
proprietor to attend to all the details, many of which are irksome and 
laborious, and he requires more intelligence to assist him than slaves 
usually' possess. To him, therefore, a good overseer is a blessing. But an 
overseer who would answer the views of such a planter is most diflBcult to 
find. The men engaged in that occupation who combine the most intelli- 
gence, industry, and character, are allured into the service of chose who 
place aU power in their hands, and are ultimately spoiled." 

An English traveller writes to the London Daily News 
from Mississippi (1857) : — 

• On crossing the Big Block river, I left the sandhills and began to find 
myself in the rich loam of the valley of the Mississippi. The plantations 
became lai^er, the clearings more numerous and extensive, and the roads 
less hilly, but worse. Along the Yazoo river one meets with some of the 
richest soil in the world, and some of the largest crops of cotton in the 
Dnion. My first niglit in that region was passed at the house of a planter 
who worked but few hands, was a fast friend of slavery, and yet drew for 
my benefit one of the most mournful pictures of a slave's life I have ever 
met with. He said, and I believe truly, that the negroes of small planters 
are, on the whole, well treated, or at least os well as the owners can afford 
to treat them. Their master not unfrequently works side by side with them 
in the fields. ♦ ♦ » But on the large plantations, where the business 
[is carried on by an overseer, and everything is conducted with military 
I strictness and discipline, he described matters as being widely different. 
1 The future of tJie overseer depends altogether on the quantity of cotton he is 
' able to make up for the market. Wliether the owner be resident or non- 
' resident, if the plantation be large, and a great number of hands be em- 
ployed upon it, the overseer gets credit for a large crop, and blame for a 
small one. His professional reputation depends in a great measure upon 
the number of bales or hogsheads he is able to produce, and neither his 
educatiou nor his habits are such as to render it likely that he would allow 
any consideration for the negroes to stand in the way of his advancing it. 
His interest is to get as much work out of them as they can pos&ibly 
perform. His skill consists in knowing exactly how hard they may be 
driven without incapacitating them for future exertion. The larger the 
plantation the less chance there is, of course, of the owner's softening the 
riffour of the overseer, or the sternness of discipline by personal interference. 

So as Mr H - said, a vast mass of the slaves pass their lives, fix)m the 

moment they are able to go afield m the picking season till they drop worn 
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out into tlie grave, in incessant labour, in all sorts of weather, at allse&sooi 
ot the year, without any otlier change or relaxation than is fumiihed hf 
sickiiess, without the smiillest hopo of any improvement either in their 
condition, in their food, or in their clotliing, which are of {he plainest ami 
coarsest kind, and indebted solely to the forbearance or good temper of the 
overseer for exemption from terrible physical suffering. They are rung to 
bed at nine o'clock, almost immediately after bolting the food which tfaej 
often have to e(X)k after coining home from tlieir day s labour, and are mug 
out of 1)0(1 at four or five in the morning. The interval is one long round 
of toil. Life has no sunny spots for tliem. Their only refuge or coosol*' 
tion in this world is in thoir own stupidity and grossness. The nearer they 
are to tlio heuHt, the happier they are likely to be. Any mental or monl 
rise is nearly sure to bring unhappiness with it." 

Tlie same gentleman writes from Columbus : — 

" One gets hotter glimpses of the real condition of the negroes from eon- 
versations one i)ai)pens to overhetir than from what is told to one's^elf— 
above uU, when one is known to be a stranger, and particularly an English- 
man. Tlic cool way in which you hear the hanging of niggers, tlie shooting 
of ui^^gcFH, and tlie necessity for severe discipline among niggers talked of 
in bar-rooms, speaks volumoti as to the exact state of the case. A negro 
was shot when running away, near Greensboro', a small town on my road, 
the (lay l)efore I passed through, by a man who had received instructions 
from the owner U) take him alive, and shoot him if he resisted. I heaid 
the Huhject discussed by some * loafers ' in the bar, while getting my hone 
fed, and I found, to my no small — I do not know whether to say horror or 
umusomeut— that the point in dispute w^as not the degree of moral gnilt 
incurred by the niurdcrtT, but the de«<rc'c of loss and damage for which he 
had rendered himself liable to the owner of the slave in departing from the 
letter of his commission. One of the group summed up the argumeots on 
Iwth sides, by exclaiming, * Well, this shootin' of ni^rgers sliould be put » 
stop to, that's a fact.' The obvious inference to be deduced from this 
observation was, that * nigger sliootin' ' was a slight contravention of police 
regulations — a little of which might be winked at, but which, in this 
loealitv, had been carried to such an extent as to call for the interference 
of the law." 

I do not think that I have ever seen the sudden death of a 
negro noticed in a Southern newspaper, or heard it referred 
to in conversation, that the loss of property, i*ather than the 
extinction of life, was not the evident occasion of interest 
Turning over several Southern papers at this moment, I fill 
at once upon these examples : — 
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"We are informed that a negro man, tlie property of Mr. William Mays, 
of this city, was killed last Thursday by a youth, the son of Mr. William 
Payne, of Campbell county. The following are the circumstances, as we 
have received them. Two sons of Mr. Payne were shooting pigeons on the 
plantation of Mr. Mays, about twenty miles from this place, and went to 
the tobacco-house, where the overseer and hands were housing tobacco ; 
one of the boys had a string of pigeons and the other had none. On 
reaching the house, the negro who was killed asked the boy who had no 
pigeons, * where his were.' He replied that ho killed none, but could kill 
him (the negro), and raised his gun and fired. The load took eficct in 
the head, and caused death in a few hours. The negro toas a valuable one. 
Mr. Mays had refused $ 1.200 /or him."' — Lynchburg Virginian. 

" A valuable negro boy, the property ofW. A. Pliipps, living in the upper 
end of this county, was accidentally drowned in the Holston river a few 
days ago.*' — Rogersville Times. 

••Mr. Tilghman Cobb's barn at l^edfurd, Vu., was set fire to by lightning 
on Friday, the 11th, and consumed. Two negroes and three horses 
perished in the flames." — New Orleans Daily Crescent. 

I have repeated these accoimts, not to convey to the reader's 
mind the impression that slaves are frequently shot by their 
masters, which would be, no doubt, a mistaken inference, but 
to show in what manner I was made to feel, as I was very 
strongly in my journey, that what we call the sacredness of 
hmnan life, together with a great range of kindred instincts, 
scarcely attaches at all, with most white men, to the slaves, 
and also in order to justify th# following observation : — that I 
found the Uves and the comfort of negroes, in the rich cotton- 
planting districts especially, habitually regarded, by all 
classes, much more from a purely pecuniary point of view 
than I had ever before supposed they could be; and yet 
that, as property, negro hfe and negro vigour were generally 
much less carefully economized than I had always befora 
imagined them to be. 

As I became familiar with the circumstances, I saw reasons 
for this, which, in looking from a distance, or through the 
eyes of travellers, I had not been able adequately to ap- 
preciate. I will endeavour to state them : — 
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:>ceiYe instruction. If a man own many slaves, therefore, 
le fecnlty which he values highest, and pays most for, in 
overseer, is that of making them work. Any fool could 
that they were properly supplied with food, clothing, rest, 
^-nd religious instruction. 

The labourers we see in towns, at work on railroads and 
Bteamboats, about stations and landings ; the menials of our 
lionses and hotels, are less respectable, moral, and intelligent 
tihan the great majority of the whole labouring class of the 
2}'oiih. The traveller at the South has to learn that there 
tile reverse is the case to a degree whicli can hardly be 
sufficiently estimated. I have been obUged to think that 
many amiable travellers who have received impressions with 
xegard to the condition of the slaves very different i&rom mine, 
liaye £ailed to make a sufficient allowance for this. The 
lank-and-file plantation negroes are not to be readily made 
acquaintance with by chance or through letters of intro- 
duction. 

I have described in detail, in former chapters, two large 
plantations, which were much the best in respect to the 
happiness of the negroes, of all that I saw in the South. I 
am now about to describe what I judged to be the most 
profitable estate that I visited. In saying this I do not 
compare it with others noticed in this chapter, my observa- 
tionB of which were too superficial to warrant a comparison. 
It was situated upon a tributary of the Mississippi, and 
accessible only by occasional steamboats ; even this mode of 
OQimnumGation being frequently interru2)ted at low stages of 
llie rivers. The slaves upon it formed about one twentieth 
of the whole population of the county, in which the blacks 
oanfliderably outnumber the whites. At the time of my 
tisit^ the owner was sojourning upon it, with his family and 
KvetBl invited guests, but his usual residence was jipon a 
VOL. n. u 
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small plantation, of little productive value, situated in t 
neighbourhood somewhat noted for the luxury and hospitalitf 
of its citizens, and having a daily mail, and direct railroid 
and telegraphic commxmication with New York. This wm^ 
if I am not mistaken, his second visit in five years. 

The property consisted of four adjoining plantations, eidi , 
with its own negro-cabins, stables, and overseer, and eidi 
worked to a great extent independently of the others, W 
all contributing their crop to one gin-house and warehoosei 
and all under the general superintendence of a bailiff or 
manager, who constantly resided upon the estate, and in the 
absence of the owner, had vice-regal power over the overseen, 
controlling, so far as he thought fit, the economy of aB 
the plantations. 

The manager was himself a gentleman of good education, 
generous and poetic in temperament, and possessing a capa- 
city for the enjoyment of nature and a happiness in tta 
bucolic life, unfortunately rare with Americans. I found him 
a delightful companion, and I have known no man with whoee 
natural tastes and feelings I have felt, on so short acqnaiat- 
ance, a more hearty sympathy. The gang of toiling negroes 
to liim, however, was as essential an element of the poetry 
of nature as flocks of peaceful sheep and herds of lowing kinfij 
and he would no more appreciate the aspect in which an 
AboHtionist would see them, than would Virgil have honoured 
tlic feelings of a vegetarian, sighing at the sight of flocb 
and herds destined to feed the depraved appetite of the 
carnivorous savage of modem civihzation. The overseers 
were superior to most of their class, and, wdth one exception, 
fi-auk, honest, temperate, and industrious, but their feelings 
tfnvard negroes were such as naturally result from their 
occupation. They were all manied, and hved with their 
families, each in a cabin or cottage, in the hamlet of ^ 
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dav^ of which he had especial charge. Their wages yaried 
from g 500 to g 1,000 a year each. 

These five men, each living more than a mile distant from 
either of the others, were the only white men on the estate, 
and the only others within several miles of them were a few 
skulking vagabonds. Of com^e, to secure their own personal 
safety and to efficiently direct the labour of such a large 
number of ignorant, indolent, and vicious negroes, rules, or 
rather habits and customs, of discipline, were necessary, 
which would in particular cases be hable to operate unjustly 
and cruelly. It is apparent, also, that, as the testimony of 
negroes against them would not be received as evidence in 
court, that there was very Uttle probabiUty that any excessive 
severity would be restrained by fear of the law. A provision 
of the law intended to secure a certain privilege to slaves, 
was indeed disregarded under my own observation, and such 
infraction of the law was confessedly customary with one of 
the overseers, and was permitted by the manager, for the 
reason that it seemed to him to be, in a certain degree, justi- 
fiable and expedient under the circumstances, and because he 
did not like to interfere unnecessarily in such matters. 

In the main, the negroes appeared to beweU taken care of 
and abundantly supplied with the necessaries of vigorous 
physical existence. A large part of them lived in commo- 
dious and well-built cottages, with broad galleries in front, so 
that each fiamily of five had two rooms on the lower floor, and 
a loft. The remainder hved in log huts, small and mean in 
appearance, but those of their overseers were little better, and 
preparations were being made to replace all of these by neat 
boarded cottages. Each family had a fowl-house and hog-sty 
(constructed by the negroes themselves), and kept fowls and 
swine, feeding the latter during the summer on weeds and 
fiittening them in the autumn on corn^ dblen (this was n 

of 
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tioned to me bv the oyerseers as if it were a zoatter of oomaBJ ] 
from their master 3 com-fielda. I several times saw gangs of \ 
tliem eating the dinner which they had bronght, each — 



for himiHelf, to the field, and oheerred that they generally' hil ': 
plenty, often more than they conld eat, of hacon, coTR-hteiif • 
and molassea. The allowance of fix)d is weighed and met" 
.sTir^fd nndfir the eve of the mana^jer bv the drivers, and dutd- 
bnted to the head of each family weekly : consisting of-4or | 
each person, 3 ponnds of pork, 1 peck of meal ; and fion 5 
January to July, 1 qnart of molasses. Monthly, in additian, 
1 y>r>und tol-Acco, and 4 pints salt. Xo drink is ever serrd 
but wator, except after nnaswal expo.sure, or to ditchers woik- 
incr ill water, who get a glaas of whisky at night. All hak 
cofik for themselves after work at night, or whenever flay 
pleafle between nightfall and daybreak, each &mily in its own 
cabin. Each family has a garden, the products of which, to- 
gether with eggs, fowk, and bacon, they frequently sell, or 
use in addition to their regular allowance of food. Most i 
tlio families buy a barrel of flour every year. The managff 
endeavours to encourage this practice ; and that they may spend 
their money for flour instead of liquor, he furnishes it to them 
at rather less than wliat it costs him at wholesale. There are 
many poor whites within a few miles who \vill always sell 
liquor to the negroes, and encourage them to steal, to obtain 
the means to buy it of them. These poor whites are al^js 
spokfin of with anger by the overseers, and they each have a 
standing offer of much more than the intrinsic value of their 
land, from the manager, to induce them to move away. 

The negroes also obtain a good deal of game. They set 
trai)s for raccoons, rabbits, and turkeys ; and I once heard the 
stock-tender complaining that he had detected one of the 
vagalx)nd whites stealing a turkey which had been caught in 
his pen. I several times partook of game, while on the pl^^^' 
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afion, that had been purchased of the negroes. Tlie stock- 

kendier, an old negro, whose business it was to lide about in 

{he woods and keep an eye on the stock cattle that were 

Jistiired in them, and who was thus likely to know where 

fhe deer ran, had an ingenious way of supplying himself with 

raisan. He lashed a scythe blade or butcher's knife to the 

ad of a pole so that it formed a lance ; this he set near a 

fence or Mien tree which obstructed a path in which the deer 

Uitnally ran, and the deer in leaping over the obstacle would 

leap directly on the knife. In this manner he had killed two 

deer the week before my visit. 

The manager sent to him for some of this venison for his 
own use, and justified himself to me for not paying for it on 
the ground that the stock-tender had undoubtedly taken time 
^ch really belonged to his owner to set his spear. Game 
taken by the field-hands was not looked upon in the same 
light, because it must have been got at night when they were 
excused from labour for their owner. 

The first morning I was on the estate, while at breakfast 
with the manager, an old negro woman came into the room 
and said to him, '* Dat gal's bin bleedin' agin' dis momin'." 
" How much did she bleed ?" 
"About a pint, sir." 

*Very well ; I'll call and see her after breakfast." 
I come up for some sugar of lead, masser ; I gin her some 
powdered alum 'fore I come away." 
" Very well ; you can have some." 

After breakfast the manager invited me to ride with him 
on his usual daily round of inspection through the planta- 
tions. 

On reaching the nearest " quarters," we stopped at a house, 
a little larger than the ordinary cabins, which was called the 
loom-house, in which a dozen negroes were at work making 
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Bhoes, and manuDnctnring coarse cotton stuff for negzo doili- 
ing. Oue of the hands bo employed was insane, and most of 
the othei*s ^verc cripples, invalids with chronic complaintB, or 
unfitted by age, or some infirmity, for field-work. 

From this we went to one of the cabins, where we finmd 
the sick woman who liad been bleeding at the lungs, with the 
old nurse in attendance upon her. The manager examiufld 
and prescribed for her in a kind manner. When we came 
out he asked the nurse if any one else was sick. 

" Oney dat woman Carline." 

" WJiat do vou think is the matter with her ?" 

** Well, I don't tink dere's anyting de matter wid her, 
masRcr ; I mus' answer you for true, I don't tink anyting de 
matter wid her, oney she's a httle sore from dat whippin' she 
got.'- 

We wont to another cabin and entered a room where a 
woman lay on a Ixkl, groaning. It wba a dingy, oomforUess 
room, but a mus<iuito bar, much ])atched and very dirty, 
covered the lx)d. The; manager asked the woman several 
times wluit was the matter, but could get no distinct reply. 
Slio appeared to be suiTering great pain. The manager felt 
her jmlso and looked at lier tongue, and after making a few 
r.iore inquiries, to wJiicli no intelligible reply vras given, 
told her he did not Ix^liovc she was ill at alL At this 
the woman's groans redoubl(;d. "I have heard of your 
tricks," continued the manager ; " you had a chill when I 
came to see you ye8t<3rday morning ; you had a chill when 
the mistress came liore, and you had a chill when the master 
came. I never knew a chill to last the whole day. So you'll 
just get up now and go to the field, and if you don't work 
smai't, you'll get a dressing ; do you hear ?" 

We then li-ft. Tlie manager said that he rarely — almost 
never — had occasion to employ a physician for the people. 
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Neyer for acconchements ; the women, from their labour in 
the field, were not subject to the difficulty, danger, and jmin 
which attended women of the better classes in giving birth 
to their oflfepring. (I do not suppose that there was a 
physician within a day's journey of the plantations.) 

Near the first quarters we visited there was a large bhick- 
smith's and wheelwright's shop, in which a number of 
mechanics were at work. Most of them, as we rodo up, 
were eating their breakfiast, which they warmed at their fires. 
Within and around the shop there were some fifty ploughs 
which they were putting in order. The manager inspected 
the work, found some of it faulty, sharply reprimanded the 
workmen for not getting on fester, and threatened one of 
them with a whipping for not paying closer attention to the 
directions which had been given him. 

The overseer of this plantation rode up while we were at 
the shop, and in a free and easy style, reported to the 
manager how all his hands were employed. There were so 
many at this and so many at that, and they had done so 
much since yesterday. " There's that girl, Caroline," said 
ihe manager ; " she's not sick, and I told her she must go to 
work ; put her to the hoeing ; there's nothing the matter 
with her, except she's sore with the whipping she got. You 
must go and get her out." A woman passing at the time, 
the manager told her to go and tell Caroline she must get 
up and go to work, or the overseer would come and start 
her. She returned in a few minutes, and reported that Caro- 
line said she could not get up. The overseer and manager 
rode toward the cabin, but before they reached it, the girl, 
who had probably been watching us from the window, came 
out and went to the field with her hoe. They then returned 
to me and continued their conversation. Just before we left 
the overseer, he said, " I think that girl who ran away last 
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week was in her cabin last night." The manager told me, 
as we rode on, that the people often ran away after they haye 
bopu whipped, or something else had happened to make them . 
angry. They hide in the swamp, and come in to the caliiui 
at night to get food. They seldom remain away more than 
a fortnight, and when they come in they are whipped. The 
woman, Caroline, he said, had l>oen delivered of a dead child 
about six weeks before, and had been complaining and 
getting rid of work ever since. She was the laziest woman 
on the estate. This shamming illness gave him the most 
disagreeable duty he had to perform. Negroes were fiunons 
for it. " If it was not for her bad character," he continned, 
" I should fear to make her go to work to-day ; bat her 
pulse is steady, and her tongue perfectly smooth. We have 
to be sharp with them ; if we were not, every negro on the 
estate would be a-bed." 

We rode on to where tlie different gangs of labonrers were 
at work, and inspected them one after another. I observed, 
as we were looking at one of the gangs, that they were very 
dirty. " Negroes are tlio filthiest people in the world,** said 
the manager ; ** there are some of them who would not keep 
clean twenty-four hours at a time if you gave them thirty 
suits a year." I asked him if there were any roles to 
maintain cleanliness. Thei'c were not, but sometimes the 
ncgi'oc'S were told at night that any one who came into the 
field the next moniing without being clean would be 
whipped. This gave no trouble to those who were habi- 
tually clean, while it was in itself a punishment to those 
who were not, as they were obliged to spend the night in 
washing. 

They were furnished with two suits of summer, and one of 
winter clothing ciich year. Besides which, most of them got 
presfnits of hohday finery (calico dresses, handkerchiefe, 6t&), 
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uxd purchased more for themselves, at Christmas. One 
of the drivers now in the field had on a uniibrm coat of an 
officer of artillery. After the Mexican war, a great deal of 
military clothing was sold at auction in New Orleans, and 
much of it was bought by the planters at a low price, and 
given to their negroes, who were greatly pleased with it. 

Each overseer regulated the hours of work on his own 
plantation. I saw the negroes at work before sunrise and 
after sunset. At about eight o'clock they were allowed to 
stop for break£eist, and again about noon, to dine. The length 
of these rests was at the discretion of the overseer or drivers, 
usually, I should say, &om half an hour to an hour. There 
^v?as no rule. 

The number of hands directed by each overseer was con- 
siderably over one hundred. The manager thought it would 
te better economy to have a white man over every fifty hands, 
but the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy overseers prevented 
it. Three of those he then had were the best he had ever 
Inown. He described the great majority as being passionate, 
careless, inefficient men, generally intemperate, and totally 
unfitted for the duties of the position. The best overseers* 
ordinarily, are young men, the sons of small planters, who 
tjike up the business temporarily, as a means of acquiring 
a little capital with which to purchase negroes for them- 
selves. 

The ploughs at work, both with single and double mule 
teams, were generally held by women, and very well held, too. 
I watched with some interest for any indication that their sex 
unfitted them for the occupation. Twenty of them were 
ploughing together, with double teams and heavy ploughs. 
They were superintended by a negro man who carried a whip, 
which he frequently cracked at them, permitting no dawdling 
or delay at the turning ; and they twitched their ploughs 
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ai-oiind on the head-land, jerking their reins, and yelling to 
their mules, with apparent ease, energy, and rapidity. 
Throughout the South-west the negroes, as a rule, appear to 
be worked much harder tlian in the Eastern and Northem 
Slave States. I do not think they accomplish as much in 
the same time as agricultural labourers at the North usnaUy 
do, but they certainly labour much harder, and more unre- 
iuittingly. They are constantly and steadily driven up to 
their vrork, and the stupid, plodding, machine-like Tn^TiTiflr in 
which they Libour, is painful to witness. This was especially 
Uio cose with the hoe- gangs. One of them numbered nearly 
two hundred luiuds (for tlie force of two plantations was work- 
' ing together), moving across the field in parallel lines, with 
a considerable degree of precision. I repeatedly rode through 
the lines at a canter, with other horsemen, often coming upon 
them suddenly, without producing the smallest change or in- 
terruption in the dogged action of the labourers, or causing 
one of them, so far as I could see, to lift an eye from the 
ground. I liad noticed the same thing with smaller numbers 
before, but here, considering that I was a stranger, and that 
strjingcjrs coulJ but vwy rarely visit the plantation, it amazed 
me very niucli. I think it told a more painful story than any I 
had ever licurd, of the cruelty of slavery. It was emphasized 
by a tall and powerful negro who walked to and fro in the rear 
of the line, frequently emcking his whip, and calling out in 
the surliest manner, to one and another, " Shove your hoe, 
there ! shove your hoe !" But I never saw him strike any 
one- with the whip. 

The whip was evidently in constant use, however. There 
were no rules on the subject, ihat I learned ; the overseers and 
drivci-s puuLshed the negroes wlicjiiever tliey deemed it neces- 
sary, and in sucli manner, and with such severity, as they 
thought fit. "If you don't work faster," or "If you doa't 
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Work bett^' or "If yon don't recollect what I tell you, I 

'vrill have yon flogged," I often heard. I said to one of the 

overseers, " It must be disagreeable to have to punish them 

88 much as you do ?" " Yes, it would be to those who are 

not used to it — ^bnt it's my business, and I think nothing of 

it. Why, sir, I wouldn't mind kilUng a nigger more than I 

would a dog." I asked if he had ever killed a negro ? " Not 

quite that," he said, but overseers were often obliged to. 

Some negroes are determined never to let a white man whip 

fchem, and will resist you, when you attempt it ; of course 

yon must kiU them in that case.* Once a negro, whom lie 

was about to whip in the field, struck at his head with a 

hoe. He parried the blow with his whip, and, dro wing a pistol, 

tried to shoot him ; but the pistol missing fire, he rushed in and 

knocked him down with the butt of -it. At another time, a 

xiegro whom he was punishing insulted and threatened him. 

Be went to the house for his gun, and as he was returning, 

the negro, thinking he would be afraid of spoiling so valuable 

a piece of property by firing, broke for the woods. He fired 

at once, and put six buck-shot into his hips. He always 

carried a bowie-knife, but not a pistol unless he anticipated 

gome unusual act of insubordination. He always kept a pair 

of pistols ready loaded over the manlel-piece, however, in case 

they should be needed. It was only when he first came upon 

^a plantation that he ever had mu/i trouble. A gi-eat many 

overseers were unfit for their business, and, too easy and slack 

with the negroes. When he succeeded such a man, Lc he^d 

* " On Monday last, as James Allen (overseer on Prothro's plantation at 
St Maurice) wa.s punishing a negro boy- named Jack, for stealing hogs, tlie boy 
ran off before the overseer liad chastised him sulUciently for thu offence. He was 
immediately pursued by the overseer, who succeeded in- catching him, when the 
negro drew a knife and inflicted a terrible gash in his abdomen. The wounds of 
the overseer were dressed by Dr. Stej)hens, who pronounces it a very critical case, 
but still entertains hope of his recovery." — Nachitoches Chronicle, 
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liiU'd work tur a timo to breiik the negroes in ; bnt it did sot 
tiil:u luug to teach them their place. His conversation on the 
fiiibject \vus exHctly hke what I have heard said, again and 
iigaiu, by iioi-theiii shipmasters and officers, with regard to 
si'umen. 

I happened to see the severest corporeal punishment of a 
negro that I witnessed at the Sonth while visiting this estata 
I suppose, however, that punishment equally severe is com- 
mon ; in fact, it must be necessary to the maintenance of 
adequate discipline on every largo plantation. It is mudi 
moio nrtrssary than on shipboard, because the opportunitias 
of lii<liiig away and shirking labour, and of wasting and in- 
jiuinp; the owner's property without danger to themselves, are 
far ;^i'c»ttur in the case of the slaves than in that of the sailon, 
but, above all, because there is no real moral obligation on the 
part of the negro to do wliat is demanded of him. The sailor 
perfimus his duty in obedience to a voluntary contract ; the 
slave is in an iiivolmitaiy servitude. The manner of the over- 
soer wlio iiiilicted tlio pimishment, and his subsequent conver- 
sation with mo alx)ut it, indicated that it was by no means 
unuHual in severity. I had accidentally encountered him, and 
he was showing me his plantation. In going from one side 
of it to the other, wo had twice crossed a deep gully, at the 
bottom of wliich was a thick covert of brushwood. We were 
cr().s.'ing it a third time, and had nearly passed tlirough the, 
briLsh, when the overseer suddenly stopped his horse exclaim- 
ing, " What's that ? Hallo ! who are you, there ?" 

I I was a girl lying at full length on the ground at the bot- 
tom of the gully, evidoiitly intending to hide herseK from iw 
in the bushes. 

** Who are you, there ?" 

" Sam's Sail, sir." 

" What are you skulking there for ?" 
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The girl balf rose, but gave no answer. 
Have you been here all day ?" 
No, sir." 
How did yon get here ?" 

The girl made no reply. 

** Where have you been all day ?" 

The answer was unintelligible. 

After some farther questioning, she said her &ther acci- 
dentally locked her in, when he went out in the morning. 

" How did you manage to get out ?" 

*' Pushed a plank oflf, sir, and crawled out" 

The overseer was silent for a moment, looking at the girl, 
and then said, " That won't do ; come out here." The girl 
arose at once, and walked towards him. She was about 
eighteen years of age. A bunch of keys hung at her waist, 
which the overseer espied, and he said, '^ Your fetther locked 
you in ; but you have got the keys." After a htile hesitation, 
she replied that ihese were the keys of some other locks ; 
her father had the door-key. 

Whether her story were true or false, could have been 
ascertained in two minutes by riding on to the gang with 
which her father was at work, but the overseer had made up 
his mind. 

" That won't do ;" said he, " get down." The girl knelt on 
the ground ; he got off his horse, and holding him with his left 
hand, struck her thirty or forty blows across the shoulders with 
his tough, flexible, " raw-hide " whip (a terrible instrument for 
the purpose). They were well laid on,at arm's length, but with 
Qo appearance of angry excitement on the part of the overseer.. 
At every stroke the girl winced and exclaimed, "Yes, sir !'' 
or " Ah, sir !" or " Please, sir !" not groaning or screaming. 
At length he stopped and said, " Now tell me the truth." The 
girl repeated the same story. " You have not got enough 
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yet,' said he ; " pull up yonr clothes — lie down." The girl 
without any hesitatiun, without a word or look of zemon- 
stiancc or entreaty, drew closely all her garmeniB under her 
shoulders, and lay down upon the ground with her tBLce toward 
the overseer, who continued to flog her with the raw hide, 
across her naked loins and tliighs^ with as much strength as 
before. She now slirunk away from him, not rifiing, but 
writhing, grovelling, and screaming, "Oh, don't sir! oh, 
please stop, master ! please, sir ! please, sir ! oh, that's 
enough, master! oh. Lord! oh, master, master! oh, God 
master, do stop ! oh, God, master ! oh, Grod, master !** 

A young gentleman of fifteen was with us ; he had ridden 
in front, and now, turning on his horse, looked back with an 
expression only of impatience at the delay. It was the first time 
I hful ever seen a wonum flogged. I had seen a man cud- 
gelled and l)eaten, in the heat of passion, before, but never 
flogged witli«a hundredth paii of the severity used in this 
case. I glanced again at the perfectly passionless but rather 
grim biL**incss-Iike lace of the ovei-seer, and again at the young 
gonileiiian, who hud turned away ; if not indifferent he had 
evi(l(;ntly not the faintest synipatliy with my emotion. Only 
my horse cljaled. 1 gave him rein and spur and we plunged 
into tlio hiLslies and scramLL'd fiercely up the steep acclivity. 
Tlie screaming yells and the wlii]) strokes had ceased when I 
reached the top of the l»anL Choking, sobbing, spasmodic 
gi'oans only were heard. I rode on to where the road, 
coming dia^^oiially u]) the ravine, ran out upon the cotton- 
field. IMy young couipanion met me there, and inmiediately 
aftej'ward the overseer. He laughed as he joined us, and said : 

" She meant to cheat me out of a day's work, and she has 
(lone it, too." 

*' Did you succeed in g(.tling another story from her ?" I 
a.s]ced, as soon as I could trust myself to sjif ak. 
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" No ; she stuck to it." 

" Was it not perhaps true ?" 

" Oh no, sir ; she slipped out of the gang when they were 
going to work, and she's been dodging about all day, going 
from one place to another as she saw me coming. She saw 
us crossing there a httle while ago, and thought we had gone 
to the quarters, but we turned back so quick, we came into 
the gully before she knew it, and she could do nothing but 
lie down in the bushes." 

" I suppose they often slip oflF so." 

" No, sir ; I never had one do so before — not like this ; 
they often run away to the woods, and are gone some time, 
but I never had a dodge-off like this before." 

" Was it necessary to punish her so severely ?" 

** Oh yes, sir," (laughing again.) ** If I hadn't, she would 
have done the same thing again to-morrow, and half the 
people on the plantation would have followed her example. 
Oh, you've no idea how lazy these niggers are ; you Northern 
people don't know anything about it. They'd never do any 
work at all if they were not afraid of being whipped." 

We soon afterward met an old man, who, on being closely 
questioned, said that he had seen the girl leave the gang as 
they went to work after dinner. It appeared that she had 
been at work during the forenoon, but at dinner-time the 
gang was moved, and as it passed through the gully she 
sUpped out. The driver had not missed her. The overseer 
said that when he first took charge of this plantation, the 
negroes ran away a great deal — they disliked him so much. 
They used to say, 'twas hell to be on his place ; but after a 
few months they got used to his ways, and liked him better 
than any of the rest. He had not had any run away now for 
some time. When they ran away they would generally 
return within a fortnight. If many of them went off, or if 
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tiloy stayed out long, ho would make the rest of the force tvork 
Sundays, or deprive them of some of their usual priyileges 
imtil the nimiwuys returucd. The negroes on the plantation 
could always bring them in if they chose to do so. They 
depended on them for their food, and they had only to stop 
the suppUes to oblige them to surrender. 

Accepting the position of the overseer, I knew that his 
method was right, but it was a red-hot experience to me, 
and lias ever since been a fcarfid thing in my memory. 
Stnmgely so, I sometimes think, but I suppose the &ct that 
the delicate and ingenuous lad who was with me, betrayed not 
even the slightest flush of shame, and that I constrained 
myself from tlie least expression of feeling of any kind, madd 
the impression in my brain the more intense and lasting. 

Sitting near a gang with an overseer and the manager, 
the former would occasionally call out to one and another by 
name, in directing or urging their labour. I asked if he 
knew them all by name. He did, but I found that the 
iminager did not know one in five of them. The overseer 
said he generally could call most of the negroes on a planta- 
tion by thoir names in two weeks after he came to it, but it 
was rather diiilcult to learn them on account of there being 
so many of the same name, distinguished from each other by 
a prefix. " There's a Big Jim here, and a Little Jim, and 
Eliza's Jim, and there's Jim Bob, and Jim Clarisy.** 

" AVhat's Jim Clarisy ? — how does he get that name ?" 

" He's Clarisy 's child, and Bob is Jim Bob's fiither. That 
fellow ahead there, witli the blue rag on his head, his name 
is Swamp ; he always goes by that name, but his real name 
is Abraliam, I believe ; is it not, Mr. [Manager] ?" 

"His name is Swamp on the plantation register — HiaHu 
all I know of him." 
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" I beKeve his name is Abraham," said the overseer ; " he 

told me so. He was bought of Judge , he says, and he 

told me his master called him Swamp because he ran away so 
much. He is the worst runaway on the place." 

I inquired about the increase of the negroes on the estate, 
and the manager having told me the number of deaths and 
births the previous year, which gave a net increase of four 
per cent.— on Virginia estates it is often twenty per cent. — I 
asked if the negroes began to have children at a very early 
age. " Sometimes at sixteen," said the manager. " Yes, 
and at fourteen," said the overseer ; " that girl's had a child " 
—pointing to a gurl that did not appear older than fourteen. 
" Is she married ?" " No." " You see," said the manager, 
"negro girls are not remarkable for chastity; their habits 
indeed rather hinder them from having children. They'd 
have them younger than they do, if they would marry or live 
with but one man, sooner than they do.* They often do not 
have children till they are twenty-five years old." "Are 
those who are married true to each other ?" I asked. The 
overseer laughed heartily at the idea, and described a dis- 
gusting state of things. Women were almost common pro- 
perty, though sometimes the men were not all inclined to 
acknowledge it ; for when I asked : *' Do you not try to 
discourage this?" the overseer answered: "No, not unless 
they quarrel." " They get jealous and quarrel among them- 
Belyes sometimes about it," the manager explained, "or 
come to the overseer and complain, and he has them 
punished." "Give aU hands a damned good hiding," said 
the overseer. " You punish for adultery, then, but not for 

* Mr. Russell makes an observation to the same effect with regard to the Cuba 
plantations, p. 230. On these large cotton plantations there are frequently more 
men than women, men being bought in preference to women for cotton picking:. 

The contrary is usually the case on the small plantations, whore the piuHts of 
breeding negroes are constantly in view. 

VOL. n. p 
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fornication?" "Yes," answered the manager, but "No," 
insisted the overseer, "we punish them for quarreUing; if 
they don't quarrel I don't mind anything about it, but if it 
makes a muss, I give all four of 'em a warning." 

Eiding through a large gang of hoers, with two of flie 
overseers, I observed that a large proportion of them ap- 
peared to be thorough-bred Africans. Both of them thou^ 
that the " real black niggers " were about three-fourths (rf 
the whole number, and that this would hold as an average am 
Mississippi and Louisiana plantations. One of them pointed 
out a girl — "That one is pure white; you see her hair?* 
(It was straight and sandy.) " She is the only one we ha^e 
got." It was not uncommon, he said, to see slaves so white 
that they could not be easily distinguished from pure-blooded 
whites. He had never been on a plantation before, that had 
not more than one on it.* "Now," said I, "if that girl 
should dress herself well, and run away, would she be sus- 
pected of being a slave ?" (I could see nothing myseK by 
which to distinguish her, as she passed, fi'om an ordinary poor 
white gii'l.) 

"Oh, yes; you might not know her if she got to the 
North, but any of us would know her." 

" How ?" 

" By her language and manners." 

" But if she had been brought up as house-servant ?" 

" Perhaps not in that case." 

* " A woman, calling herself Violet Ludlow, was arrested a few days ago, and 
committed to jail, on the sii})position that she was a runaway slave belonging to 
A. M. Motley, of Upshur county, Texas, who had offered through oar columns a 
reward of fifty dollars for her apprehension. On being brought before a justice of 
the peace, she stated that she was a white womnn, and claimed her liberty. She 
stiites that she is a daui^liter of Jeromiah Ludlow, of Pike county, Alabama, and 
was brought from that country in Ih.'jSjl'V (5»'oige Cope, who emigrated to Texas. 
After arriving in Texas, slie was sold hy deoigc L'o\ye to a Poctoi Terry, in Upshur 
county, Texas, and was soon atler sold by him to a Mrs. Hagen, or Hagens, of the 
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The other thought there would be no difficulty ; you could 
always see a slaye girl quail when you looked in her eyes. 

I asked if they thought the mulattoes or white slaves were 
weakor or less valuable than the pure negroes. 

" Oh, no ; I'd rather have them a great deal," said one. 
"Well, I had not," said the other; "the blacker the better 
for me." "The white ones," added the first, "are more 
active, and know more, and I think they do the most work." 
" Are they more subject to iUness, or do they appear to be of 
weaker constitutions ?" One said they were not, the other 
that they did not seem to bear the heat as well. The first 
thought that this might be so, but that, nevertheless, they 
would do more work. I afterwards asked the manager's 
opinion. He thought they did not stand excessive heat as 
well as the pure negroes, but that, from their greater activity 
and willingness, they would do more work. He believed 
they were equally strong and no more liable to illness ; had 
never had reason to think them of weaker constitution. They 
often had large famiUes, and he had not noticed that their 



Same county. Violet says that she protested against each sale made of her, de<*lar- 
ing herself a free woman. She names Georgo Ciilmer, Thomas Rogers, John 
Garret, and others, residents of Pike county, ALiKima, as ))ersons who have known 
lier from infancy as the dauj^hter of one Jeremiah Ludlow and Hene Martin, a 
Xv^idow at nie time of her biilh, and as being a free white woman, and her father a 
fr»»e white man. Violet is about instituting legal proceedings for her freedom." — 
JSJweveport SotUhtcestem, 

** ^'ome days since, a woman named Pelasgie was arrested as a fugitive slave, 
vrho has lived for more than twelve years in this city as a free woman. She was 
so nearly white that few could detect any traces of her Afiican descent. She was 
aiTestcd at the iastance of a man named Raby, who claimed hei as belonging to an 
estate of which he is heir-at-law. She was conveyed to the First Distiict guard- 
hoose for safe keeping, and while there she stated to Acting Recorder Filleul that 
she was free,ha»I never belonged to Raby, and had been in the full and unquestioned 
enjoyment of her freedom in this c<ty for the above-mentioned period. She also 
stated that she had a house, well t'nrniVhed, which she was in the habit of letting 
out in rooms." — New Orleans Picayune, 

p 2 
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chiltlron were weaker or more subject to disease than others. 
He thought that jierhaps they did not have so many children 
as the pure negrooH, but he liad supposed the reason to be 
that they did not begin bearing so young as the others, and 
this was Ijcoause tliey were more attractive to the men, and 
perhaps more amorous themselves. He knew a great many 
mulattocs hving together, and they generally had large and 
healthy famiUes. 

Afterwards, at one of tlie plantation nurseries, where there 
were some twenty or thirty infants and young children, a 
number of whom were evidently the oflfepring of white feithen, 
I asked tlio nurse to point out the healthiest children to me, 
and of tljose she indicated more were of the pure than of the 
mixed br^ed. I tlien asked her to show me which were the 
sickliest, and slie did not point to any of the latter. I then 
asked if she noticed any diflorence in this respect between the 
black and the yellow children. " Well, dey do say, master, 
dat do yellow ones is de sickUest, but I can't tell for true dat 
I ever see as doy Nvas." 

Being with the 2)roi)riotor and the manager together, I 
asked ulx>nt the religious condition of tlie slaves. There were 
" preachers " on the plantations, and they had some religions 
observances on a Siniduy ; but the i)rejichci's were the worst 
diameters among them, and, they thought, only made their 
religion a cloak for haldts of especial depravity. They were, 
at all events, the most doceitfid and dishonest slaves on the 
plantation, and oftenest required punishment. The negroes 
of all denominations, and even those who ordinarily made no 
religious pretensions, would join together in exciting reUgions 
observances. They did not like to have white men preach on 
the estate ; and in futuic iliey did not intend to permit them 
to do so. It excited the negroes so much as to greatly inter- 
fere with the subordination and order which were neoessaij 
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to obtain the profitable use of their labour. They would be 
singing and dancing every night in their cabins, till dawn of 
day, and utterly unfit themselves for work. 

With regard to the religious instruction of slaves, widely 
diflferent practices of course prevail. There axe some slave- 
holders, like Bishop Polk of Louisiana,* who oblige, and 
many others who encourage, their slaves to engage in re- 
ligious exercises, famishing them certain conveniences for the 
purpose. Among the wealthier slaveowners, however, and 
in all those parts of the country where the enslaved portion 
of the population outnumbers the whites, there is generally 
a visible, and often an avowed distrust of the effect of 
religions exercises upon slaves, and even the preaching of 
white clergymen to them is permitted by many with re- 
luctance. The prevailing impression among us, with regard 
to the important influence of slavery in promoting the spread 
of religion among the blacks, is an erroneous one in my opinion. 
I have heard northern clergymen speak as if they supposed 

* ** Bishop Polk, of Loaisiana, was one of the gueRts. He assured me that he 

Had been all over the country on Red River, the scene of the fictitious suflVrings of 

• Uncle Tom,* and that he had found the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 

l^^roes well cared for. He had confirmed thirty black pei-sons near the situation 

Assigned to Legree's estate. He is himself the o^oier of four hundred slaves, 

'Vrhom he endeavours to bring up in a religious manner. He tolerates no religion 

on his estate but that of the Church. He baptizes all the children, and teaches 

"liheTn the Catechism. All, without exception, attend the Church service, and the 

cshanting is creditably peifonmed by them, in the opinion of their owner. Ninety 

of them are communicants, mai-riages are celebrated according to the Church 

xitual, and the state of morals is satisfactory. Twenty infants had been baptized 

"fcy the bishop just before his departure from home, and he had left his whole 

estate, his keys, &c., in the sole charge of one of his slaves, without the slightest 

apprehension of loss or damage. In judging of the position of this Christian 

prelate as a slave-owner, the Knglish realer must bear in mind that, by the laws 

of Louisiana, emancipation has been rendered all but impracticable, and, that, if 

practicable, it would not necessarily be, in all cases, an act of mercy or of justice." 

— I%e Western World Revisited. By the Rev. Henry Caswall, M.A., author of 

•♦America and the Ameiican Church," etc. Oxford, John Henry Parker, 1854. 
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cliil'lrcn wore weaker or more subject to disease . of Chti"^ 
lie llioiiglit tliiit perliaps they did not hare so jjg case, tb*^^ 
as tjio puio negroes, but he had siii^posed al of the &^ 
that they did not ])egin bearing so young m which I pa^^-* 
tliis was ];ocause tliey were more attip a field-haiid attenu 
perliajjs nioi*e amorous themselves. ^ 
mulatioos hving together, and the' ,;!strance, sipied by over 
hoaltl>y iianilicis. ./iling pkuter?; imd citizens. 

xVt'terwards, at one of the pk* .ri,ymau who had l)eeii chc»^<?^ \ 
wore sonic twenty or thirty '-.jo^ as being a cautious and \ 
nuni])or of whom were evido' ..^icially to slaves. It was »*§ j 
I a><k<'d thr' nurse to point ;)^;)rchand, to contine him:;eli' W 
and ot* tliose she indicat .,^< trutli. *' Verbal iii<t miction, 
mixed breed. I then '.'••will increase the desiro ni tuv/ 
sickliest, and she di^^ • '!,*'* Oi>eri the missions; rv duic^'* 
askrxl if she notice .. ',,,11 in its jirnulual onward ailvuiA'-*'-* 
black and tlic y .^-^ [.^.j-tssive f^ifM' lu of tnqyrovcmiid vi'^^ 
dat do yellow r •.•■•:j,iv froiii Titi nature and force ui *-•'''', 
I ever see as (" *.; •'''■," ,-,t checked (thouudi it mav 1 e shre"**-'- ' 

Being wit . j''''.l,^^^(:)^ v:iU idiiiaaU^^ '^' 



" l)reacher 
o])servanc 



.-•xi. 



■■'■,••■' ''^- riw' ^^^- ^' Tupper, aceordingly roti^' ^ ^^ 
;i'' , Tin' *^^^"^' news|aprr, tlie (irtiiviUfi Jloi^"' ,t 
diaracte' '^V ^'''^^im'iXsj "^^^ witluhawal, stated that the gr^^^^^., 
religion ." •'".. ij: ^^ ' » ^yere inani lest 1 v oi n •< ised to the reliui'. ' ^ 




obsf ' j^**''^ i-riuu^*^ *^^^' sliiveli(.ldiug bod\, cannot be siij-- 

thc ^ rtitf^ ..lira iuoiolv Irer.l oi' oceasituial state of niiud ? 

to * ^t<? ^j l^>l.n abb) 'e- n^sist the liripve-sion, that even 

ie ^jl''*^^-)Uomy, s;ifety, and duty of some sort of religious 
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a regular daily instruction of slaves in the truths of Chris* 
tianity to be general. So far is this from being the case, tha - 
although family prayers were held in several of the fiftjq 
planters* houses in Mississippi and Alabama, in which I passeA 
a night, I never in a single instance saw a field-hand attendS 
or join in the devotion of the family. 

In South Carohna, a formal remonstrance, signed by over 
three hundred and fifty of the leading planters and citizens, 
was presented to a Methodist clergyman who had been chosen 
by the Conference of that State, as being a cautious and 
discreet person, to preach especially to slaves. It was his 
purpose, expressly declared beforehand, to confine himself to 
verbal instruction in reUgious truth. " Verbal instruction," 
replied the remonstrants, *'will increase the desire of the 
black population to leam. * * * Open the missionary sluice, 
and the current will swell in its gradmil onward advance. 
We thus expect a progressive system of improvement will be 
introduced, or will follow from the natm-e and force of cir- 
cumstances, which, if not checked (though it may be shrouded 
in sophistry and disguise), will ultimately revolutionize our 
civil institidionsy 

The missionary', the Eev. T. Tupper, accordingly retired 
from the field. The local newspaper, the Grenville Moun- 
taineer, in announcing his withdrawal, stated that the great 
body of the people were manifestly opposed to the religious 
instruction of their slaves, even if it were only given orally. 

Though I do not suppose this view is often avowed, or 
consciously held by intelligent citizens, such a formal, distinct, 
and efi'ective manifestation of sentiment made by so important 
an integral portion of the slaveholding body, cannot be sup- 
posed to represent a merely local or occasional state of mind; 
and I have not been able to resist the imprassion, that even 
where the economy, safety, and duty of some sort of religions 
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education of the* slaves is conceded, so much caution, reserva- 
tion, and restriction is felt to be necessary in their instruction, 
that the result in the majority of cases has been merely to 
furnish a delusive clothing of Christian forms and phrases to 
the original vague superstition of the African savage. 

In the county of Liberty, in Georgia, a Presbyterian 
minister has been for many years employed exclusively in 
labouring for the moral enUghtenment of the slaves, being 
engaged and paid for this especial duty by their owners. 
From tliis circumstance, almost unparalleled as it is, it may 
be inferred that the planters of that county are, as a body, 
remarkably inteUigent, liberal, and thoughtful for the moral 
v^elfare of the childlike wards Providence has placed under 
their care and tutorship. According to my private in- 
formation, there is no body of slaveowners more, if any as 
much so, in the United States, i heard them referred to 
with admiration of their reputation in this particular, even as 
&r aw^v -^ YirgiLll:- i.tl'^. Ken^^^uctjr. I beUeve, that in no 
other distnct has there been displayed as geueial'^i''long-^ 
continued an interest in the spiritual well-being of the negroes. 
It must be supposed that nowhere else are their circumstances 
more happy and fevourable to Christian nurture.* 

• In White's * Statistics of Georgia* (page 377;, the citizens of Liberty county 
are characterized as " unsurpassed for the great attention paid to the duties of 
religion.'* — Dr. Stevens, in his * History of Georgia,' describes them as " worthy of 
their sires,** who wpre, " the moral and intellectual nobility of the province,** 
** whose accession was an honour to Georgia, and has ever prove! one of its 
richest blessings." — In the biography of General Scrivens the county of Liberty is 
designated *' proud i*pot of Georgia's soil !'* — Dr. J. M. B. Harden, in a medical 
report of the county, says : ** The use of intoxicating drinks has been almost entirely 
given up ** by its people.— White says (* Statistics,* p. 373), " The people of Liberty, 
from their earliest settlement, have paid much attention to the subject of 
education. Excellent schools are found in different portions of the county, and it 
is believed a greater number of young men from Liberty graduate at our colleges 
♦han from any [other] section of Georgia. Indeed, it has been proverbial for fur 
nishing able ministers and instructors.*' 
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^B After labouring thiitcfn yc^rs ^^-ith a zeai and jadgmeot 
^B which had made him ^motia, this apostle to the slaves of 
^K Liberty was called to the profeasorsLip of theology in ll» 
^^ UmTersity of South Carolina. On retiring from his field of 
^B labour Eia a missionarj, he addressed a valedictory sermcoto 
^m his patrons, whiclk has been published. While theie is' on 
^B Biibccoming despondency or ahaence of proper gratitode ibr 
^m Bnch results as have rewarded his protracted labour, visible in 
^f this document, the summing up is not such as would dta» 
unusual cheers il" given in tlie report of an African misaioDiirj 
at the 'Xahemacle or Exeter Hall. Without a word on whid^ 
the most vigilant suspicion could rest a doubt of bis entir* 
loyalty to the uttermost rights of property which might t^* 
claimed by those whom he addressed, he could not avoi^^ 
indicating, in the following paaeages, what he had bee:::^^^ 

t obliged to see to be the insurmouu table difficulty in the wa^^3 
of any vital elevation of character among those to whom hf^^^ 
had been especially charged to preacli the Gospi" "l"erewitl^^^^ 
ChriBt 'blessed mankind : — 



"Thej [Ilia paetoral chirge] ore, in the langnsge of Etrij-tnre, 'yattr 

I monej/.' Tliey are the aoiirce, tlie means of jrour wealtli ; hy their \abma 

I Ao you obtain Uie Deceasaiitis, tlie conveiiii^nc^es, and romfurta nt life. 

crease of them la the general Btandnrd of yonr worldly prosperity : 

t them you would be eomparatively poor. They arr am»eqiunttf 

(uugW nflKT and deiired oe prnpertg, and ahm prattned, ttud 

tare nf and mawiged at to be made profilalHe. 

" Now, it is exceedingly diflleult to oao them as money ; to treot thani 
in property, and at the same timi^ render to them that wliieh iH jurf and 
lalsB immortal and aceounlablo beings, and asheiraof the grace of lift, 
jally witli onraelves. They are associated in our businesa. and thooght* 
d feelings, with labour, and interest, sod gain, and wealth. Unilettbe 
■ ■ e powerful feeling of self-interest, there ifl a tendency tu 
at them aa iTiitrumenls of labour, Ba a meanB of wealth, and 
a over lightly, the taxi that they are what Uiey 
e eye and Boverament of God. There ia a tendency to rert «li»fleil 
f With veij wnall and ndserablo efforts for tlveir niontl improrement, KOd to 
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give one's self but little trouble to correct immoralities and reform wicked 
practices and habits, shoidd they do their work quietly and profitably, and 
enjoy health, and go on to multiply and increase upon the earth." 

This is addressed to a body of "professing eyangelical 
Cliristiaiis," in a district in which more is done for the 
elevation of the slaves than in any other of the South. 
What they are called to witness from their own experience, as 
the tendency of a system which recognizes slaves as absolute 
property, mere instruments of labour and means of wealth, 
"exceedingly difficult" for them to resist, is, I am well con- 
vinced, the entirely irresistible effect upon the mass of 
slaveholders. Fearing that moral and intellectual culture 
may injure their value as property, they oftener interfere to 
prevent than they endeavour to assist their slaves from using 
the poor opportunities that chance may throw in their way. 

Moreover, the missionary adds : — 

•* The current of the conversation and of business in society, in respect 
to negroes, runs in the channel of interest, and thus increases the blind- 
ness and insensibility of owners. * ♦ * And this custom of society acts also 
on the negroes, who, seeing, and more tlian seeing, feding and knowing ^ 
that their owners regard and treat Vtem cu Oieir money — as property only — 
are inclined to lose sight of their better character and higher interests, 
and, in their ignorance and depravity, to estimate themselves, and religion, 
ajid virtue, no higher than their owners do." 

Again, from the paramount interest of owners in the 
property quaHty of these beings, they provide them only such 
accommodations for spending the time in which they are not 
actively employed, as shall be favourable to their bodily 
health, and enable them to comply with the commandment, 
to " increase and multiply upon the earth," without regard 
to their moral health, without caring much for their obe- 
dience to the more pure and spiritual commands of the 
Scriptures.' 
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'*T]io conHeqQcnt min^linf; up of hudbands and wiyM^ childrea and 
youtIkH, Imiiirilies tiit* privacy and moilesty essential to domestic peace and 
purity, ami upend wido the duor to dislionesty, oppression, Tiolenoe^ and 
pn>iIi;;!K7. 'Hie owner nviy sec, or lH«r, or know little of it. His senranti 
may :i}i|M'ur cheerful, and ^o un in tiie usual way, and enjoy health, and do 
hid will, yet thuir uctuul nionil state may be miserable. * * * ^ family 
rfliithfru are H'tt prewrcil a'ld prtdectetl^ we cannot look for any eomtidenbU 
degree of moral and rtlitjunu im}irorement.** 

It mast Ix) ackiiowlod<(C(l of slayery, as a system, not only 
in LibL^rty comity, but as that system finds the expression of 
the tlieory on which it is based in the laws of every Sonihem 
State, tluit family relations are not preseryed and protected 
under it. As wc should therefore expect, the missionary 
finds that 

**Onc of the chief causes of the immorality of ncf^roes arises from the 
iiidtlfcrenoe botli of themselves and of their owners to family illations.** 

Dirge planters gonfrally do not allow their negroes to 
many off the i)Lintation to which they belong, conceiving 
" that their own cunvonience and interest, and," says the 
missionary, ** the comfort and real happiness of their people" 
an; therel)y promt >ted. Upon this point, however, it is but 
just to quote the views of the editor of the Southern AgricuJr 
tun'dy wlio, in urging planters to adopt and strictly main- 
tiiin such a regulation, says : '^ If a master has a servant, 
and no suitable one of tlie other sex for a companion, he 
liiid bottfjr give an extra price for such an one as his would 
hi willing to marr}% than to have one man owning tie 
hiLsband, and tlie other the wife." 

But this mode of arranging the difiiculty seems not to have 
occurred to the Lil)erty county missionary ; and while 
arguing against the course usually pursued, he pnts the 
following, as a pertinent suggestion : — 

** Admiltin^ tliat tliov arc people having their preferences as well M 
otliers, and iliere he a supply^ van that love which is the foundation and 
i*88cnco of the marriage state be forced ?" 
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Tonching honesty and thrift among the negroes, he says : 

•• "While some discipline their people for every act of theft committed 
against their interests, they have no care whatever what amount of pilfering 
and stealing the people carry on avnong tJiemselves. Hence, in some places, 
thieves thrive and honest men suffer, until it becomes a practice * to keep 
if yoa can what is your own, and get aU you can besides that is your 
iieighboTir*s. Things come to such a pass, that the saying of the negroes 
is literally true, 'The people live upon one another/ " 

deferring to the evil of intemperance, it is observed : 

""Whatever toleration masters use towards ardent spirits in others, they 
are generally inclined to use none in respect to their servants ; and in 
effecting this reformation, masters and mistresses should set the example ; 
for without example, precepts and persuasions are powerless. Nor 
can force effect this reformation as surely and perfectly as persuasion 
— appealing to the character and happiness of the servant himself^ the 
appeal recognizes him in such a manner as to produce self-respect, and it 
tends to give elevation of conduct and character. I will not dwell upon 
this point.** 

He will not dwell on this point ; yet, is it not evident that 
until this point can be dwelt upon, all eflfort for the genuine 
Ghristianization of the negro race in the South must be 
ineffectual ? 

The benefit to the African which is supposed to be in- 
cidental to American slavery, is confessedly proportionate to 
the degree in which he is forced into intercourse with a 
superior race and made subject to its example. Before I 
visited the South, I had believed that the advantages ac- 
cruing from slavery, in this way, far outweighed the 
occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to the system. 
I found, however, the mental and moral condition of the ne- 
groes, even in Virginia, and in those towns and districts con- 
taining the largest proportion of whites, much lower than I had 
anticipated ; and as soon as I had an opportunity to examine 
one of the extensive plantations of the interior, although one 
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iiiLorited by its owner, and the home of a large and ▼irtaons 
while family, I waH satisfied that the advantages arising to 
the blacks from association with their white masters were 
very inconsiderable, scarcely appreciable, for the great majority 
of the field-hands. Even the overseer had barely acquaint- 
ance enough with the slaves, individually, to call them hj 
name ; the owner could not determine if he were addressing 
one of his own chattels, or whether it was another man's 
propeiiy, he said, when by chance he came npon a negro off 
the work. Much less did the slaves have an opportunity to 
cultivate their minds bv intercourse with' other white people. 
Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, customs, and shib- 
bol(?ths of Christianity, they were acquiring by example, and 
through police rcstraintM, might, it occurred to me, after all, 
but 2)Oorly compensate the cflect of the systematic withdrawal 
&om thr^m of all the usual influences which tend to nooiiah 
the moral nature and dcvelope tlie intellectual &cultie8, in 
savages as well as in civiUz(;d fi*ec men. 

This doubt, as my Northern friends well know, for I had 
haliitually assumed the opix):site, in all previous discussions of 
the sluvoiy question, was unexpected and painful to me. I 
resisted it long, and it was not till I had been more than 
twc'lv(3 months in the South, with my attention constantly 
fixed upon the point, that I ce^ised to suspect that the cir- 
cumstances which brought me to it were exceptional and 
dcc(.ptive. It grew constantly stronger with every op- 
portunity I had of observing the condition, habits, and 
character of slaves whom I could believe to present fair 
examples of tlie working of the system with the majority of 
those subject to it upon the large plantations. 

The frequency with which the slaves use religious phiaaes 
of ail kinds, the readiness with which they engage in what 
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axe deemed religions exercises, and fSedl into religions ecstacies. 
irith the crazy, jocnlar manner in which they often talk of 
ih^n, are striking and general characteristics. It is not at 
all nncommon to hear them refer to conversations which tliey 
all^e, and apparently beUeve themselves to have had with 
Christ, the apostles, or the prophets of old, or to acconnt for 
some of their actions by attributing them to the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, or of the devil. It seems to me that 
this state of mind is fraught with more danger to their 
masters than any to which they could possibly have been 
brought by general and systematic education, and by the un- 
restricted study of the Bible, even though this involved what 
is so much dreaded, but which is, I suspect, an inevitable ac- 
companiment of moral elevation, the birth of an ambition to 
look out for themselves. Grossly ignorant and degraded in 
mind, with a crude, undefined, and incomplete system of 
theology and ethics, credulous and excitable, intensely super- 
stitions and &natical, what better field could a cunning mono- 
maniac or a sagacious zealot desire in which to set on foot an 
appalling crusade ? 

The African races, compared with the white, at least with 
the Teutonic, have greater vanity or love of approbation, a 
stronger dramatic and demonstrative character, more excita- 
bility, less exact or analytic minds, and a nature more sen- 
y'snons, though (perhaps from want of cultivation) less refined. 
' They take a real pleasure, for instance, such as it is a rare 
thing for a white man to be able to feel, in bright and strongly 
contrasting colours, and in music, in which nearly all are 
profident to some extent. They are far less adapted for 
steady, uninterrupted labour than we are, but excel us in feats 
demanding agility and tempestuous energy. A Mississippi 
•teamboat manned by negro deck-hands will wood up a third 
quicker than one manned by the same number of whites ; but 
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wliite labourers of (*qual intelligence and under equal BtimulnB 
will cut twice an much wood, split twice as many rails, and 
h(x; a third more com in a day than negroes. On many 
plantations, rclip^ious exercises are almost the only habitual 
recreation not purr^ly sonsiial, from steady doll labonr, in 
which the ncp;roos arc permitted to indulge, and generaUy all 
other forms of mental enjoyment are disconraged. BeUgious 
exercises are nirely forbidden, and a greater freedom to indi- 
yidual impub^ and talent is allowed while engaged in them 
than is ever tolerated in conducting mere amusements or edu- 
cational exorcises. 

Natnnilly and necessarily all that part of the negro's 
nature which is otherwise suppressed, bursts out with an in- 
tensity and vehemence almost terrible to witness, in forms of 
rcligioiLs worship and communion; and a " profiession " of 
piety which it is necessary to make before one can take a very 
noticea1>le part in tlie customary social exercises, is almost 
miiversal, except on plantations where the ordinary tumul- 
tuous rclif^ious moetinp;s are discourapjed, or in towns where 
otlicr recreations are open to the slaves.* 

Uj)on the value of tho statistics of " coloured church mem- 
bership," which are often used as evidence that the evils of 

* Tho follow I iijr ncwsjwjuT |):ira^i-ai>h indiaitos the wholesale way in which 
slaves in:iy lio iiominally rhii.stiaiiizt'il : — 

** uKViVAL AMUNO TiiK Si.AVi.s. — 1I«'V. J. M. C. Bnwker, of Beaufort, S.C^ 
writos to tho Southern Ii>tjiiisf, that within tho last three months he has baptized bf 
hninei-KJoii thi-oc hi:n<lrod auil fifty |N.Msons. all of them, irith a few exceptions, 
twijrocs. These (.onversions w<'vc the result of a revival which has been in prozresi 
during the hist six months. On the I'Jth. inst., he hnptized two hundred and 
twenty-three converts —all blacks but three — and the ceremonj, «lthoug^ 
])erformi'«l with due delil^eration, nccnjiied only one hour aud five minutes. This 
is noarlv four a minute, niA Mr. Breaker con.siijei-s it a demonstration that the 
three tbo:iHand a>nverted on the day of Peutecoitt could eos^ily have been baptized 
by the twelve apostles — each tikinp two hundntd and fifty— in an hour and 
thiilccn miuutcA." 
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slavery are fully compensated by its influence in Christianiz- 
ing the slaves, some hght is thrown by the following letter 
from the white pastor of a town church in that part of the 
South in which the whites are most numerous, and in which 
the negroes enjoy the most privileges. 

" To the Editor of (he Richmond {Virginia) Religious Herald. 

♦ ♦ ♦ *• The truth is, the teachings of the pulpit (at least among 
Baptists) have nothing to do with the matter. Let me Kimish a case in 
proof. Of two churches whicli the writer serves, his immediat«j predecessor 
was pastor for about twenty-five years. It would be only necessary to 
g^ve his name, to furnish the strongest and most satisfactory assurance 
that nothing which ever fell from his lips could be construed into the 
support of ignorance, superstition, or fanaticism. During the five or six 
years I have served these churches, whatever may have been my orrors 
and failings (and I am ready to admit tliat they have been numerous and 
grievous enough, in all conscience), I know T have never uttered a senti- 
ment which could be tortured into the support of the superstitions pre- 
vailing among the colouretl people. And yet in both these churclies, the 
coloured members are as superstitious and fanatical as they are elscwliero. 
Indeed, this was t6 be expected, for I certainly claim no supcjriority over 
my brethren in the ministry, and I am satisfied that many of tliem are far 
better qualified than I am to expose error and to root out superstition. 
This state of things, then, is not due to the teachings of the pulpit. Nor 
is it the result of private instructions by masters. Indeed, these hist have 
been afforded so siwiringly, till within a few years since, that they could 
produce but little efiV-ct of any sort. And, besides, those who own ser- 
vants, and are willing to teach them, are far too intelligent to countenance 
superstition in any way. I repeat the inquiry, then, Wliy is it that so 
many of our coloured members are ignorant, superstitious, and fanatical ? 
It is tlie effect of instructions received from leading men among them- 
selves, and the churches are responsible for this effect, in so far as they 
receive into fellowship those who have listened to these instructions, 
ground their hopes upon them, and guide their lives by them. Whatever 
we may say against superstition, so long as we receive into our churches 
those who are its slaves, they will beUeve that wo think them Christians ; 
and naturally relying on our judgment as expressed by their reception, 
they will live deluded, and die but to be lost. 

*' But some one will say, * We never receive coloured persoius when they 
manifest these superstitions— when they talk of viBiona, dreamy ■ounda** Bta. 
This is right as far as it goes. In every inch 
rejected. But superstition of a &tal cbanteter ctlir 
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is t»iil about drpamd ami vii<ionB. It is just as fiitally anpentitions to tnat 
ill pr.iyerH und fccIin^H, as in (Ircams and Yisions. And this is the sort (rf 
milM-rttiliim whicli now prcviiils among the coloured people. They have 
fdiiml lliat sights und Hounds will not answer before the whites, and now 
■ri-s«'rvii)g thL'tJf, ])(TlmpH, for tHimo cliosun auditory of their own colom), 
till y Mibtttiliitc piuycrs und fi.clinj^s. In illustration permit me to record, 
ilk no Hpirit of levity, thi* stereotyped experience which generally pasBes 
current, und, in ninety-nine euses out of u hundred, introduces the coloured 
eandiilute into the churcli. Tlic pastor is informed, by one of the 'coloured 
deacons,' thut a mun wishes to oiTor to the church wifh a view to baptism. 
Tiiti fact is announced, a meeting of the church called, and the oandidato 
comes forward. 

" Pant or. — * Well, John, tell mo in a few words, in your own way, yonr 
relip^iuns experience. What Imve been your feelings, and what are yonr 
present hopen and pur|K>Keti?' 

** John. — * I see other ]M'oi>1c trying, and so I tliought I would try too, ai 
I huil a 8(iul to 8nve. So I went to pray, and the more I pray the wus I 
felt ; so I kept on pmying, und tho more I pray the wus I felt. I felt 
lieuvy- I felt a weipjht — und I kept on praying till at last I felt light— 
I felt c.isy— I felt liko I lovod ail Christian people — ^I felt like I loved 
evervlMulv.* 

*' Now this is positively tho whole of the experience which is generally 
roluted by eoloured cundidutcs for baptism. There may- be a slight varia- 
tion of expression imw und then, but the sense is almost invariably the 
Bunie. ( )n this experience, hundreds have been received into the churches 
• I have receive«l nmny ujKin it myself. I am somewhat curious to know 
how niftiiy of the seveiily, Uiptized by my gootl brother Bagby, told this 
tiile. 1 11 warnmt not less than lilly. Have any of us been right in re* 
ceiving i>ersonrt on siieh u rclutiun as tliis? In tlie whole of it, there is 
not one word of fjr<jsi)el, not oiw word about sorrow for sin, not one word 
about faill), not oni; word about Christ. I know thut all these things 
nro Kiilwequently brou^^ht out by questions ; und were this not the case, I 
liuve no idea tliat the eandiilate would bo in any instance received. But 
that these qnwtioHs matj he understood^ they are nwde necessarily 'leading 
quefttiims,' sucli us suf^jj^est tlieir answers ; and consequently these answers 
arc oi' eonii)aratively litth; va luo. * • * I ani awaro tliat, as brother Bagby 
Ruj;^Mbt8, private instruetions by musters havo been too much neglected. 
But these can accomplish hut Utile good, so long as Uiey are counteracted hy 
(he teachings of leading colour edjnemhers, in whose viewSt after aU our^oriSt 
the coloured people will have most confidence.'* 

Not the smallest suggestion, I observe, in all the long 
article from which the above is derived, is ventured, £hat the 
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negroes are capable of education, or that their religions con- 
iition would improve if their general enhghtenment of mind 
wrere not studiously prevented. 

" I have often heard the remark made," says the Eev. 
C. C. Jones, in a treatise on the " EeUgious Instruction of 
Slaves," printed at Savannah, Georgia, 1842, "by men 
whose standing and office in the churches afforded them 
abundant opportunity for observation, that the more they 
have had to do with coloured members, the less confidence 
they have been compelled to place in their Christian pro- 
fessions." 

A portion of a letter written for publication by the wife of 
the pastor of a church in the capital of Alabama, given below, 
naively reveals the degree of enhghtenment prevailing among 
the Christianized Africans at a point where their means of in- 
struction are a thousand times better than they are on an 
average throughout the country. 

" Having talked to him seriously, and in the strongest light held up to 
him the enormity of the crime of forsaking his lawful wife and taking 
another. Golly replied, most earnestly, and not taking in at all the idea of 
guilt, but deeply distressed at haying offended his master : 

** * Lor, Massa Harry, what was I to do, sir ? She tuk all I could git, 
and more too, sir, to put on her back ; and tellin' de truf, sir, dress herself 
as no poor man's wife hav' any right to. I 'monstrated wid her, massa, but to 
no purpose ; and den, sir, w y I jis did all a decent man could do — lef her, 
rir, for same oder nigger better off 'an I is/ 

** 'Twas no use. Golly could not be aroused to conscientiousness on the 
subject. 

•* Not one in a thousand, I suppose, of these poor creatures have any 
conception whatever of the sanctity of marriage ; nor can they be mado 
to have ; yet, strange to say, they are perfect models of conjugal fidelity 
and devotion while the temporary bondage lasts. I have known them to 
walk miles after a hard day's work, not only occasionally, but every night, 
to see the old woman, and cut her wood for her, etc. But to see the cool- 
ness with which they throw off the yoke is diverting in the extreme. 

•* T was accosted one morning in my husband's study by a respectable- 
looking negro woman, who meekly inquired if Mr. B. was at home. 

VOL. n. q 
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** * No, lie is not. Is it nnytliiiig particular yon want ? —perhaps I 
help you.' 

** * Yt-fl, mu'um ; it 8 particklcr business wid himself.* 

" IlLivin;; <;imn1 ri':u<4)ii tn hclicvc it was the old story of a * mountain in 
laliour auil l>rou«;lit furth u niourii'.' I iire^sid tlie question, partly toflftTe 
my bt.-tter half some of the petty annoyances to which he wua almost daily 
suhji'etid hy liis suble iiock, tind partly, I own, to grutify a becoming and 
laudable curiosity, after all this show of mystery. Behold the answer in 
phiin English, or rather ni^^ger English. 

** * I came to iu<k, please ma'am, if I might have another hiuiband.* 

"Just at this crisis the oracle entered, who, having authority by a few 
spoken won^to join together those whom no man may put asunder, thesa 
p M)r iK'oph; simply iniagnie him gifted witii equal power to annul the cob* 
tract with a brcatli of his mouth. 

*'I was heartily amused to find that this woman was really no widow, as 
I hud supposed, but merely from caprice, or some reason satisfactoiy to 
herself, no doubt, took it into her heud to drop her present spouse and 
look out for another. The matter was referred to the ' Quarterly Coa- 
fennce,' where an amusing scene occurred, which resulted in the dis- 
comfiture of tlio disconsolate petitioner, who returned to her home rather 
crest-fallen. 

" Thfse Quarterly Conference debates, for flights of oratory, and snperla- 
tiveness of diction, beggar all drseription. Be it understood, that negroes, 
a*j a class, have more * burtincss " to attend to than any otljcr people— that 
irt, provith'd tin y can thereby get a cliance to * speak 'fore white folks.' To 
make u npeech i.s glory enough for Sunibo, if he happen to liave the 'gift 
of gub ;' and to speak before the preacher is an honour unparalleled. And, 
by tiie way, if the jtreaeher have will ond wit enough to manage and 
control the discordant elements of a negro Quarterly Conference, he will 
be abuiKhmtly rewarded with such respect and gratitude as a man seldcMO 
may lay claim to. Tliey account him but a verj' little * lower than the 
angels ;' and their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, are equally 
his at command. But wo be to the unfortunate pastor who treats tliem 
witli undue indulgence ; they will besiege him daily and hourly with their 
]>Ltly ; ffairs, and tlieir business meetings will bo such a monopoly of his 
t ine and patience, that but for the farcical character of tlio same, making 
tiiem more like dramatic entertainments than sober realities, he would be 
in despair. Far into the short hours of morning will they speedufy and 
ma;:! I it y, until notliing but the voice of stern authority, in a tone of com- 
niarid not to bo mistaken, can stop the current." 

An Alabama gentleman whom I questioned with regard to 
the chastity of the so-called pious slaves, confessed, that four 
negro women had homo children in his own house, all of 
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tJiem at the time members in good standing of the Baptist 
church, and none of them caUing any man husband. The 
only negro man in the house was also a church member, and 
te believed that he was the £ather of the four children. He 
faaid that he did not know of more than one negro woman 
Vhom he could suppose to be chaste, yet he knew hosts who 
^ere members of churches.* 

A Northern clergyman who had been some years in 
another town in Alabama, where also the means of instruction 
offered the slaves were unusually good, answered my inquiry, 
What proportion of the coloured members of the churches in 
the town had any clear comprehension of the meaning of the 
articles of feith which they professed ? " Certainly not more 
than one in seven." 

The acknowledgment that "the coloured people will, in 
spite of all our efforts, hkve more confidence in the views of 
leading coloured members," made by the writer of the letter 
taken from the " Keligious Herald," has been generally made 
by all clergymen at the South with whom I have conversed. 
A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, of very frank and 
engaging manners, said in my presence that he had been 
striving for seven years to gain the confidence of the small 
number of Africans belonging to his congregation, and with 
extreme humility he had been lately forced to acknowledge 
that all his apparent success hitherto had been most delusive. 

* "A small farmer,'* who "has had control of iiegioes for thirty years and 
hasbeen puisuing his present system with them for twenty years," and who ** own- 
ing but a few slaves is able," as he observes, ** to do better by them " than large 
planters, writing to Mr. De Bow, says: *' I have tried faithfully to break up immo- 
rality. I have not known an oath to be sworn for a long time. I know of no 
quarrelling, no calling harsh names, and but little stealing. Habits of amalga- 
mation, I cannot stop. I can only check it in name. I am willing to be taught, 
for I have tiied everything I know.'* He has his field-negroes attend his own 
&mily prayers on Sunday, prayer meetings at four o'clock Sunday mornings, etc.— 
De B(w*8 EesovrceSy vol. ii., p. 337, 

n, O 
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When ai^ked how he accounted for it, he at once ascszibed it 
to t!io negro's hulntual dibtiiist of the white race, and in 
ili:acussing the causes of tliis dLstrust he asked how, if he pre- 
It'iidcd to believe that the Bible was the Word of Gh)d, 
addressed e(][ually to all the human race, he could explain to 
a negro's satisfaction why he should fear to put it directly 
into his hands and instruct him to read it and judge for him- 
self of Ills duty ? A planter present, a member of his church, 
immrnliately observed that these were dangerous views, and 
advised him to be cautious in the expression of them. The 
laws of the country forbade the education of negroes, and the 
church was, and he trusted always would remain, the bulwark 
of the laws. The clergjTnan repUed that he had no design 
to break the laws, but he must say that he considered thai 
the law which withheld the Bible from the negro was un- 
necessary and papistical in character.* 

The '^Methodist Protestant,^ a rehgious newspaper 
edited by a clergyman, in Maryland, where the slave popu- 
lation is to the free only in the ratio of one to twenty-five, 
lately piinted an accomit of a slave auction in Java (trans- 
lated from a Dutch paper), at which the father of a slave 
family was permitted to })m'chase his wife and children at a 
nominal price, owing to the himianity of the spectators. The 
account concluded as follows : — 

** It would bo dilBcult to describe the joy experienced by these slaves 
on lic-aring the full of the hummer which thus guvo them their liberty; 



♦ The " Southern rrcsbytcrian," in reviewing; some observations made before 
a South Carolina Bible Society, in wliich it had been urged that if slaves were 
permitted to read the Bible, th'-y wouM learn from it to !« more submissive to the 
authority which the State gives the master over them, says that the speaker 
** secuid to be uninformed of the fact that the Scriptures are read in our churches 
ovrry Sab'.Mtli d.'iy, and those very passages which inculcate the relative duties of 
niiisteis JII..I ftCi v.sTi^s in ronspqnence of their textual, i.e. l(»;ially jdvscribfd con&eo 
tioiis, aie uuti'c fi'cquciithj rc*td thau any otlu'i portioiis of the Bible,** 
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md this joy was forthu Rented by the presents given them by num- 
bers of the spectators, ini irder that they might be able to obtain a sub- 
Bistence till such tune as tu&y could procure employment. 

** These are the acts of a noble generosity that deserves to be remem- 
bered, and which, at the same time, testify that the inhabitants of Java 
begin to abhor the crying injustice of slavery, and are willing tj entertain 
measures for its abolition." 

To give currency to snch ideas, even in Maryland, would 
be fatal to what ministers call their '^ influence," and which 
they everywhere value at a rather dangerous estimate ; ac- 
cordingly, in the editorial columns prominence is given to the 
following salve to the outraged sensibilities of the subscribers : 

"SLAVE AUCTION IN JAVA. 

** A brief article, with this head, appears on the fourth page of our paper 
this week. It is of a class of articles we never select, because they are very 
c^n manufactured by paragraphists for a purpose, and are not reliable. 
It was put in by our printer in place of something we had marked out. 
We did not see this objectionable substitute until the outside form was 
worked off, and are therefore not responsible for it."* 

The habitual caution imposed on clergymen and public 
teachers must, and obviously does have an important second- 
ary efiect, similar to that usually attributed by Protestants to 
papacy, upon the minds of all the people, discountenancing 
and retarding the free and fearless exercise of the mind upon 
subjects of a reUgious or ethical nature, and the necessity of 
accepting and apologizing for the exceedingly low moraUty of 
the nominally rehgious slaves, together with the familiarity 
with this immorality which all classes acquire, renders the 
existence of a very elevated standard of morals among the 
whites almost an impossibility.! 

In spite of the constant denunciations by the Southern 

♦ Organized action for the abolition of slavery in the island of Java, has since 
been authentically re]x>rfed. 

t Twice it happened to come to my knowledge that sons of a planter, by whom 
I was lodged while on this journey — lads of fourteen or sixteen — who were supposed 
to have slept in the same room with me, really spent the night, till after daybreak, 
in. the n^o cabins. A southern merchant, visiting New York, to whom I ex- 
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newspa|»ers. of those who continued to patronize Northem 
tMlufsitioiml instil lit ions, I never conversed with a coltiyated 
Southerner on the etU'cts of slavery, that he did not express a 
wish or intention to have his own children educated where 
they should be free &om demorahzing association with EdayeB. 
That this association is almost inevitably cormpting and 
dangerous, is very generally (I may say, excepting by the 
extremest fanatics of South Carolina, universally) admitted. 
Now, although the children of a few w^ealthy men may, for 
a limited period, be preserved from this danger, the children 
of the million cannot be. Indeed it requires a man of some 
culture, and knowledge of the rest of the world, to appreciate 
the danger sufficiently to guard at all diligently against it 
If habitual intercourse with a hopelessly low and immoral 
class is at all bad in its effects on young minds, the people 
of the South are, as a people, educated subject to this bad 
influence, and must bear the consequences. In other words, 
if the slaves nnist not Ixi elevated, it would seem to be a 
necessity tliat the citizens should steadily degenerate. 

Change and grow more marked in their pecuharities with 
every generation, they ceri'iinly do, very obviously. " The 
South " has a traditional reputation for qualities and habits in 



pressed the view I luui been led to form of the evil of slaveiy in this war, replied 
that he tlioii^lit I over-esti mated the evil to boy« on the plantations, but that it 
was in)|K>Shil)le to over-e.stiiuate it in towns. " I have }ien{onnl knowledge/' he 
continiMfd, *' that theie an; but two lads, .sixti.'i-n years old, in our town, [a small 
market town of AI.-tb:\ina,] who liavc not already liad rxrasion to resoi't to ivmedies 
fur the pjMialty of lici-ntioiisness." ** When on my brother's plantation, just betbi« 
J came North," «ai<l another Southern merchant, on his annual visit to New York, 
" I was infornietl that each of his family-servants weie suffenng from , and I 

ascei-tiiiu'-il that each of my brother's chiMren, jjirls and^ys, had been informed 
of it, and knew how and from whom it had been acquired. The negroes being 
their faniiliai- com p:ir) ions, I tricl to ^et my hi other ta send them North with me 
to school, i told him he miHit as wr-l! have them educated iu a bi'vthel at onoB^ 
«8 iu the way they were giowing up." 
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whicli I think the Southern people, as a whole, are to-day 
more deficient than any other nation in the world. The 
Southern gentleman, as we ordinarily conceive him to be, is 
as rare a phenomenon in the South at the present day as is 
the old squire of Geoffiy Crayon in modem England. But 
it is unnecessary to argue how great must be the influence, 
upon people of a higher origin, of habitual association with 
a race systematically kept at the lowest ebb of intellect and 
morals. It has been elaborately and convincingly described 
by Mr. Jefierson, from his personal experience and observation 
of his neighbours. What he testified to be the effect upon 
the Virginians, in his day, of owning and associating with 
slaves, is now to be witnessed to a &r greater and more 
deplorable extent throughout the whole South, but most 
deplorably in districts where the slave population predomi- 
nates, and where, consequently, the action of slavery has been 
most unimpeded.* 

* Jefferson fails to enumerate, among the evils of slavery, one of its inflifences 
which I am inclined to think as distinct and as baneful to us nationally as any 
other. How can men retain the most essential quality of true manhood who 
daily, without remonstrance or interference, see men beaten, whose position renders 
etil'ective resistance totally impracticable — and not only men, but women, too ! Is 
it not pailially the result of this, that self-respect seldom seems to suggest to an 
angiy man at the South that he should use anything like magnanimity ? that he 
should be careful to secure fair play for his opponent in a quarrel ? A gentleman 
of veracity, now living in the South, told me that among his friends he had once 
numbered two young men, who were themselves intimate fi lends, till one of them, 
taking offence at some foolish words uttered by the other, challenged him. A 
large crowd assembled to see the duel, which took place on a piece of prairie 
ground. The combatants came armed with riHes, and at the first interchange 
of shots the challenged man fell disabled by a ball in the thigh. The other, throw- 
ing down his rifle, walked toward him, and- kneeling by his side, drew a bowie 
knife, and deliberately butchered him. The crowd of bystandera not only \ier- 
mitted this, but the execrable assassin still lives in the community, has since 
married, and, as far as my informant could judge, his social position has been 
rather advanced than otherwise, from thus dealing with his enemy. In what 
other English — in what other civilized or half-civil izei comniuulty would such 
cowardly atrocity have been endured P 
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What proportion of the larger cotton plantationfl are 
rosid(?(l upon by their owners, I am unable to estimate with 
confidence. Of those having cabin accommodations for fi% 
slaves each, which came under my observation firom the road, 
while I wa.s travelling through the rich cotton district border- 
ing the Mississippi river, I think more than half were im- 
provided with a habitation which I could suppose to be the 
ordi/iary residence of a man of moderate wealth. I should 
judge that a large majority of all the slaves in this district, 
were loft by their o\Miers to the nearly unlimited govenmient 
of liireliug overseers the greater part of the time. Some of 
these plantations are owned by capitalists, who reside per- 
manently and constantly in tlie North or in Europe. Many 
are o^vned by wealthy Virginians and Carolinians, who reside 
on the ''show plantations " of those States — country seats, 
the exhausted soil of which will scarcely produce sufficient 
to feed and clothe the resident slaves, whose increase is 
constantly removed to colonize these richer fields of the 
West. 

A still larger number are merely occasional sojourning 
pliices of their owners, who naturally enough prefer to live, 
as soon as they can afford to do so, where the convenienoes 
and luxuries belonging to a higlily civilized state of society 
are more easily obtained than they can ever be in a country 
of large plantations. It is rare that a plantation of this class 
cjin Iiave a dozen intelligent ^uoiilies residing within a day's 
ride of it. Any society that a planter enjoys on his estate 
must, therefore, consist in a great degree of permanent 
guests. Hence the name for hospitality of wealthy planters. 
A large plantation is necessarily a retreat from general 
society, and is used by its owner, I am inclined to think, in 
the majority of cases, in winter, as Berkshire villas and tBuroB 
fire in suuimer by rich jieoplo of New York and Boston. I 
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have never been on a plantation numbering fifty field-hands, 
the owner of which was accustomed to reside steadily through 
the year upon it. Still I am aware that there are many such, 
and possibly it is a minority of them who are regularly absent 
with their famiUes from their plantations during any consider- 
able part of the year. 

The summer visitors to our Northern watering places, 
and the European tourists, firom the South, are, I judge, 
chiefly of the migratory, wealthy class. Such persons, it is 
evident, are much less influenced in their character and 
habit8. by association mth slaves, than any other at the 
South. 

The number of the very wealthy is, of course, small, yet 
as the chief part of the wealth of these consists in slaves, no 
inconsiderable proportion of all the slaves belong to men who 
deputize their government in a great measure to overseers. 
It may be computed, firom the census of 1850, that about one 
half the slaves of Louisiana and one third that of Mississippi, 
belong to estates of not less than fifty slaves each, and of 
these, I beUeve, nine-tenths live on plantations which their 
owners reside upon, if at all, but transiently. 

The number of plantations of this class, and the propor- 
tion of those employed upon them to the whole body of 
negroes in the country, is, as I have said, rapidly increasing 
At the present prices of cotton the large grower has &uch ad- 
vantages over the small, that the owner of a plantation of 
fifty slaves, fiavourably situated, unless he lives very reck- 
lessly, will increase in wealth so rapidly and possess such 
a credit that he may very soon estabUsh or purchase other 
plantations, so that at his death his children may be provided 
for without reducing the eflfective force of negroes on any divi- 
sion of his landed estate. The excessive credit given to such 
planters by negro dealers and tradesmen renders this Urn 
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more practicable. The tiglier the price of cotton the liigW 
is that of negroes, and the higher the price of negroes the 
less IB it in the power of men of small capital to bay them, 
Large plantations of course pay a mncb larger per c 
on the capital invested in them than smaller ones ; indeed 
the only plansible economical defence of slavery is simply 
an explanation of the advantages of asaociated labour, adwtt- 
tagea which are poaseased eqiially by large mauu&ctnriiig, 
establiEhments in which free labonrera are hrongbt togel^ 
and employed in the most effective manner, and which I 
can see no sufficient reason for supposing could not be madi 
available for agriculture did not the good results flowing 
from small holdings, on the whole, counterbalance them 
K the present high price of cotton and the present scarciij 
of labour at the South continues, the cultivation of cottol 
on small plantations will by-and-by become unusuaJ, fortJ 
same reason that hand-loom wea\Tng has become imusoal i 
the farm houses of MussacLusetts. 

But whatever advantages large plantations have, & 
accrue only to their owners and to the buyers of cotton ; I 
mass of the white inhabitants are dispersed over a greati 
Burfiice, discouraged and driven toward barbarism bj \ 
and the blacks upon them, whOe rapidly d 
all that is redeeming in savage-life, are, it is to be fea: 
gaining little that is valuable of civihzation. 

In the report of the Grand Jury of Richland Distriol 
South Carolina, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, caltii^ 
for a re-establishment of the Afiican slave trade,* 
observed : " Ae to the moralty of this quration, it L 
necessary for us to allude to it ; when the fact is remarka 
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that the plantations of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 

Texas have been and are daily settled by the removal of 

slaves from the more northern of the Slave States, and that 

in consequence of their having been raised in a more healthy 

dimate and in most cases trained to pursuits totally different, 

the mortahty even on the best-ordered fEirms is so great that 

in many instances the entire income is expended in the 

ptirchase of more slaves from the same source in order to 

replenish and keep up those plantations, while in every case 

the condition of the slave, if his life is spared, is made worse 

'both physically and morally. • ♦ ♦ And if you look at the 

sabject in a religious point of view, the contrast is equally 

striking, for when you remove a slave from the more northern 

to the more southern parts of the slaveholding States, you 

thereby diminish his reUgious opportunities." 

I believe that this statement gives an exaggerated and 
calumnious report of the general condition of the slaves upon 
the plantations of the States referred to — containing, as they 
do, nearly one half of the whole slave population of the South 
— ^but I have not been able to resist the conviction that in 
the districts where cotton is now grown most profitable to 
the planters, the oppression and deterioration of the negro 
race is much more lamentable than is generally supposed 
by those who like myself have been constrained, by other con- 
' siderations, to accept it as a duty to oppose temperately but 
determinately the modem poHcy of the South, of which this 
is an immediate result. Its effect on the white race, I still 
consider to be infinitely more deplorable. 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

SLAYEBY AS A POOB-LAW SYBTEU. 

In the year 1846 the Secretary of the Treasnry of the 
United States addressed a circular of inquiries to peisons 
engaged in various businesses throughout the country, to ob- 
tain information of the national resources. In reply to fhiB 
circular, forty-eight sugar-planters, of St. Mary's Parish, 
Louisiana, having compared notes, made the following state- 
ment of the usual expenses of a plantation, which might he 
expected to produce, one year with another, one huniJied 
hogsheads of sugar : — 

Household and family ezpenfies . . .. .. .. $1,000 

Overseer's salary .. .. .. .. .. •• 400 

Food and clothing for 15 working hands, at f 30 .. 450 

Food and clothing for 15 old negroes and children, at $ 15 225 
li per cent, on capital invested (which is about $40,000), 

to keep it in repair .. .. .. .. .. 600 



2,675 



50 hogsheads sugar, at 4 cents per pound (net 
proceeds) .. .. .. .. .. $2,000 

25 hogsheads sugar, at 3 cents per pound (net 
proceeds) 750 

25 hogsheads sugar, at 2 cents per pound (net 

proceeds) .. .. .. .. .. 500 

4 ,000 gallons of molasses, at 10 cents . . . . 400 

9,650 



Leaving a profit of ^975 
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Another gentleman famished the following estimate of the 
©xjenses of one of the larger class of plantations, working one 
hundred slaves, and producing, per annum, four to five 
hxmdred hogsheads of sugar : — 

Overseer .. .. .. .. .. .. .. $1,500 

Physician's attendance (by contract, $3 a head, of aU 
a^es ) •• •• •• •• •• •• •• vi/U 

Yearly repairs to engine, copper work, resetting of sugar 
kettles, etc., at least . . . . . . . . . . 900 

Engineer, during grinding season . . . . . . 200 

Pork, 50 pounds per day— say, per annum, 90 hogs- 
heads, at $12 .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,080 

XliOOpS •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 0\) 

Clothing, two full suits per annum, shoes, caps, hats, 

and 100 blankets, at least $15 per slave .. .. 1 ,500 

Moles or horses, and cattle to replace, at least . . . . 500 

Implements of husbandry, iron, nails, lime, etc., at least 1 ,000 

Factor's commission, 2^ per cent. . . . . . • 500 



$7,560 



(It should be noticed that in this estimate the working 
force is considered as being equal, in first-class hands, to but 
one- third of the whole number of slaves.) 

In the report of an Agricultural Society, the work of one 
hand, on a well-regulated sugar-estate, is put down at the 
cultivation of five acres — producing 5,000 pounds of sugar, 
and 125 gallons of molasses ; the former valued on the spot 
at 5 J cents per pound, and the latter at 18 cents per gallon 
— together, g 297.50. The annual expenses, per hand, in- 
cluding wages paid, horses, mules, and oxen, physician's bills, 
etc., gl05. An estate of eighty negroes annually costs 
2 8,330. The items are as follows — Salt meat and spirits, 
^ 830 ; clothing, g 1,200 ; medical attendance and medi- 
cines, g400 ; Indian com, ^1,090 (total for food and drink 
of negroes, and other Uve stock, $24: per head of the negroes, 
per ftTiTiTiTTn. For clothing ^15) ; overseer and sugar-maker's 
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salary, |fl,000 ; taxes ^300. The capital invested in 1,200 
acres of land, with its stock of slaves, horses, mulee, ud 
working oxen, is estimated at |fl47,200. One-third, or 400 
acres, being cultivated annually in cane, it is estimated, wSi 
yield 400,000 pounds, at 5J cents, and 10,000 gallons 
molasses at 18 cents — together ^23,800. Deduct anmal 
expense, as before, ^8,330, an apparent profit remains of 
jjjf 15,470 or 10 3-7 per cent, interest on the investmait 
The crop upon which these estimates were based, has been 
considered an uncommonly fine one. 

These estimates are all made by persons anxious to mamtam 
the necessity of protection to the continued production of sugar 
in the United States, and who are, therefore, under strraig 
temptation to over-estimate expenditures. 

In the first statement, the cost of clothing and boarding a 
first-rate, hard-working man is stated to he $30 2l year. A 
suit of winter clothing and a pair of trousers for summer,* 
blanket for bedding, a pair of shoes and a hat, must all at 
least be included under the head of clothing; and ihesej 
however poor, could not certainly cost, altogether, less to 
#10. For food, then, #20 a year is a large estimate, which 
is 5i cents, a day. This is for the best hands ; light hands 
are estimated at half this cost. Does the food of a first-rate 
labourer, anywhere in the free world, cost less ? The lowest 
price paid by agricultural labourers in the Free States of 
America for board is 21 cents a day, that is, #1.50 a week; 
the larger part probably pay at least twice as much as this. 

On most plantations, I suppose, but by no means on all, the 
slaves cultivate "patches," and raise poultry for themselves. 
Tlie produce is nearly always sold to get money to buy to- 
bacco and Sunday fineiy. But the>'e additions to the usual 
allowance caimot be said to be provided for them by their 
masters. The labour expended in this way for themselTtf 
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does not average half a day a week per slave; and many 
planters will not allow their slaves to cultivate patches, be- 
cause it tempts them to reserve for and to expend in the 
night-work the strength they want employed in their service 
during the day, and also because the produce thus obtained is 
made to cover much plundering of their master's crops, and 
of his live stock.* The free labourer also, in addition to his 
hoard, nearly always spends something for luxuries — tobacco, 
fruit, and confections, to say nothing of dress and luxuries 
and recreations. 

The fiwt is, that ninety-nine in a hundred of our free 
labourers, from choice and not from necessity — for the same 
provisions cost more in Louisiana than they do anywhere in 
the Northern States — Uve, in respect to food, at least four 
times as well as the average of the hardest-worked slaves on 
the Louisiana sugar-plantations. And for two or three months 
in the year I have elsewhere shown that these are worked 
with much greater severity than free ^labourers at the North 
ever are. For 'on no farm, and in no factory, or mine, even 
when double wages are paid for night-work, did I ever hear 
of men or women working regularly eighteen hours a day. 
If ever done, it is only when some accident makes it especially 
desirable for a few days. 

I have not compared the comfort of the Ught hands, in 
which, besides the aged and children, are evidently included 

* " Most persons allow their negroes to cultivate a small crop of their own. 
For a number of reasons the practice is a bad one. It is next to impossible to 
keep them from working the crop on the Sabbath. They labour at night when 
they should be at rest. There is no saving more than to give them the Fame 
amount ; for, like all other animals, the negro is only capable of doing a certain 
amount of work without injury. To this point he may be woiked at his regular 
task, and any labour beyond this is an injury to both master and slave. They will 
pilfer to add to what cotton or com they have made. If they sell the crop and 
trade for themselves, they are a[)t to be cheated out of a good portion of their 
labotir. Thf y will have many things in their possession, under colour of purchases, 
whidi we know not whether thcv hnvp oAJned honestly." — Southern Cuitivator, 
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most of the female of the pkatation, -with tihat of (tdiarj 
girk Bud apprentices ; l)ut who of those at the North W 
ever expected to find hoaid at Ibnr cents a day, and obliged to 
save money enough ont of sach an allowance to provide liim 
or herself with clothing ? But that, manifestly and Ijeytrai 
the smallest doubt of error (except in favour of free labour), 
expresses the condition of the Louisiana slave. Forij-aiftlit 
of the most worthy plantei's of the State attest it in an official 
document, published by order of Congress. 

^There in no reason for supposing that the slaves are mad^ 
if any, better fed elsewhere than in Louisiana. I W»8 Bt 
pressiy told in Virginia that I should find them better fed in 
Louisiana than anywhere else. In the same Report of Mr. 
Secretary Walker, a gentleman in South Carolina t«atifi« 
that he considers that the " famishing " (food and clothing) 
of " full-tasked hands " costs ,8'15 a year." 

The United States army is generally recruited from onr 
labouring class, and a well-conditioned and respectoUi 
labourer is not very often induced to join it. The follomngi 
taken from an advertisement, for recruits, in the Richvu^ 
Enquirer, shows the food provided : 

" Dailt/ Batians. — One and a quarter pounds of bee^ ffl 
and three-sixteenths pounds of bread ; and at the rate 1 
eight quarts of beans, eight pounds of sugar, four pounds < 
coffee, two quarts of salt, four pounds of candles, and f 
pounds of soap, to every hundred rations." 

From an advertisement for slaves to be hired by the y 
to work on a canal, in the Daily Georgian : 

" Weekly Allou-ance. — -They will be provided with th« 
and a half pounds of pork or bacon, and ten qmirts of gOO 
seed com per week, lodged in comfortable sbantiee, i 
attended by a skilful physician," 
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The expense of boarding, clothes, taxes, and so forth, of a 
male slave, is estimated by Bobert G. Hall, a Maryland 
planter, at 245 per annum; this in a climate but little 
milder than that of New York, and in a breeding state. By 
J. D. Messenger, Jemsalem, Virginia : " The nsual estimate 
for an able-bodied labourer — ^three barrels of com, and 260 
potmds of well-cnred bacon, seldom using beef or pork ; peas 
and potatoes substitute about one-third the allowance of 
bread " (maize). By E. G. Morris, Amherst County, Va. : 
** Not much beef is used on our estates ; bacon, however, is 
Tised much more freely, three pounds a week being the usual 
allowance. The quantity of milk used by slaves is frequently 
considerable."— Pa^. Office Report, 1848." 

On the most valuable plantation, with one exception, 
which I visited in the South, no meat was regularly provided 
for the slaves, but a meal of bacon was given them " oc- 
casionally." 

Louisiana is the only State in which meat is required, by 
law, to be famished the slaves. I beheve the required ration 
is four pounds a week, with a barrel of com (flour barrel of 
ears of maize) per month, and salt. (This law is a dead 
letter, many planters in the State making no regular pro- 
vision of meat for their force.) In North Carohna the law 
fixes " a quart of com per day " as the proper allowance of 
food for a slave. In no other States does the law define the 
quantity, but it is required, in general terms, to be sufficient 
for the health of the slave ; and I have no doubt that suf- 
fiaring from want of food is rare. The food is everywhere, 
however, coarse, crude, and wanting in variety ; much more 
so than that of our prison convicts. 

Does argument, that the condition of free-labourers is, on 
the whole, better than that of slaves, or that simply they are 
generally better fed, and more comfortably provided, seem to 

VOL. II. R 
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any one to be imneceHBarj ? Many of our newspapera, of U 
largest circulation, and certainly of great infiuenc* smsi 
peopla — probably not very reflective, but certainly not fbol* 
take tbe contrary for {^ranted, wheneyer it suits their p 
The Si«ithem newspapers, so far as I know, do so, withi 
esoeption. And very few Soutliem writers, on any mbj 
whatever, can get through a book, or even a bnainees i 
friendly letter, to be sent North, without, in some form i 
other, asserting that Northern labourers might well entji 
condition of the slaves, A great many Southern gentlemen 
gentlemen whom I respect much for their moral charactflii 
not for their faculties of observation — have asserted it) 
strongly and confidently, as to shut my mouth, and 1 
assuring me that they had personally observed the conditit 
of Northern labourers themselves, and really knew that I W 
wrong, have for a time half convinced me against my lot 
experience. I have, since my return, received letters t» fl 
same effect : I have heard the assertion repeated by seven 
travellers, and even by Northerners, who had resided long I 
the South : I have heard it publicly repeated in TannnM 
Hall, and elsewhere, by Northern Democrats : I have aeen 
in European books and journals : I have, in times past, tafc 
its tmth for granted, and repeated it myself. Such is ( 
effect of the continued iteration of falsehood. 

Since my return I have made it a subject of careful • 
extended inquiry. I have received reliable and unprejttdii 
information in the mailer, or have examined perBonally I 
food, the wages, and the habits of the labourers in more ^ 
one hundred different farmers' families, in every Free SI 
(except California), and in Canada. I have mode pera 
oljservations and inquiries of the same sort iu Great Biiti 
Germany, I'rauce, and Belgium. In Europe, where thsia, 
large landed estates, which are rented by lordly propriet 
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the peasant fanners, or where land is divided into snch small 
portions that its owners are nnable to make nse of the best 
modem labonr-saving implements, the condition of the 
labourer, as respects food, often is as bad as that of the slave 
often is — ^never worse than that sometimes is. But in gene- 
lul, even in France, I do not believe it is generally or fre- 
c|[aently worse ; I beheve it is, in the large majority of cases, 
xnnch better than that of the majority of slaves. And as 
xespects higher things than the necessities of hfe — in their 
intellectual, moral, and social condition, with some exceptions 
on large £Eirms and large estates in England, bad as is that 
of the mass of European labourers, the man is a brute or a 
devil who, with my information, would prefer that of the 
.American slave. As to our own labourers, in the Free 
States, I have already said enough for my present purpose. 

But it is time to speak of the extreme cases, of which so 
xnnch use has been made, in the process of destroying the 
confidence of the people of the United States in the freedom 
of trade, as appUed to labour. 

In the year 1855, the severest winter ever known occurred 

at New York, in conjunction with unprecedentedly high 

prices of food and fael, extraordinary business dei)ression, 

Tinparalleled marine disasters, and the failure of establishments 

employing large numbers of men and women. At the same 

time, there continued to arrive, daUy, from five hundred to 

one thousand of the poorer class of Em*opean peasantry. 

Many of these came, expecting to find the usual demand and 

the usual reward for labour, and were quite unprepared to 

support themselves for any length of time unless they could 

obtain work and wages. There was consequently great 

distress. 

We all did what we thought we could, or ought, to relieve 
it ; and with such success, that not one single case of actual 

B 2 
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starvation is known to haye occurred in a close comf 
population of over a million, of which it was generally re- 
ported fifty thonsand were out of employment. Those vha 
needed charitable assistance were, in nearly every case, recent 
foreign immigrants, sickly people, origplea, drunkards, cr 
knaves taking advantage of the public benevolence, to ne^flot 
to provide for themaelves. Most of those who recaved 
assistance would have throvm a slave's ordinary allowance 
in the face of the giver, as an insolt ; and this often occurred 
with more palatable and suitable provisions. Hundreds and 
hundreds, to my personal knowledge, during the woret of to 
dreadful season, refused to work for money-wages that would 
have purchased them ten times the slave's ordinary allowance 
of the slave's ordinary food. In repeated instances, men who 
represented themselves to be suffering for food refused to 
work for a dollar a day, A labourer, employed by a CHgli- 
bour of mine, on wages and board, ret"used to work unlesa l» 
waa better fed. "What's the matter," said my neighbour; 
" don't you have enough ?" " Enough ; yea, such as it is- 
"To\i have good meat, good bread, and a variety of vege- 
tables ; what do you want else ?" " Why, I want pies and 
puddings, too, to be snre." Another labourer left anotter 
neighbour of mine, because, as he alleged, he never had any 
meat offered him except beef and pork ; he " didn't see why 
he shouldn't have chickens. " 

And these men went to Kew York, and joined thenwelve* 
to that army on which oui Southern friends exercise their 
pity — of labourers out of work — of men who are supposed t" 
envy the condition of the slave, because the " slave never di* 
for want of food."* 

* Among th? tlinuNiDils nF npplinints Tor sougi, ind hiaiA, and fiiel, u ilrtHlr- 
r, during "the fainiue" in New York, oiie n^gro. Fits PoioB T"* 
, "Tbo negro seam to be more pnitidsnt. Ihan the Celt. Th( p" 
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In the depth of winter, a trustworthy man wrote ns from 
Indiana : — 



** Here, at Rensselaer, a good mechanic, a joiner or shoemaker, for 
instance — and numbers are needed here — ^may obtain for his labour in 
one week : 



2 bushels of com. 
1 bushel of wheat. 
5 pounds of sugar. 
I pound of tea. 
10 pounds of beef. 



25 pounds of pork. 
1 good turkey. 
3 pounds of Dutter. 
1 pound of coffee. 
1 bushel of potatoes. 



and have a couple of dollars left in his pocket, to start with the next 
Monday morning." 

The moment the ice thawed in the spring, the demand for 
mechanics exceeded the supply, and the workmen had the 
master-hand of the capitalists. In June, the following rates 
were willingly paid to the different classes of workmen — some 
of the trades being on strike for higher : — 



Dollars per 
Week. 

Boiler-maker 12 to 20 

Blacksmith 12 to 20 

Baker 9 to 14 

Barber 7 to 10 

Bricklayer 14 to 15 

Boat-biiilder 15 

Cooper 8 to 12 

Carpenter (house) .. .. 15 

Confectioner 8 to 12 

Cigar-maker 9 to 25 

Car-driver (city cars) . . 10 

Car-conductor „ .. 10 J 

Engineer, common .. 12 to 15 
Engineer, locomotive .. 15 



Dollars per 
Week. 
Harness-maker .... 10 

Mason 10 to 15 

Omnibus-driver .. .. 10 

Printer 10 to 25 

Plumber 15 

Painter (house) .. .. 15 

Pianoforte maker . . .. 10 to 14 

Shipwright 18 

Ship-caulker 18 

Ship-fastener 18 

Shoemaker 16 

Sign painter 25 to 30 

Sail-maker 15 

TaUor 8 to 17 



blacks always manage to keep themselves more decent and comfortable than the 

poor whites. They very rarely complain, or ask for charity ; and I have often 

found them sharing their food with white people, who were too poor to provide for . 

themselves.*' A great deal of falsehood is circulated and accredited about the) 

sufferings of the free negroes at the North. Their condition is bad enough, bat no ! 

worse than that of any men educated and treated as they are, must be \ and it is, . 

on an averse, iiu* better than that of the slave. i 

t 

\ 
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At this time I engaged a gardener, who had been bonidigJ 
for a month or two in New York, and paying for his too? 
and lodging g 3 a week. I saw him at the dinner-table of 
his boarding house, and I knew that the table was tetta 
snppljed with a variety of wholesome food, and waa more 
attractive, than that of the majority of slayeownera witi 
whom I have dined, 

Amasa Walker, formerly Secretary of State in Maseachn- 
BeMs, is the authority for the following table, showing til 
ftverage wages of a common (field-hand) labourer in Bo8t( 
(where immigrants are constantly arriving, and where, oa 
Hflquently, there is often a necessity, from theii' ignorance ta 
accidents, of charity, to provide for able-bodied persons), U 
the prices of ten different artielea of sustenance, at tk 
different periods : — 

WiGES or LiECFCE AND PoOll AT BoffTON. 


1 




Wau». 


ifB.,^ 


.B, 




1 barrelflour 

25 lb«. augur, at Bo 

10 pJs. molBssea. 42Jo. .. 

100 lb3, port 

14 Ha. L-offee, ]2Jo 

2eib»,riee 

1 Imaliel com meal .. .. 

1 do rye meal .. .. 

30 lbs, bulto. a2c 

20 Ibfl. cljei-Bu. 10b 


9-SO 
2-25 
4-2S 
4-50 
175 
1-25 
96 
1-08 
6-60 
2-00 


5-m' 
2-00 
2-70 
8-50 
1-50 
1-00 
65 
S3 
4>80 
I'flO 


4-7S 

I-GS 

l-SO 

600 

5'OQ 

73 

6B 

73 

4-» 

1-40 




44-00 


28-S8 


S2*oa 




This shows that in 1836 it required the labour of tluia 
foiu- and a half days to pay for the commodities mentionn 
while in 1840 it required only the laboiu- of twenty-nine dd 
and in 1843 that of only twenty-three and a half days toH 
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for the same. If we compare the ordinary allowance of food 
given to slaves per month — as, for instance, sixteen pounds 
pork, one bushel com meal, and, say one quart of molasses 
on an average, and a half pint of salt — ^\ith that which it 
is shown by this table the free labourer is usually able to 
obtain by a month's labour, we can estimate the comparative 
general comfort of each. 

I am not all disposed to neglect the allegation that there 
is sometimes great suffering among our free labourers. Our 
system is by no means perfect ; no one thinks it so : no one 
objects to its imperfections being pointed out. There was no 
subject so much discussed in New York that winter as the 
causes, political and social, which rendered us liable to have 
labourers, under the worst possible combination of circum- 
stances, liable to difficulty in procuring satisfactory food. 

But this difficulty, as a serious thing, is a very rare and 
exceptional one (I speak of the whole of the Free States) : 
that it is so, and that our labourers are ordinarily better fed 
and clothed than the slaves, is evident from their demands 
and expectations, when they are deemed to be suffering. 
"When any real suffering does occur, it is mainly a conse- 
quence and a punishment of jtheir own carelessness and im- 
providence, and is in the nature of a remedy. 

And in every respect, for the labourer, the competitive 
system, in its present lawless and uncertain state, is &r 
preferable to the slave system ; and any labourer, even if he 
were a mere sensualist and materialist, would be a fool to 
wish himself a slave. 

One New York newspaper, having a very large circulation 
at the South, but a still larger at the North, in discussing 
this matter, last winter, fearlessly and distinctly declared — as 
if its readers were expected to accept the truth of the asser- 
tion at once, and without argument — that the only sufficient 
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prerentJOQ of destitution amonj^ a labouring class was to l> 

found in Hlavery ; that there waa always an abundance of fooj 
in the Slave States, and hinted that it might yet be aecfeasiji 
as a secnrity against femine, to extend slavery oyer the pW* 
sent Free States. This art^icle is still being copied b^ tin; 
Southern papers, as testimony of an unwilling witness to thft 
benevolence and necessity of the eternal slavery of workh^ 
people. 

The extracts following, from Southern papers, will aiiiJi 
what baa occurred in the slave country in the meanwhile 

" For flOTBral weokn past, we have noticed aoeounta of diBtresa « _^^ 
the poor iu Bome sections of the Bouth. for the want of bread, particnM 
in ■Western Qeorgio, East ami Middle Alabama. Over in Coosa, cc 
(tfe lifted nigbtl;: aud one poor follow It-om thief) lately got a 
betveen the logs, and killed ! It is said there are laauy groin-hoarden I 
the deatitnte regiona, awaiting higher prifeal The L— d {nty the p( 
for hia brother man will not have any mercy upon his brother." — Fidi 
SepuMUan, Carrolttm, AUt., Jiiiu S, ISSS. 

" We regret that wo are unable tu publish the letter of Govemor V: 
ton, accompanied by a memorial to him fVom the citizens of a poiliai 
Randolph county, showing a ^reat destitution of brcadetii£& in thatl 
tion, and calling loudly for relief!. 

" The Cluibonin Satilhenier sajs, also, that great destitution in tge 
to provisions of all kinds, especially com, prevails in Home porSon 
Peny oonuty.*' — Snnny South, JudtsaaviUe, Ala., May iS, 1855. 

" As fur wheat, the yield io Talladega, Tallapoosa, Chambers, and' 
can, is better even tlian was anticipated. Flour i* still high, but a I 
night will lower the price very moterially. We think that wlieot isbO 
to go down to tl-25 to $1'50 per buahcl, though a fine article oommi 
now $2-25. 

"Having escaped famine— aa ne hopo we have — we trust the planting 
community of Alabama wQl nevei again suffer tiiemselvea to be broogU 
so closely in view of it. Their want of thrift and forceigbt lias 
remarkiibly near placing the whole country iu an awfnl condition, 
only to a 'kind Providence that ws oiro a deliveronce from n greAt 
mity, which would havo been clearly the result of maa'a short-aifl 
neas." — MontgamBry Mail, copied i'n Savannah Genrgian, June 2Si ISS' 

"Wheat cropa, however, are coming in good, abat 
iwte arp pntircly cnt ofT. I urn iasni 
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county, to distribute some com bought by the Commissioner s Court, for 
the destitute of our county ; and could you have witnessed the applicants, 
and heard their stories, for the last few days, I am satisfied you could 
draw a picture that would excite the sympathy of the most selfish heart. 
I am free to confess that I had no idea of the destitution that (jrevails in 
this county. Why, sir, what do you think of a widow and her children 
living, for three days and nights, on boiled weeds, called pepper g^rass ? — 
yet such, I am credibly informed, has been the case in Chambers County." 
— From a letter to the editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, /rum Hon. 
Samuel Pearton^ Judge of Probate, for Chamhers County, Alabama. 

•• Famine in Upper Georgia. — We have sad news from the north part 
of Georgia. The Dalton Times says that many people are without com, 
or means to procure any. And, besides, there is none for sale. In some 
neighbourhoods, a bushel could not be obtained for love or money. Poor 
men are offering to work for a peck of com a day. If they plead, • Our 
children will starve,' they are answered, *8o will mine, if Tpart with the 
little I have.' Horses and mules are turned out itfto the woods^ to wait 
for grass, or starve. Tlie consequence is, that those who have land can 
only plant what they can with the hoe — they cannot plough. It is seri- 
ously argued that, unless assisted soon, many of the poor class of that 
■ection will perish.' — California Paper.* 

No approach to anything like such a state of things as 
those extracts portray (which extended over parts of three 
agricultural States) ever occurred^ I am sure, in any rural 
district of the Free States. Even in our most thickly- 
peopled manufacturing districts, to which the staple articles 
of food are brought from fiax-distant regions, assistance from 
abroad, to sustain the poor, has never been asked ; nor do I 
believe the poor have ever been reduced, for weeks together, 
to a diet of com. But this famine at the South occurred in 
a region where most productive land can be purchased for 
from three to seven dollars an acre ; where maize and wheat 

* In the obscure country papers of Northern Alabama and Georgia, and 
Westera South Carolina, I have seen many more descriptions, similar to these, ot 
this famine ; but I camiot now lay my hand on them. These 1 have by accident, 
not having taken pains to collect them for this purpose. In a district of the Slave 
States, where it is boasted that more than a hundred bushels of maize to the acre 
has been raised, and where not one out of five hundred of the people is engaged in 
any other than agricultural industry, I have myself bought maize, which had beep 
raised by free labour, in Ohio, at two dollars a bushel. 
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grow kmdly ; where cattle, sheep, and hogs, may be pastnrei 
over thonBandfl of acres, at no rent ; where fuel has no ti 
and at a season of the year when clothmg or shelter is h 
necesBary to comfort. 

It ia a remarkable feet that this frightfiil famine, i 
precedeoted in North America, was scarcely noticed, in th 
smallest way, by any of those Southern papers wliich, in & 
ordinary course of things, ever reach the North, In ^ 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile papei^s, received at oi 
commercial reading-rooms, I hare not been able to find ai 
mention of it at all— a single, short, second-hand paragrapSi 
in a market report excepted. But these journals had coloi 
of reports from oiu' papers, and from their private corw 
spondents, as well as pages of comment, on the distreBS 6 
the labourers in New York City the preceding winter. 

In 1837, the year of repudiation in Mississippi, a Netfa 
Orleans editor descrihea the efiect of the money-preasuie npa 
the planters, as foUows : — 

"Theyaru qow left without praTiaioDS, and the meBoa of living i 
UBUg their indiutry fur the preamit year. In tliia dilemma, plunl 
whuse cn^ liHve been from 11)0 bi 700 bales, And tlitnosi-lveii forced: 
■ncriSce muny uf their elavea, ia onler tu get the oommon □eecsBiii 
lite, for the support of themielveg and the rest of their negroes. In n 
plnoQS. heary phiutere cuinptil their Blnvee tu Ihdi fur the lueuns of aul 
enoe, ralLer tlinn bbU theai at auoli ruinous ratca. TbiTe are, nt 
moment. thoui»nda of alavea in KliasiBaippi, that know Qot where the 
ttorsol ia to come &om. Tlie master must be mined, to save the wcel 
from being elairved." 

,' Absolute staj^ation ia aa rare, probably, in slavery, as 
' freedom ; but I do not beheve it is more so. An i] 
ijnst recorded in the Ne^B Orleans Delta. Other pap 
omit to notice it— aa they usoally do facts which it may 
feared will do discredit to slavery— and even the 3)elta, 
will be seem, is atmons that the respoosibility of the puUioi 
tiiin should l* fiscd upon tlio coiunoi': 
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•• Inquest. — Death from NEGLE(7r and starvation. — The body of an old 
negro, named Bob, belonging to Mr. S. B. Davis, was found lying dead in 
the woods, near Marigny Canal, on tiie Gentilly Road, yebterday. The 
coroner held an inquest ; and, after hearing tlie evidence, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of * Death from starvation and exposure, through neglect 
of his master.' It appeared from the evidence that the negro was too old 
to work any more, being nearly seventy ; and so they drove him forth into 
the woods to die. He had been without food for forty-eight hours, when 
found by Mr. Wilbank, who lives near the place, and who brought him 
into his premises on a wheelbarrow, gave him something to eat, and en- 
deavoured to revive his failing energies, which had been exliausted from ex- 
posure and want of food. Every effort to save his life, however, was un- 
availing, and he died shortly after being brought to Mr. Wilbank's. The 
above statement we publish, as it was furnished us by the coroner." — 
Sept 18, 1855. 

This is the truth, then — is it not ? — The slaves are gene^ 
Tally sufficiently well-fed to be in tolerable working condition/; 
T)ut not as well as our free labourers generally are : slaver^, 
in practice, affords no safety against occasional suffering for 
'want of food among labourers, or even against their starva- 
tion any more than the competitive system ; while it withholds 
all encouragement from the labourer to improve his faculties 
and his skill; destroys his self-respect; misdirects and de- 
bases his ambition, and withholds all the natural motives 
which lead men to endeavour to increase their capacity of 
usefulnass to their coimtry and the world. To all this, the 
occasional suffering of the free labourer is favourable, on the 
whole. The occasional suffering of the slave has no such 
advantage. To deceit, indolence, malevolence, and thievery, 
it may lead, as may the suffering — though it is much less 
likely to — of the free labourer ; but to industry, cultivation of 
skill, perseverance, economy, and virtuous habits, neither the 
suffering, nor the dread of it as a possibility, ever can lead 
the slave, as it generally does the free labourer, unless it is by 
inducing him to run away. 
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Mr. Rtisaell," although he clearly sees the calamity of lie 
Bouthj fully accepts the cott«n planter's opinion, that, after aB, 
the system of alavery ia a necessary eyil attending npon the 
great good of cheap cotton. He says: "If the climate W 
admitted of the growing of cotton on the banka of the Ohio, 
we should have seen that alayery pos.'fessed as great adranl^ 
over iteo labour in the raising of this crop an it does in that of 
tobacco," If this is so, it is important that it should bewU 
nnderstood why it is bo aa precisely as possible. 

In his Notes on Maryland, Mr. Kussell (p. 141) says: 
" Though a slave may, under very favourable circumHtanM, 
cultivate twenty acres of wheat and twenty acres of Indian 
com, he cannot manage more than two acres of tobacco. ITw 
cultivation of tobacco, therefore, admits of the concentration of 
labour, and thus the sapeiintendence and management of » 
tobacco plantation wdl be more perfect and less expensive tlian 
a com one." And this is the only explanation he offers of the 
supposed advantage of slave labour in the onltivrition of to- 
bacco (and of consequence in the cultivation of cotton). The 
chief expense of raising Indian com is chargeable to planting 
and tillage, that of tobacco to the seedbed, the transplantii 
and nursing of the young plants (which is jirecisely s 
to the same operation with cabbages), the hand-weeding, l 
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hoemg after the plant has '^ become too large to work without 
injuring the leaves by the swingle-trees of a horse plough ;"♦ 
** the topping," " the suckering," the selection and removal of 
valueless leaves, and "the worming," aU of them, except 
hoeing, being operations which can be performed by children 
and child-bearing women, as they usually are in Virginia.! 

The chief expense of raising cotton, as of Indian com, is 
that of planting and tillage. The pinncipal difference between 
the method of tillage of cotton and that of Indian com is 
occasioned by the greater luxuriance of weeds in the Southem 
climate and the slow growth of the cotton plant in its early 
stages, which obliges the tillage process to be more carefully 
and more frequently performed. For this reason, the area of 
cotton cultivated by each labourer is less than of com. The 
area of com land to a hand is much over-estimated by Mr. 
BusselL On the other hand, the only mention he makes of 
the area of cotton land to a hand (being the statement of a 
negro) would lead to the conclusion that it is often not over three 
acres, and that five acres is extraordinary. Mr. De Bow says,^ 
in an argument to prove that the average production per acre 
is over-estimated, "In the real cotton region, perhaps the 
average number of acres per hand is ten." 

Mr. Eussell observes of worming and leafing tobacco: 
" These operations can be done as well, and consequently as 
cheaply, by women and children as by fall-grown men." 
(Page 142.) After reading Mr. Eussell's views, I placed 
myself, through the kindness of Governor Chase, in commu- 
nication with the Ohio Board of Agriculture, from which I 
have obtained elaborate statistics, together with reports on 
the subject from twelve Presidents or Secretaries of County 
Agricultural Societies, as well as from others. Ihese gentle- 

♦ De Bow, vol. iii., p. 342. f See De Bow's " Resources," art. Tobacco. 

I Vol. i., p. 175, «* Resonrces." 
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men generally testify that a certain amount of labour g^veli to 
com will be much better repaid than if given to tohfiCCA 
" Men are worth ttw much for growing com to be eaiplnjei 
in strolling through tobacco fields, looking for worms, and 
even women can, aa onr &rmers think, find eomething better 
to do about the house." Children, too, are thought to be, 
and doubtleaa are, better employed at school in preparing 
themselvea for more profitable duties, and this is probably tlie 
chief reason why coarse tobacco* cannot be cultivated with as 
much profit as com in Ohio, while the want of intelligent, eelf- 
interested labour, is the reason why the corn-field, among the 
taD broad blades of which a man wiU work during much of ita 
growth in comparative obscurity, cannot be cultivated with us 
I much profit on soils of the same quahty in Virginiia as in Ohio. 
In short, a class of labourers, who are good for nothing else, 
and who, but for this, would be an intolerable burden upon 
those who are obliged to support them, can be put to some ase 
in raising tobacco, and, therefore, coarse tobacco continues to 
be cultivated in some of the princijml slaveholding counties 
of Virginia. But this class of labourers ia of no more value 
in cotton culture than in com culture. Mr. De Bow soys: 
" The South-west, the great cotton region, is newly setQed, 
and the number of children, oat of all proportion, less than in 
negroes [regions ?] peopled by a natural growth of population.! 
Weak women and children are, in iact, not at all wanted for 

• In my Holts on Ea»l*ra Virginia, it was mentionsd that a lolawo pluilet 
Informed ms that he cauld not rus? (he fiuer aortt of tobecco with proAt, Uause ' 
he could not make bin elavs take pains eiiou};h with it ; and in certain lotsliUn In 
Oliio, hiving > farourable soil ibr the production of fia« or high-prited tobarco, iX 
appears tlist free laboar is eiigaeed more profltablf in tbe cultiTstian of tobuiw- 
than In the culljiation of corn. It is the Kime in piirts of Connecticut wil 4i 
Mflswichiuetls. Except in these limited dirtri^'tr', liunever, it i> Found that thb 
lubciur of Ohio, SB of Couiiectient and Musmohuaetls, ii mote pmlilablr diiwtid W 
tli<^ cultivation o( todian corn and other crape than of tobacco. 

t " lii^an-^." 1^ 175. 
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cotton coltore, the ootton planter's inquiry being exclusiyely 
for * prime boys/ or ' A 1 field-hands/ " 

Thns in every way cotton culture more resembles com cul- 
ture than it does tobacco culture. The production of com 
is larger in the aggregate, is considerably larger per man 
engaged in its cultivation, and is &r larger per acre in Ohio 
th^ in Virginia.* I should, therefore, be inclined to reverse 
Mr. Bussell's statement, and to say that if the climate had 
admitted of the growing of cotton on both banks of the Ohio, 
we should have seen that free-labour possessed as great advan- 
tages over slavery in the cultivation of cotton as of com. 

Mr. Bussell echoes also the opinion, which every cotton 
planter is in the habit of urging, that the production of cotton 
would have been comparatively insignificant in the United 
States if it had not been for dave labour. He hkewise re- 
stricts the available cotton region within much narrower 
limits than are usually given to it, and holds that the slave 
population must soon in a great measure be concentrated 
within it. As these conclusions of a scientific traveller un- 

♦ Virginia, with 10,360,135 acres of improved land, produced, according to the 

last census retoms, 

35,254,319 bushels of com, 

56,803,227 pounds of tobeooo. 

Ohio, with 9,851,493 acres of improved land, produced 

59,078,695 bushels of com, 
10,454,449 pounds of tobacco. 

The aggregate value of these two products alone, at present New York prioei^ 

would be 

Ohio 15,127,223,565 

Virginia. . . . 1 3,564,639,385 

Actoal crops per acre, on the average, as returned by the marshals for 1849*50 

(Census C(»npilation, p. 178) : 

Com. Tobacco. 

Ohio ... 36 bushels . . . 730 pounds. 

Vireinia .18 „ ... 630 „ 
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intentionally sapport a view which has heen lately Bystemtli- 
cally pressed upon manniactnrers and merchants hoth in Great 
Britain and the Free States, namely, that the pearpetnation of 
slavery in its present form is necessary to the perpetuation of 
a liberal cotton supply, and also that the limit of production 
in the United States must be rapidly approaching, and ooDse- 
quently that the tendency of prices must be rapidly npward, 
tiie p;rounds on which they rest should be carefully scratinized. 
Mr. Buasell says, in a paragraph succeeding the words 
just now quoted with regard to the supposed adyantages of 
slave labour in raising tobacco : 

** The rich upland soils of the cotton region afEord a profitable invest- 
ment for capital, even when cultivated by slaves left to the oare of over- 
seers. The natural increase of the slaves, from two to six per cent, goes 
for to pay the interest of tlie money inycsted in them. The rioheit soils 
of tlie uplands are invariably occupied by the largest plantations, and the 
alluvial lands on tlie banks of the western rivers are so onhealthy for 
white labourers tliat the slaveowners occupy them without oompetitioiu 
Tims the buiks of tliu webtem rivers are now becoming the g^reat cotton- 
prcMlucinp^ diHtricts. Taking these facts into consideration, it appears that 
tlio quantity of cotton which would liave been raised without slave labour 
in the Unitt'd States would have been comparatively insignificant to the 
present supply."* 

The advantages of slave-labour for cotton culture seem from 
this to have lx)cn predicated mainly upon the unwholesomeness 
to free or white lalx)urers of the best cotton lands, especially 
of the alluvial lands on the banks of rivers. Beference is 
made particularly to '* the county of Washington, Mississippi 
State [which] hes between the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers. 
* * * The soil is chiefly alluvial, though a considerable 
portion is swampy and liable to be flooded."! 

♦ « North America, its Climate," etc., p. 286. 

t De Bow's " liesources." See " Seaboard Slave States," pp. 463 and 586, ftr 
further southeni evidence. 
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Mr. Enssell evidently considers that it is to this swampy con- 
dition, and to stagnant water left by floods, that the supposed 
insalubrity of this region is to be chiefly attributed. How would 
he explain, then, the undoubted salubrity of the bottom lands in 
Louisiana, which are lower than those of the Mississippi, exposed 
to a more southern sun, more swampy, and which were origi- 
nally much more frequently flooded, but having been dyked and 
*' leveed," are now inhabited by a white population of several 
hundred thousand. I will refer to the evidence of an expert : — 

** Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the ele- 
ments which produce the diseases of the South, and yet the testimony in 
proof of t)ie health of the banks of the lower portion of the Mississippi 
river is too strong to be doubted. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial country, 
covering several himdred miles, interspersed with interminable lakes, 
lagunes, and jungles, and still we are informed by Dr. Gartwright, one of 
the most acute observers of the day, that this country is exempt from mias- 
matic disorders, and is extremely healthy. His assertion has been con- 
firmed to me by hundreds of witnesses ; and we know, from our own obser- 
vation, that the population presents a robust and healthy appearance.** 
(Statistics are given to prove a greater average length of life for the white 
race in the South than in the North.)— Essay on the Value op Lute in 
THE South, by Dr. J. 0. Nott, of Alabama. 

To the same effect is the testimony of a liar more trust- 
worthy scientific observer, Darby, the surveyor and geographer 
of Louisiana : — 

"Between the 9th of July, 1805, to the 7th of May, 1815, mcredible as 
it may appear to many persons, I actually travelled [in Southern Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and, what is now, Texas] twenty thousand miles, 
mostly on foot. During the whole of tills period, I was not confined one 
month, put all my indispositions together, and not one moment by any 
malady attributable to climate. I have slept in the open air for weeks 
together, in the hottest summer nights, and endured this mode of life in 
the most matted woods, perhaps, in the world. During my survey of the 
Sabine river, myself, and the men that attended me, existed, for several 
weeks, on flesh and fish, without bread or salt, and without sickness of 
any kind. That nine-tenths of the distempers of warm climate may be 
guarded against, I do not harbour a single doubt. 

VOL. IT. S 
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e ODMelnBated idiites od the sea coast and on the n 
a. banks of the loir coootry, between which and ( 
A there is much iDter-coDunimicatic«i, 1 
BuBex mndi fron cotAin epidemic, ixaitagions, and mfectu 
■ptatSeaoeB. Ihm, however, only rendeis the ikct that d 
aettlements (rf whites hare been firmly established upon thea 
and thflt.tht^ are remarkably exempt from miasmatic d 
one of more value in evidence of the piacticability of while 
occnpatioii of the npper bottom lands. There are grotmds for 
donbting the common opinion that the negroes at the South 
snSer less from local causes of disease than whitee. (8t 
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" 1 haye H«q u hanL work, real bam lod muscle work, don 
Unite I KiDgdom in the Eait, ae was eitcr udiisved in the coJd Wat, and ■!! u] 
rice a»l cuiTf—not ainy and rice — in which iht rice has fonoed the red n 
■nd the curry hue lorrelf helped to pvt il ■ reliih, as ■ 
ener't Hit. or HoTTrj't «u«. I hire wen, Iriieirise, Mounnen, 
oUicri of the Indnui labouring dsuei, peHbnn b day's work that i 
Lotidoa potter, or cml-whipper, or a coanlir ftaTTjt or pJaaghnui 
the diitrt rafi ora »in (hut has made n wooden platroim tua hot 
Udii •hrm, withuut lilcinlljr dunciug with pain, a* I have doiie niimjf a iaj, « 
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" Seaboard Slave States," p. 647.) They may be less subject 
to epidemic and infections diseases, and yet be more liable to 
other £Ettal disorders, due to such influences, than whites. 
The worst climate for unacclimated whites of any town in the 
United States is that of Charleston. (This, together with 
the whole of the rice coast, is clearly exceptional in respect 
of salubrity for whites.) It happens fortunately that 
the most trustworthy and complete vital statistics of the 
South are those of Charleston. Dr. Nott, commenting upon 
these, says that the average mortaUty, during six years, has 
been, of blacks alone, one in forty-four ; of whites alone, one 
in fifty-eight. " This mortaUty" he adds, " is perhaps not an 
un&ir test, as the population during the last six years has 
been undisturbed by emigration, and acclimated in greater 
proportion than at any previous period." If the comparison 
had been made between native negroes and native or accli- 
mated whites alone, it would doubtless show the cUmate to be 
still more un&vourable to negroes.* 

Upon the very district to which Mr. Eussell refers, as offer- 
ing an extreme case, I quote the testimony of a Mississippi 
statistician : — 

••The cotton-planters, deserting the rolling land, are fast pouring in 
upon the ' swamp.' Indeed, the impression of the sickliness of the South 



* Dr. Barton, of New Orleans, in a paper read before the Academy of Science 
of that city, says : •' The class of diseases most fatal in the South are mainly of a 
'preventible nature,' and embraces fevers and intestinal diseases, and depends 
mostly on conditions under the control of man, as drainage, the removal of forest 
growth — of personal exposure and private hygiene. The climate further north is 
too rigid the greater part of the year for personal exposure to the open air, so 
esuential to the enjoyment of health, and when the extremes are great and rapid, 
another class of maladies predominate — the pulmonary, as well as others arising 
Irom crowding, defective ventilation and filth— exacting preventive measures 
from the public authorities with as much urgency as the worst fevers of the 
South." 

s2 
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gcncmlly has boon mpidly lodin^ g^und [i. 0. among the whites of the 
Smth J fur tunwi yfun luxck, and that blessing [health] is now sought with 
as niiicli cdntlilcncHj on tliu swamp landd of the Tazoo and the Missisiiiipi 
as among tlit! liills and plains of Carolina and Virginia.**— (De Bow'i 
** Resources," vul. ii^ p. 43.j 

Dr. Barton says : — 

" In another place I havo shown that the direct temp e rat ur e of the nm 
irt ni)t near ho (;reat in the South (during the summer) as it is at the 
North. 1 si tail recur to this hereafter. In fact, the climate is mnch moTB 
endurable, all the Yf.'ar round, with our refreshing breezes, and particularly 
in some of the more elevated parts of it, or within one hundred miles of 
t\u'. coiuit, both in and out of doors, at the South than at the North, 
which sliowri most conspicuously the folly of tlie annual summer migrs- 
tions, to punue an imaginary mildness of temperature, which is left at 
home." 

Mr. Busscll assnmes that slave labonr tends, as a matter of 
course, to the formation of large plantations, and that free 
lal)()ur can only bo applied to agricnltural operations of a 
limitfKl Hcope. Of slaveH, he says : '^ Their numbers admit of 
that or<;aniziition and division of labour which renders slayerj 
so Hervicoablo in the culture of cotton." I find no reason given 
for t]iis assertion, except that he did not himself see any large 
agricultural enterprises conducted with free labour, while he 
did H(io intuiy pluntatioiiH of fifty to one Inuidred slave hands. 
The explanation, in my judgment, is that the cultivation of 
tli(3 er{)2)s goncTally gi'own in the Free Stat(is has hitherto been 
most profitable when conducted on the ''small holding" 
system ;* tlie cultivation of cotton is, as a general rule, more 
j)rofi table upon the " large holding" system.f Undoubtedly 
there is a point below which it becomes disadvantageous to 

* Iii'Iian corn has been considoriHl an exception, and there are jHPobablj larger 
com fields in Indiana than <x>tton iields in Mississippi. 

f 1 believe that plantations or a^ricultunii ojicrations de\'oied to a single crop 
are, as a •:;eneral rule, ])rofitablc in proiioition to their size in the Free Stately 
unless, indeed, the market is a small one and easily overstocked, which ia never the 
case with the cotton market. 
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leduce the iaxm in the Free States, and this Taries with local 
eircmnstances. There is equally a limit beyond which it is 
acknowledged to be unprofitable to enlarge the body of slaves 
engaged in cotton cultivation under one head. If cotton were 
to be cultivated by free labour, it is probable that this number 
would be somewhat reduced. I have no doubt that the num- 
ber of men on each plantation, in any case, would, on an ave- 
rage, much nearer approach that which would be most econo- 
mical, in a free-labour cotton-growing country than in a 
country on which the whole dependence of each proprietor 
was on slaves. Is not this conclusion irresistible when we con- 
sider that the planter, if he needs an additional slave hand to 
those he possesses, even if temporarily, for harvesting his crop, 
must, in most cases, employ at least a thousand dollars of 
capital to obtain it ? 

Mr. Eussell has himself observed that — 

•• The quantity of cotton which can be produced on a [slave-worked] 
plantation is limited by the number of hands it can turn into the field 
during the picking or harvesting of the crop. Like some other agricul- 
tural operations, this is a simple one, tliough it does not admit of being 
done by machinery, as a certain amount of intelligence must direct the 
hand." 

The same is true of a wheat farm, except that much more 
can be done by machinery, and consequently the extraordinary 
demand for labour at the wheat harvest is much less than it is 
on a cotton plantation. I have several times been on the 
Mississippi plantation during picking time, and have seen how 
everything black, with hands, was then pressed into severe 
service ; but, after all, I have often seen negroes breaking down, 
in preparation for re-ploughing the ground for the next crop, 
acres of cotton plants, upon which what appeared to me to be a 
tolerable crop of wool still hung, because it had been impossible 
to pick it. I have seen what yms confessed to be many him- 
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died dollars' worth of cotton thus wasted on a single KeJ- 
Bivei' plantation. I much donbt if the harvest demand of t^ i 
principal cotton distncte of MisaiB§ippi adds five pei cent, to I 
their field-hand force. In OliJo, there is a far larger popnl*''! 
tion ordinarily engaged in other pursuits which responds itm 
the harvest demand. A temporitiy increase of the numba V 
agricultural labourt^rs thus occurs of not less than forty pi 
cent, during the most critical period. 

An analogous case is that of the vintage in the wine districts 
of T^ncB. In some of these the ' ' small holding" or parceSe- 
ment system is carried to an unfortunate estrem.e imdar 
influence of wliat are, perhaps, injiidicioua laws. The paro 
of knd are much smalli^r, on an average, tlian the si 
class of larms ordinarily cultivated by free labour in t 
United States. But can any one suppose that if the sbw 
labour system, as it exists in the United States, prevailed ia 
those districts, that is to say, if the proprietors depended 
on themaeives, their families, and their regular servants, \ 
those of Mississippi must, at the picking time, there won 
not be a disastrous Jailing 

districts ? Substitute the French system, "unfortunate « 
some respects it is, for the Missiaappi system in cotton g 
ing, and who will doubt that the cotton supply of the F 
States would be greatly increased ? 

Hop picking and cotton picking are very similar operatimi 
The former is the more laborious, and requires the ^ 
skill. What would the planters of Kent do if theyh 
one but their regukr labourers to call upon at their b 



I observed this advantage of the free labour Gystem c 
fied in Western Texas, the cotton fields in the vicinity o 
German village of New Braunfels haring been picked, ' 
saw them, far closer than aay I bad before seen, in fftct, ] 
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fectly clean, haying been undoubtedly gleaned, by the poor 
emigrants. I was told that some mechanics made more in a 
day, by going into the field of a slaveowner and picking side by 
side with his slaves, being paid by measure, than they could 
earn at their regular work in a week. The degree of intelli- 
gence and of practice required to pick to advantage was found 
to be very sUght, less, very much, than in any single opera- 
tion of wheat harvestei*s. One woman was pointed out to me 
who had, in the first year she had ever seen a cotton field, 
picked more cotton in a day than any slave in the county. 

I am reminded, as this page is about to be stereotyped, by 
observing the letter of a cotton planter in the New Orleans 
Price Current, of another disadvantage for cotton production, 
of slave labour, or rather of the system which slavery induces. 
In my volume on Texas, I stated that I was informed by a 
merchant that the cotton picked by the free labour of the 
Germans was worth from one to two cents a pound more than 
that picked by slaves in the same township, by reason of its 
great<er cleanliness. From the letter referred to, I make the 
following extracts : — 

*• Dear Sir : * * * There are probably no set of men engaged in 
any business of life who take as little pains and care to inform themselves 
with regard to the character and quality of their marketable produce as 
the cotton-planter. Not one in a tliousand knows, nor cares to know, 
whether the cotton he sends to market is ordinary, good ordinary, or 
middling. Not one in a hundred spends one hour of each day at his gin 
in ginning season ; never sees the cotton after it is gathered, unless he 
happens to ride near the scaffold and looks from a distance of a hundred 
yai*ds, and declares the specimen very white and clean, when, perhaps, it, 
on the contrary, may be very leafy and dirty. * ♦ ♦ 

'* I hava often seen the hands on plantations picking cotton with sacks 
that would hardly hold stalks, they were so torn and foil of holes ; these 
sacks dragging on the ground and gathering up pounds of dirt at every 
few steps. The baskets, too, were with scarcely any bottoms remaining 
having been literally worn out, the cotton lying on the ground. Indeed, 
some overseers do not forbid the hands emptying their cotton on the 
grou]id wlien their sacks arn fiill, and they some distance from their 
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huketa. When lliia cottoo is lukeii ap, eome dirt mnat necesairily emu 
with it When gatheiing in wet weather, the handa get into their baitrti 
with madd; feet, and thus toaa in some pounds of dirt, in this wif maUi; 
theii task euier. Theie things are nevoi, or rarely, seen by the pnqirielot; 
Bad, cansequently, whi:a Ilia merchaai writes him that hie cotton isalitlb 
dust;, he says how can it be ? yoa are snrely miBtjiken. 

" Now, sir, for all thia there !b oao Bimpla, plain remedy ; let the plinler 
Bpund liis time ia ginniu); seaBOD at liis gin; let him see every kaduF 
Dottou aa it cumea frota tliu Held and beiore it goes throngb the gin. Bgl, 
Baya the man of leitinrp, the gin ia a dirty, dostj place. Tea,ffl[, unl 
always will be so, until yon remedy the efil by slaying there jiHiwU 
Yon say your oyerseer is hired to do this dirty work. TevT oewnera 
a/ler juanf/tj, eir, and Ihe more aiira veighl he gels in your eoMon, Ou rnOf 
hala he aill have lo brag of having madt at the end of the year. Don't tnt 
him at Ihe gin. * * * 

"Probably he has a aonditiuiiiil contmct with his employer: 
many doUan for all he maket aonr a eertai'n nuinter of hulei; Oiia ) 
eeen/ indHnettient lo pai up ai mucft leaf iind dirt, or, if he ii one nfi 
diilioneti kind,he may add itcmet, if they tlioatd abound in Ihe ntigkhn ' 

"Why will not tiie cotton-planter take pride in liia own pcodoi 
The merchant prides himself on hia waroa; the meclianic on ' 
bis hands. All seem la pride themaelTes un tlie result of I 
exuept the cotton-planter." • • • 

It cannot be admitted that tie akaeace in the Free States 
of that organization and division of labonr in agriculhire 
wliicli is found on a large slave-worked plantation ia a necw- 
sity attending the use of free labour. Why should it be U>J 
more impossible to employ an army of free labourers • 
raoving the ground with an agricultural design than witlil^ 
intention of constructing a canal or a road, if it were piB 
able to HO employ the necessary capital ? A railroad ( 
tractor in one of the best cotton districts of the United Stab^ 
told mo, that having begun hia work vritli negroe-s, he w^ 
substitutiug Irish and German labourers for them as rapid^. 
as possible, vrith great advantage {and thia near midaununer^ 
But if I vfere convinced with Mr. Eusaell upon this point, 
should still be inclined to think that the advantages ' 
are possessed in a free labour state of society equally t^ 4 
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great hop-planters at picking time and the p&tiis propridairea 
%i Yintage, which are also found in our own new States by the 
wheat £Eurmer, and which are not found under the present 
system anywhere at the South, for cotton picking, would of 
theoDQselyes be sufficient to turn the scale in fitvour of the firee- 
labour cotton grower. 

The error of the assumption by Mr. Bussell, that large 
gangs of unwilling labourers are essential or important to 
ootton production in the United States, is^ I trust, apparent. 
And as to the more common and popular opinion, that the 
necessary labour of cotton tillage is too severe for white men 
in the cotton-growing climate, I repeat that I do not find 
the slightest weight of fact to sustain it. The necessary 
labour and causes of fatigue and vital exhaustion attending 
any part, or all, of the process of cotton culture does not 
compare with that of our July harvesting ; it is not greater 
than attends the cultivation of Indian com in the usual New 
England method. I have seen a weakly white woman the 
worse for her labour in the cotton field, but never a white 
man, and I have seen hundreds of them at work in cotton 
fiidds under the most unfavourable circumstances, miserable, 
dispirited wretches, and of weak muscle, subsisting mainly, 
as they do, on com bread. Mr. De Bow estimates one him- 
dred thousand white men now engaged in the cultivation of 
cotton, being one ninth of the whole cotton force (numeri- 
cally) of the country.* I have just seen a commercial 
letter from San Antonio, which estimates that the handful of 
Germans in Western Texas will send ten thousand bales of 
cotton, the production of their own labour, to market this season. 
If it should prove to be but haK this, it must be considered 
a liberal contribution to the needed supply of the year, by 

Vol. i., p. 175, *« Resources." 
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those who, following Mr, Euasell, have considered "^ 
Texas out of the tme cotton region, and taking the trofii 
of the common plEntera' assertion for granted. Lave thought 
Africans, working under physical compnleion, the only means 
of meeting the demand which conid be looked to in the fiiton 
of the United States. 

It would not surprise me to lesim that the cnl^TatioL a 
cotton by the German settlers in Texas had not, after rI 
been as profitable aa its cultivation by the planters emplojiii| 
slaves in the vicinity, I should attribute the superior profii 
of the planter, if any there be, however, not to the f 
of the climate for negro labour, and its unfitness for wkii 
labour, but to the fetct that his expenses for fencing, on M 
count of his larger fields and larger estate, are several hn 
dred per cent, less than those of the farmer ; to the fact tbi 
bis expenses for tillage, having mules and ploughs and othi 
instruments to use at the opportune moment, are less Ha 
those of the larmer, who, in many cases, cannot afford I 
own a single team ; to the fact that he has, from experientl 
a better knowledge of the most aiiceessful method of call 
vation ; to the fact that he has a gin and a press of his oH 
in the midst of his cotton fields, to which he can carry li 
wool at one transfer from the picking ; by which he can pi 
it in order for market expeditiously, and at an expense mve 
below that felling upon the farmer, who must first store ll 
wool, then send it to the planter's gin and press and h« 
it prepared at the planter's convenience, paying, perha 
exorbitantly therefor ; and, finally, to the fact tbat I 
planter deals directly with the exporter, while the farmer, 
the whole profit of whose crop would not pay his expenses in 
a journey to the coast, must transfer his bale or two to the 
exporter through two or three middle-mtm, carrying it ( 
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bale at a time, to the local purchaser. Merchants will never 
giye as good prices for small lots as for large. There arc 
reasons for this which I need not now explain. I consider, 
in short, that the disadvantages of the former in growing 
cotton are of the same nature as I have before explained 
with those which long ago made fire-wood of hand-looms, 
and paupers of those who could be nothing else but hand- 
loom weavers, in Massachusetts. Exactly how much is 
gained by the application of labour with the advantage of 
capital and combination of numbers over its isolated applica- 
tion as directed by individuals without capital in a slavehold- 
ing region, I cannot estimate, but no one will doubt that it 
is considerable. Nevertheless, in aU the cotton climate of the 
United States, if a white farmer has made money without 
slaves, it will be found that it has been, in most cases, 
obtained exclusively from the sale of cotton. If cotton is 
a plant the cultivation of which by free or white labour is 
especially difficult, how is it that, with the additional em- 
barrassments arising from a lack of capital, his gains are 
almost exclusively derived from his cotton crop ? 

But I may be asked, if combination is what is needed to 
make cotton a source of more general prosperity at the South, 
why is there no such thing as a joint-stock cotton plantation 
in Mississippi, as there are joint-stock cotton mills in Massa- 
chusetts, the stock in which is in large part owned by those 
employed in them ? I ask, in reply, how is it that the com- 
mon way of obtaining breadstuflfe in Northern Alabama is to 
sow three pecks of seed wheat on hard stubble ground, plough 
it under with unbroken bullocks, led with a rope, and a bull- 
tongue plough, and finally to gamer rarely so much as six 
bushels from an acre ? How is it that while in Ohio the spin- 
ning-wheel and hand-loom are curiosities, and homespun 
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would be a conspicuous and noticeable material of elotJii 
hali' the white population of Misaisaippi still dreaa in 
spun, and at every aeconil honse the wheel and loom a 
found in operation? The same influences which condea 
the majority of free labourera in Alabama to hand-k 
homespun, and three hundred pounds of wheat to the i 
as the limit of production, also condemn them to i 
labour, poor soil, poor tools, bad management, "bad lofl 
small crops, and small profits in cotton culture. 

The foUowing passages from a letter published i 
New York Times present convincing evidence that it is 
no peculiarity of the Western Tesaa climate, but only lis 
exceptional social condition with which its people ate 
iavoured, that enables free white labour to be employed bJ 
increasing the cotton production of the country, 
ascertained that the author of the letter is known to U 
editor of the Times, and ia esteemed a gentleman of ven 
and trustworthy judgment. 

" I am veil acquainted with Eaateru Miasiaaippi.wuth of Monroe (niuilr> 
and there are fuw Hottlemetits wLore my name or fkcs ia nnknown in "' 
fijllof ing oouiities, over the gioater part of wliich I have riiiden on hon*' 
back, to wit : Loundoa. Oktiblehs, Choctaw, Carroll, AttaUa. WlDSUn. 
Noxubee, Kemper, Niiahobu, Leake, Buott, Ncwtoa, lauderdale. Clai 
Bmitb, Bod Jitspci, After four years' travc! through U ese Ci 
IrHiiaaotiug business with groat aumbera of their iahabitnntH, atop 
tlioir tonnes, conversing much with them, and viewing tJuAt g 
living. I nnbeaitatingly aoawer tliat white men can unil do labour 111 
cottou field, from Chriatmua to Ohristmaa foUowiug ; unii thnt therfii ■ 
elaewliore, prndenoe, industry, and energy find their univoraal nutf 
(access and wealth. 

"In the counties of Ohoctaw, WinstoD, Nashoba, Nuwtoii, uid B 
there are very few large plantations ; most of tbose having slave* boli 
bnt two or three, while those who own none are in the majority ; 
are all cotton-growing counties, and the staple of tlieir ootton 
their lands are, ia equal to tlio average sold id the Holnle D 
Where the young fiirmer is enterpri^ng and go-ahead, his cotton )• us 
snpetior. • ■ * 
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'^ The rich lands where white labour, even in tnnall nmnbera, might be 
profitable, are either in the hands of large planters, or too heavily 
timbered for a single man. The only thing now preventiDg any poor 
white man in the South from gaining a fair competence, and even 
attaining wealth, is his own laziness, sliiftlessness, and ignorance ; for 
the small planters in the counties I have mentioned are deplorably 
ignorant. • * * 

'* There is one case I remember, which is to the point ; the man lives in 
Choctaw county, and was bom in Georgia. He does not own a negro, but 
has two boys, one sixteen, the other twelve. With the assistance of tliese 
boys, and the most imperfect agricultural implements, he made twenty-two 
bales of cotton, year before last, plenty of com, and sufficient small grain 
for himself and fiunily, although the season was more than ordinarily bad 
in his neighbourhood, while many of his neighbours, with five or six 
slaves, did not exceed him, and some made even less. He went on to his 
place without ten dollars in his pocket, gave his notes for eight hundred 
dollars, payable in one, two, and three years* time, with interest at six per 
cent, per annum, and the ensuing year he purchased another one hundred 
and sixty acres for seven himdred and fifty dollars, also on time. This 
man is, however, far more intelligent and progressive in farming than 
those about him ; he does not plant as did his grandfather, because his 
father did so, but endeavours to improve, and is willing to try an experi- 
ment occasionally. 

** In my own county, in Alabama, there is a woman whose husband died 
shortly after the crop was planted, leaving her without a single servant, 
and no assistance except from a little son of twelve years of age ; yet she 
went into the field, ploughed and picked her cotton, prepared her ground 
for the coming crop, and raised a second crop thereon. 

My concltision, irom the various evidences to wliich I have 
referred, must be a widely different one from Mr. Eussell's, 
from that which is generally thought to prevail with our leading 
capitalists, merchants, and manufacturers, and from that which 
laeems to have been accepted by the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tions of Liverpool and Manchester. It is this : that there is 
no physical obstacle in the way of our country's supplying ten 
bales of cotton where it now does one. All that is necessary 
for this purpose is to direct to the cotton-producing region 
an adequate number of labourers, either black or white, or 
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brtlli. Xo Amalgamation, no association on equality, no tio- 
i< '1 1 1 (1 isni] )t ion ( )f present relations is necessary. It is not even 
r(*4iiisite Uiat ])otIi black and white should work in the cotton 
fields. It is necessary that there should be more objects of in- 
dastry, more varifKl enterprises, more general intelligence among 
the people, and es])ecially that they should become, or ahoold 
desire U) become, richer, more comfortable, than they axe. 

The simple tnith is, Uiat even if we view in the brightest 
light of Fourth of July {>atriotism, the character of the whites 
of the cotton-producing region, and the condition of the 
slavcH, W(' cannot help seeing that, commercially speaking, 
they jiro but in a very small part a civilized people. Un- 
doubtedly a large number of merchants have had, at times, a 
profitfible busim3ss in supplying civilized luxuries and con- 
veniences to tlie South. The same is true of Mexico, ci 
Turkey, of Egypt, and of liussia. Silk, cloth, and calico, 
sho<js, gloves, and gold watches, were sold in some quantity 
in Califoniia, before its golden coffers were forcibly opened 
ten yitiiTH ago. Tlie Southern supply to commerce and the 
Southern demand of commerce is no more what it should be, 
comj)aring the resources of the South with those of other 
lands occnj)ied by an active civilized community, than is 
that of any lialf-civilized commimity, than was that of Cah- 
fomia. (live the South a pex)ple moderately close settled, 
moderately well-informed, moderately ambitious, and mode- 
rately industrious, somewhat approaching that of Ohio, for 
instance;, and what a business it would have ! Twenty double- 
track railroads from the Gulf to the lakes, and twenty lines of 
ocean steamers, would not sufficiently meet its requirements. 
Who doubts, let him study the present business of Ohio, and 
Jisk upon what, in the natural resources of Ohio, or its position, 
could, forty years ago, a prediction of its present wealth and 
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business have been made, of its present supply and its present 
demand have been made, which would compare in value with 
the commercial resources and advantages of position possessed 
to-day by any one of the Western cotton States ?* 

* Some one can render a service to civilization hj publishing precisely what 
feudal rights, so called, were abolished in large parts of Germany and Hungary in 
1848, and what results to the commerce of the districts afiected the greater 
freedom and impulse to industry arising therefrom has had. If I am rightly 
informed, trade, in many cases, both export and import, has already much moie 
than quadrupled in yalue, thousands of peasants now demanding numerous articles 
and being able to pay for them, whidi before only a ftw score <n hundred pro- 
prietors were expected to buy 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 

THE OONDITION AND OHARACTEE OP THE raiVILEflED C 
OF THE SOUTH. 

SiNOK the growth of the cotton demand has doubled the t( 
of slave labour, and ^th it the pecuniary indacemeat to pr^j 
vent negroes from taking care of themselves, hypothes 
easy methods for justilying the everlasting perpetuation fi 
slavery have been multiplied. I have not often eonveri 
witli a plant-er about the condition of the slaves, that he ^ 
not Hoon make it evident, that a nmnber of these were oD 
Bervice in his own mind, nwvely falling back frgm one io 
another, if a few inquiries about matt-era of het were ad- 
dressed him without obvious argiimentative purpose. TI18 
beneficence of slavery is commonly urged by an e^)oaiti<ai 
not only of the diet, and the dwellings, and the jollity, aiA 
the devotional eloquence of the negroes, but also by demon- 
etrationa of the high mental attainments to which individuals 
are already found to be arriving. Thus, there is always at 
hand, some negro mathematician, who is not merely held to 
be £ir in advance of the native A&icans, but who beats most 
white men in his quickness and accuracy in calculation, and 
who is at the same time considei-ed to be so thoroughly trust- 
worthy, that be is constantly employed by his master as on 
accountant and collecting agent ; or some negro whose repa- 
latiin tor ingenuity and skill in the management and repair 
of engines, sugar-mills, ootton-pteases, or other machinery, 
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is so well established that his services are more highly yalued, 
ihronghout a considerable district, than any white man's; 
or some negro who really manages his owner's plantation, 
his agricnltnral judgment being deferred to, as superior to 
that of any overseer or planter in the county. Scarcely a 
plantation did I visit on which some such representative black 
man was not acknowledged and made a matter of boasting 
by the owner, who, calling attention perhaps to the expression 
of intelligence and mien of self-confidence which distinguished 
his premium specimen, would cheerfully give me a history of 
the known special circumstances, practically constituting a 
special mental feeding, by which the phenomenon was to be 
explained. Yet it might happen that the same planter would 
presently ask, pointing to the brute-like countenance of a 
moping field-hand, what good would freedom be to such a 
creature? And this would be one who had been provided 
from childhood with food, and shelter, and clothing, with as 
little consideration of his own therefor as for the air he 
breathed ; who had not been allowed to determine for himself 
with whom he should associate ; with what tools and to what 
purpose he should labour ; who had had no care on account 
of his children ; who had no need to provide for old age ; who 
had never had need to count five-and-twenty ; the highest 
demand upon whose jEaculties had been to discriminate be- 
tween cotton and crop-grass, and to strike one with a hoe 
without hitting the other; to whose intelligence, though 
living in a civilized land, the pen and the press, the mail and 
the telegraph, had contributed nothing ; who had no school- 
ing as a boy ; no higher duty as a man than to pick a given 
quantity of cotton between dawn and dark ; and of whom, 
under this training and these confin.ements, it might well be 
wondered that he was found able to understand and to speak the 
language of human intelligence any more than a horse. 

VOL. IL T 
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Agpin. one would assnre me that he had witnessed in Us 
own time an obviona advance in the quality of the alBT9) 
generally ; they were more active, less stnpid, emplt^ed fc 
larger and more exact vocabulary, and were less snperatitiouB, 
obstinate, and perverse in their habits of mind than whffll* 
was himself a boy ; bnt I had only to presume that, with itiJB 
rapid improvement, the negroes would soon be safely allowfi 
to take some step toward &eedom, to be assmred with wA 
more apparent confidence tlian before, that in the Hpaai 
quality which originally made the negro a slave, there h» 
lieen no gain ; that indeed it was constantly becoming n 
evident that he was naturally too deficient in fore 
cajiacity to be able to learn bow to take civilized care i 
himself. 

Aa a rule, when the beneficence of slavery is argued b 
Southernora, an advancing inteilectua! as well as moral o 
dition of the mass of negroes is assumed, and the high attail 
mcnts of individuals are pointed to as evidence of what k 
be expected of the mass, if the system is not distnrba 
Suggest that any modification of the system would enlarge ; 
beneficence, however, and an exception to the general rale, i 
regards the single quality of providence, is at once allega 
and in such a manner, that one camiot bnt get the impresi 
tliat, in this quality, the negro is believed to be letrogradil 
as surely as he is advancing in everything else ; and this 
one method by which the unconditional perpetuation of tf 
system, aa it is, is justified. Such a justification must ' 
couree involve the supposition that in the tenth gencnttioii i 
an unremitted training, discipline, education, and custom j 
abject dependence upon a voluntaiy provision by others, I 
ever)' wish oi which tlie gratification is permitted, vhite u 
Wduld Iw ahlt, as a rule, to ffain in the quality of providea 
and capacity for independent self-support. 
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As to fhe real state of the case, I find, in my own obser- 
vation, no reason for doubting, what must be expected of 
those interested, that the general improvement of the slave is 
usually somewhat overrated, and his forecasting ability under- 
rated. Measures intended to prevent a man from foUovnng 
his natural inclinations often have the effect of stimulating 
those inclinations ; and I believe that the system which is 
designed not merely to relieve the negro from having any 
care for himself, but, as far as practicable, to forcibly prevent 
him from taking care of himseK, in many particulars to 
which he has more or less instinctive inclination, instead of 
gradually suppressing this inclination, to some extent stimu- 
lates it, so that the Southern negro of to-day, however 
depraved in his desires, and however badly instructed, is 
really a man of more cunning, shrewdness, reticence, and 
persistence, in what he does undertake for himseK, than his 
fitther was. The healthfcd use of these qualities (which 
would constitute providence) is, however, in general, success- 
fully opposed by slavery, and, as far as the slave is concerned, 
nothing worse than this can be said of the system. 

Admitting that, in this view, slavery is not beneficent, or 
is no longer beneficent, or can be but for a time beneficent to 
the slave, the present attitude of the South still finds a mode 
of justification vnth many minds, in the broad assertion that 
the negro is not of the nature of mankind, therefore cannot be 
a subject of inhumanity. This, of course, sweeps the field, if 
it does anything : thus (from the Day-Book) — 

** The wide-spread delusion that Southern institutions are an eviJ, and 
their extension dangerous — ^the notion so prevalent at the North that there 
is a real antagonism, or that the system of the South is hostile to Kurthein 
interests; the weakened union sentiment, and the utter dehauchment, the 
absolute traitorism of a portion of the Northern people, not only to the 
Union, but to Demooratio institutions, and to the cause of civilization on 
this continent ; all these, with the minor and most; innumerable mischiefs 
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tluit thit mighty world-wide impoBfore liai engendered or ditgi m iH 
midst, rest npou the dogiua, the eiiiglo aBsumptiUQ, the sols demtnta^ 
I'LUiiOutioa falatiioud, tlmt ;■ ucgru is a block man." 

This bold ground is not as often taken at the South as lij 
tiesperate bidders tor Southern confidence among ourselTa. 
I have heard Christian men, however, when pushed & 
, jnstiiication of the seahng np of the printed Bible, of the legd 
I disregard of marriage, of giring power to rascally tradera to 
' (brcibly separate tamihes, and bo on, refer to it as a hjpofliea 
not at all to be scouted nnder such circumstances. Yet, a 
they did bo, there stood behind theii chairs, slaves, 
veins ran more Anglo-Saxon blood tlian of any African raceV. 
Uood, and among their other alavea, it is probable there v 
many descendants of Nubians, Moors, Egyptians, and Indianii 
all interbred with white and true negro tribes, bo that ft 
wonld be doubtful if there remained one single absolutely pm* 
negro, to which animal alone their argument would strict)} 
apply. If the right or expediency of denying the means G 
preparing themselves for freedom to these beings could ert 
be held to he coexistent with the evident preponderance I 
them of certain qualities of form, coloiu", etc., the nmnber 6 
those who are held unjustly or inexpediently in the bonds e 
a perpetual slavery is already quite large in the South, and j 
gradually but surely increasing — is increasing much ma 
rapidly than are their means of eidtivating habits which a 
necessary to be cultivated, before the manhest child of whH 
men ia capable of enjoying freedom. 

There are but two methods of vindicating the baliit of i 
pending on the labour of slaves for the development o; 
in the land, which appear to me, on the face of tha 
entitled to be treated gravely. One of these, assuming S 
beings held in slavery to be aa yet generally incompetent 1 
take care of themselves in a civilized manner, and dangeroi 
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to the life as well as to the wealth of the civilized people who 
hold them in slavery, argues that it is necessary for their 
humane maintenance, and to prevent them from acquiring an 
increase of the disposition and strength of mind and will 
which has always been felt a source of danger to the well- 
being of their masters, that all the present laws for their 
mental repression should be rigidly maintained. It is not to 
be denied, I think, that there is some ground for this as- 
sumption. Inasmuch as it is also argued that the same 
necessity requires that these beings, and with them all these 
laws, should be carried on to territory now free from them, 
we are called upon to give a sober consideration to the argu- 
ment which is based upon it. This I shall do in the last 
chapter. The other method to which I refer assumes that by 
. having a weU-defined class set apart for drudging and servile 
labour, the remainder of a community may be preserved free 
from the demeaning habits and traits of character which, it is 
alleged, servile and menial obligations and the necessity of a 
constant devotion to labour are sure to fix upon those who are 
subject to them. Hence a peculiar advantage in morals and 
in manners is beUeved to belong to the superior class of a 
community so divided. I am inclined to think that there is 
no method of justifying slavery, which is more warmly 
cherished by those interested to maintain it, than this. I am 
sure that there is none which planters are more ready to 
suggest to their guests.* 

* From an " Address on Climatology" before the Academy of Science, by Dr. 
Barton, of New Orleans : — 

** The institution of slavery operates by contrast and comparison ; it elevates 
the tone of the superior, adds to its refinement, allows more time to cultivate the 
mind, exalts the standard in morals, manners, and intellectual endowments ; 
operates as a safety-valve for the evil disposed, leaving the upper race purer, 
while it really preserves from degradation, in the scale of civilization, the inferior, 
which we see is their uniform destiny when left to themselves. The slaves constitute 
essentially the lowest class, and society is immeasurably benefitted by having this 
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No sensible man among us shate his eyea to the ignonncs, 
meaiineas, vice, and misery which accompaniea our genetil 
prosperity ; no eksa of slatesmen, no politicians or iem- 
gogues, no writers deny or ignore it. It is canvassed, pub- 
lished, studied, atmggled with, by all honest men, and this no 
in onr closets alone, but in our churches, our legisliiturea, M 
colleges, our nawspapers, our lamilies. We are canstaa:^ 
urging, constantly using means for discovering it i 
it Ibrth plainly. We commission able men to make a bus 
of bringing it to the light, and we publish the atatistiesw 
their labours supply as legislative docmnents to be c 
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lated at the general expense, in order that our misfortune 
may be as well known and as exactly comprehended as 
possible. 

From much of all this, which so painfully and anxiously 
concerns us, we are told that the South is free. We are 
told that what we bewail is seen at the South to be the result 
of a mistaken social system ; that the South escapes that re- 
sult by slavery. We do not deny, we daily acknowledge that 
there are mistakes in our system ; we endeavour to remedy 
them ; and we not unfrequently have to acknowledge that in 
doing so, we have made some of our bad things worse. Does 
slavery relieve all ? And without compensation ? We often 
find, uj)on a thorough review, that our expedients, while they 
have Jfor a time seemed to produce very valuable results, 
have in &ct corrected one evil by creating or enhancing 
another. We have borrowed from Peter to pay Paul. In 
this way we find investigation and discussion to be constantly 
essential to prevent errors and mistakes from being exagge- 
rated and persevered in unnecessarily. Thus we — our honestly 
humane part at least — are ever calling for fects, ever publish- 
ing, proclaiming, discussing the fects of our evil. It is 
only those whose selfish interest is thought by themselves to 
be served by negligence, who resist investigation and pubU- 
cation, who avoid discussion. Thus we come to habitually 
associate much activity of discussion, much consideration, 
much pubUcation with improvement — often no doubt erro- 
neously — still it is natural and rational that when we find 
no discussion of fects, no publication, no consideration, where 
we find general consideration and general discussion prac- 
tically prevented by a forcible resistance to publication, 
we cannot but suspect there is something sadly need- 
ing to be made better. And this last we do find to be 
Obe case at the South, and with regard to slavery. Why, 
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their system has euch tangible eridenee of its advr.i]- 
tages within the personal knowledge of any iatizea, do tiiet 
object to ite alleged disadvantages being set forth for con- 
sideration, and, if it should liappen, discussion ? True, we 
may be wrong, we may be mistaken in supposing that this, 
our constant publication and challenge to discussion is a good 
thing. Perhaps if we were better, we should talk less, kniw 
ieas of what evil remained to be gradually grown out of, It 
might be found that the constant conaidemtion of onr evil had 
had a bad effect npon us. But I have not found that tk 
people of the South are incbned to shut their eyes, and cloeo 
their ears, and bar their imaginations to the same eriL 
With the misery which prevails among ns, Sonthemera gene- 
rally appear to be, indeed, more familiar than the mopt in- 
dustrious of our home philanthropists. Great as it is, it is 
really over-estimated at the South— over-estimated in Um 
aggregate at least; for it is perhaps impossible to ova- 
eatimate the suiferings of individuals. South of Virginia, ea 
intelbgent man or woman is rarely met who does not moin- 
tain, with the utmost apparent confidence, that the people whn 
do the work of the North are, on the whole, harder driven, 
worse fed, and more destitute of comfort tlian ore the slavesat 
;he South, taking an average of both classes ; and this I heai 
assumed by gentlemen, the yearly cost of maintaining wJk 
ow]i slaves, according to their statement to me, would 1 
equal the average monthly expenses of an equal nnmbe 
the poorest class of laboarers I have ever known i 
North. 1 have heard it assnmed by planteift, who not only J 
not themselves enjoy, but who never imagined or aspired to » 
tithe of the comfort to which most journeymen mechanics 
whom I have known are habituated. I have heard it assumed 
by gentlemen, nine-tenths of whose neighbours for a hon^ 
miles around them lived in a manner which, if witn 
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the North, 'Would haye made them objects of compassion to 
the majority of our day-labourers. 

'^ Sonthem Commercial Gonvention " at Memphis, says : 

** For three days I have been sitting at a table three times a day opposite 
four of the fire-eaters. * * * It was evident that they were sincere : 
for tbey declared to one another the belief that Providence was directing 
the South to recommence the importation of Africans, that she might lead 
the world to civilization and Ohristianity through its dependence upon her 
soil for cotton. All their conversation was consistent with this. They 
believed the South the centre of Christianity and the hope of the world, 
while they had not the slightest doubt that the large majority of the 
people of the North were much more to be pitied than their own negroes. 
Exclusive of merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, and politicians, they 
evidently imagined the whole population of the North to be quite similar 
to the poor white population of the South. Yet they had travelled in the 
North, it appeared. I could only conclude that their observation of 
northern working men had been confined to the Irish operatives of 
some half-finished western railroad, living in temporary shanties along the 
route.** 

I have even found that conservative men, who frankly 
acknowledged the many bad effects of slavery, and confessed 
the conviction that the Northern Slave States were ruined by 
it ; men who expressed admiration of Cassius Clay's course, 
and acknowledged no little sympathy with his views, and who 
spoke with more contempt of their own fanatics than of the 
Abolitionists themselves; that such men were inclined to 
apologize for slavery, and for their own course in acting 
politically for its extension and perpetuation, by assuming 
certain social advantages to exist where it prevailed. " There 
is a higher tone in Southern society than at the North," 
they would say, "which is, no doubt, due to the greater 
leisure which slavery secures to us. There is less anxiety for 
wealth, consequently more honesty. This also leads to the 
habit of more generous living and of hospitaUty, which is 
80 characteristic of the South." 
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I think that there is a type of character resulting in 
Ht'O^ndary way from slavery, of which Mr. Clay is himself 
iiohle example, which attracts admiration and affection 
rare manner. I shall espkin this secondary action of ala' 
l)y-an(l-by. I have come to the coticlusioD that whatever 
be the good results of slavery in the way I shall then describe, 
tliia ao constantly asserted, ao generally conceded, of inducing 
a " higher tone " of breeding, audespecially of nourifihing 
virtue of hospitality, is chimerical. 

Some reader may at ODce be inclined to say that the 8oi 
emers whom he has met are imquestionably better 
people than are common at the North, and that they state as 
their experience that they do not find that hospitality, that 
honesty, that guileleesneas of dealing one with another among 
the people of the North, to which they are accnatomed at 
home. It wonld remain a question, whether the Soutliemers 
whom the reader has met are of a common or an exceptional 
class ; whether it is to slavery, or to some other circnmstanee, 
they owe their breeding ; whether this other circumstance is 
dependent on slavery, or whether it may exist (and, if 
whether, when it does exist, it produces tlie same frnit) qi 
independently of slavery. It cannot be said that there 
gentlemen and gentlewomen of first water in free conni 
A comparison, then, moat bo a comparison of numbers. 
shall, by-and-by, offer the reader some assistance in mt 
comparison of this kind. And if, as we hear, free-lal 
society is still an experiment, and one of the results of 
experiment is to be found in the low condition of portiona' 
our community, and it is by comparing this resnlt 
condition of the whites of the South that we must 
the success of tlie experiment ; it may again be a qu( 
of nnmbers. As to experience of hospitality, that 
question of quantity or of qudity merely. I should 
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ask the reader's Southern authorities, " Where and with whom 
has your experience heen, North and South ?" And if with 
a similar class and in similar circumstances, I should wish to 
ask further, " What do you mean hy hospitality ?" 

I think that the error which prevails in the South, with 
regard to the general condition of our working people, is 
much strengthened hy the &ct, that a different standard of 
comfort is used hy most persons at the South from that 
known at the North, and that used by Northern writers. 
People at the South are content and happy with a condition 
which few accept at the North unless with great complaint, 
or with expressions of resignation such as are the peculiar 
property of slaves at the South. If, reader, you had been 
travelling all day through a country of the highest agricul- 
tural capability, settled more than twenty years ago, and 
toward nightfiedl should be advised by a considerate stranger 
to ride five miles further, in order to reach the residence of 
Mr. Brown, because Jklr. Brown, being a well-to-do man, and 
a right good fellow, had built an uncommonly good house, 
and got it well famished, had a score of servants, and being 
at a distance from neighbours, was always glad to entertain 
a respectable stranger — after hearing this, as you continued 
your ride somewhat impatiently in the evening chill, what 
consolations would your imagination find in "the prospect 
before you? My New England and New York experience 
would not forbid the hope of a private room, where I could, 
in the first place, wash off the dust of the road, and make 
some change of clothing before being admitted to a family 
apartment. This family room would be curtained and car- 
peted, and glowing softly with the light of sperm candles or 
a shaded lamp. * When I entered it, I could expect that a 
couch or an arm-chair, and a fragrant cup of tea, with refined 
0iigar, and wholesome bread of wheaten flour^ leavened^ 
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wonH be oHered me. I ahould think it likely that I coaU 
thea have the BDatcb of Tapnhauaer or Troratore, which hi 
been nmning faintly in my head all day, fingered clearly oat 
to my entiro aatiefection upon a pianoforte. ' I should then 
look with perfect confidence to being able to refer to Shake- 
Bpeare, or Longfellow, or Dickens, if anything I bad won or 
thought during the day had haply led me to wish to do so. 
I shonld expect, as a .matter of course, n clean, sweet beJ, 
whore I coTJd sleep alone and nndistuibed, until possibly in 
the morning a jag of hot water should be placed at my i'xa, 
to aid the remoTal of a truyeller'a rigid be-ard. I sLouU 
expect to draw a curtain from before a window, to lift ths 
Bash without effort, to look into a garden and fill my longt 
with fragrant air ; and I sh^rald be certain when I came donn 
of a royal breakfast, A man of these circumstances in tiuB 
rich country, he will be ashing my opinion of his fruits. A 
man of his disposition cannot exist in the country without 
ladies, and ladies cannot exist in the country without flowere; 
and might I not hope I'or the refinement which decks eTtffl 
the table with them ? and that the breakfiist would bd a n 
as well aa a feed — an institution of mental and moral S 
nance as well as of palatable nom-ishment to the body ? 
horse I need hardly look after, if he be a sound bmte ;- 
stables, htter^ oats, hay, and water, grooming, and disc 
in their use, will never be leanting in such a man's house I 
the country. 

In what civilized region, after such advice, would e 
thoughts be preposterous, imieas in the Slave States ? 
hut tliat such men and such houses, such family and I 
comforts may be found in the South, I have fonnd them 
a dozen of them, dehghtful homes. But Uieu in a hni 
caseiS where I received such advice, and heard houses I 
men no described, I did not find one of the things i 
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above, nor anything ranging mth them. In my last journey 
of nearly three months between the Mississippi and the 
Upper James Eiver, I saw not only none of those things, 
received none of those attentions, but I saw and met nothing 
of the kind. Nine times out of ten, at least, after such a 
promise, I slept in a room with others, in a bed which stank, 
snppUed with but one sheet, if with any; I washed with 
utensils commou to the whole household ; I found no garden, 
no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, no sugar, no bread ; 
(for com pone — let me assert, in parenthesis, though possibly, 
as tastes diflfer, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches — is 
not bread : neither does even flour, salt, fiat, and water, stirred 
together and warmed, constitute bread;) no curtains, no 
lifting windows (three times out of four absolutely no windows), 
no couch — ^if one reclined in the family room it was on the 
bare floor — for there were no carpets or mats. For all that, 
the house swarmed with vermin. There was no hay, no 
straw, no oats (but mouldy com and leaves of maize), no 

discretion, no care, no honesty, at the there was no stable, 

but a log-pen ; and besides this, no other out-house but a 
smoke-house, a corn-house, and a range of nigger houses. 

In nine-tenths of the houses south of Virginia, in which I 
was obhged, making all reasonable endeavour to find the best, 
to spend the night, there were none of these things. And 
most of these had been recommended to me by disinterested 
persons on the road as being better than ordinary — houses 
where they " sot up for travellers and had things." From 
the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of James, I did not 
(that I remember) see, except ^rhaps in one or two towns, 
a thermometer, nor a book of Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte 
or sheet of music ; nor the Hght of a cared or other good 
centre-table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any 
kind, of a work of art of the slightest merit. lam not speak- 
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ing of what are commonly called "poor whitee;" a Ur?B 
majority of all these houses were the residences of ahore- 
holders, a conaiderable proportion cotton-planters. 

Those who watch the enormous export of cotton from ik 
South, and who are accustomed to reckon up ita value, 
goes forward, million on million, hundred milhon on hondni 
million, year after year, aaj that it is incomprehenaible, if it 
be not incredible, that the people of the South are not r 
and living in luxury unknown elsewhere. It ia asking 
much that such statements as I have made should be recei^ 
without any eK|)lanation. I have found this to be so, and 
fax as the esptanation appears in the attendant social pheDrt 
menu of the country, I shall endeavour to set il forth, 
taining the accuracy of my report by the evidence of t 
jietent Southern witnesses. 

William H. Gregg, Esq., a distinguisheji citizen of 
ton. South Carolina, in a report to the directors of the Granitl 
ville Manuiiictming Company of that State, describee at len^ 
the condition of the operatives of the company, whom he 
to have been drawn originally "from tbe poor of EdgefiaM 
Bumwell and Lexington districts," These are cotton-growin 
districts of South Carolina, better aapphed than usual wit 
the ordinary advantages of civilized communities. Pll 
instance, by reference to the census returns, I find that tbi 
are provided with public schools at the rate of one 
thirty square miles, while within the State, inclusive of i 
several towns, there is but one pubhc school, on an averag 
to every forty square miles. There are churches within tba 
districts, one to about seventeen square miles ; throughol 
the State, including Charleston and its other cities, one | 
every twenty-five square miles. In Georgia the averags 1 
one to thirty-two square miles. With the conditioit of II 
sewer cotton States, in these respects, that of EdgeS^ 
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Barnwell, and Lexington, wonld be fonnd to compare still 
more fikYonrably for the poor. In Lexington there is even a 
theological seminary. What, nevertheless, there is not gene- 
rally available to the people at large, Mr. Gregg indicates 
by his statement of what advantages they possess who have 
come to Graniteville. 

** When they were first brought together, the Beventy-nine out of a 
hundred grown girls who could neither read nor write were a by-word 
around the country ; that reproach has long since been removed. We 
have night, Sunday, and week-day schools. Singing-masters, music- 
teachers, writing-masters, and itinerant lecturers all find patronage in 
Oraniteville where the people can easily earn all tlio necessaries of 
life, and are in the enjoyment of the usual luxuries of country life.'' * * * 

** To get a steady supply of workmen, a population must be collected 
uihich wiU regard tfiemeelvet as a community ; and two essential elements 
are necessary to the building up, moral growth, and stability of such a col- 
lection of people, namely, a church and a school-house." • ♦ * 

'*I can safely say that it is only necessary to make comfortable homes iu 
order to procure families, that will afford labourers of the best kind. A 
large manufacturing establishment located anywhere in the Stute, away 
ftom a town and in a healthy situation, will soon collect around it a popu- 
lation who, however poor, with proper moral restraints tlirown around 
them, will soon develope all the elements of good society. Self-respect 
and attachment to the place will soon find their way into tlie miuds of such, 
while intelligence, morality, and well directed industry, will not fail to 
acquire position.'* 

What the poor people of Edgefield, Barnwell, and Lexing- 
ton districts needed was, in the first place, to be led "to 
regard themselves as a community;" for this purpose the 
nuclei of " a church and a schoolhouse " are declared to be 
essential, to which must be added, such other stimulants to 
improvement as "singing and writing schools, itinerant 
lecturers," etc., etc. Li short, the power of obtaining, as 
the result of their labour, " the necessaries of life," "the 
usual luxuries of country life," or, in two words, which cover 
and include church, school, music and lecture, as well as 
bread, cleanliness, luxuries and necessities, "comfortable 
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homes." It was simply by making possible to themvl 
belbre had not been possible, the essential conditions of 
comfortable civilized home, that Mr. Gregg was enabled in. 
a few years to announce, as he did, that, " &om extreot 
poverty and want, they haye become a thrifty, happy, aoi 
contented people." 

The present system of American slayery, notwithstacdiiig 
the enormoaa advantages of wealth which the cotton monopolj 
is supposed to offer, preventa the people at large fitjm having 
" comfortable homeSj" in the sense intended by Mr. Gregg, 
For ninc-tentha of the citizens, comfortable homes, as llk^. 
words would be miderstood by the mass of citizens 
North and of England, as well as by Mr. Gregg, are, 
present arrangements, out of the question. 

Examine almost any mml district of the South, study ita 
history, and this ^*t11 be as evident as it was to Mr. Gregg in 
the ease of those to which Lis attention was especially 
These, to be sure, contained, probably, a large proportioi 
very poor soil. But how is it in a district of entirely 
soil ? Suppose it to be of twenty square miles, with 
population of six hundred, all told, and with an ordint 
convenient access by river navigation to market. The 
of the available cotton land in this case will probably 
owned by three or four men, and on these men the dei 
for cotton will have had, let us aappose, its foil effect. Tl 
tillage land will be compafatively well cultivated, 
houses will he comfortable, then- fumitnre and their ft 
luxurious. They will, moreoTer, not only have secured the 
land on which to apply their labour, but the best brute force, 
best tools, and the best machinery for ginning and pi 
all superintended by the best class of overseers. The col 
of each will be shipped at the beet season, perhaps alli 
once, on a boat, or by trains expressly engaged at the loi 
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rates of fireight. It will everywhere receive special attention 
and care, because it forms together a pared of great value. 
The merchants wiU watch the markets closely to get the 
best prices for it, and when sold the cash returns to each 
proprietor wiU be enormously large. As the expenses of 
Lig and marketing cotton are in inverse ratL to ihe 
number of hands employed, planters nearly always imme- 
diately reinvest their surplus funds in slaves; and as there 
is a sufficient number of large capitalists engaged in cotton- 
growing to make a strong competition for the limited 
number of slaves which the breeding States can supply, it is 
evident that the price of a slave wiU always be as high as the 
product of his labour, under the best management, on the 
most valuable land, and with every economical advantage 
which money can procure, wiU warrant. 

But suppose that there are in the district besides these 
three or four large planters, their famiUes and their slaves, 
ft certain number of whites who do not own slaves. The 
fiwt of their being non-slaveholders is evidence that they 
are as yet without capital. In this case one of two tendencies 
must soon be developed. Either being stimulated by the 
high price of cotton they will grow industrious, will accu- 
mulate capital and purchase slaves, and owning slaves will 
require a larger amount of land upon which to work them 
than they require for their own labour alone, thus being 
led to buy out one of the other planters, or to move else- 
where themselves before they have acquired an established 
improvement of character from their prosperity ; or, secondly, 
ihey will not purchase slaves, but either expend currently 
for their own comfort, or hoard the results of their labour. 
If they hoard they will acquire no increase of comfort or im- 
provement of character on account of the demand. If they 
spend all their earnings, these will not be sufficient, however 
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profitable tiliair cotton ciiltare may be snppoeed, to jnuciiM 
luxuries much superior to those furnished to the shres o! 
the plantcm, becanae the local demand, being hmit«d to 
Boiiiu fii'ty whit* families, in the whole district of twenty 
square milea, is not enough to draw luxuries to the neigh- 
bourhood, unless they are brought by special order, and at 
great expense from the nearest slapping port. Nor is it 
possible for such a small number of whites to maintain a 
ohnrcb or a newspaper, nor yet a school, unless it is one 
estAblished by a planter, or two or three planters, and really 
of a private and very expensive eharaoter. 

SuppoBQ, again, another district in which either tie land j 
generally less productive or the market leas easy of bcc 
thim in the litst, or that both is Uie case. The stimulus i 
(ho I'otton demand is, of courfle, proportionately lessened. , 
this ease, ec|nally with the last, the ricbeet soils, and th<a 
most convenient to tiie river or the railroad, if there hap])tt 
to bo much choice in this respect, will nssuredly be posses 
by the largest capitalists, that is, the largest alaveholdaq 
who may nevertheless be men of hut moderate wenlth ■ 
limited information. If so, their standard of comfort will | 
bo low, and their demand will consequently take effect ^ 
sbwiy in increasing tho means of comfort, and render^ 
facilities for obtaining instruction more accessible to t 
neighbours. But suppose, notwithstanding the disadvnnta; 
of tho district in its distance from market, that tiieir saleaH 
cotton, the sole export of the district, are very profitnhle, 
thiit tho demand for cotton is constantly increaaing, 
similar condition with regard to the chief export of a fi 
labour commnnity would inevitably tend to foster the ii 
gnnee and industJ^ of a large number of people. It has tl 
olfetiL with only a, very limited nnmber of the inlinbitoiit* a 
plantation diatriot consisting in Inrge part an they r 
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Blares. Thetve kbonrerfl may bo driven to work hnrder, and 
may be funiiHhed with better took for the purpoHO of in- 
creasing the value of cotton which is to be oxchauged for the 
loxoriea which the planter is learning to demand for himself, 
but it is for himself and for his family aloue tluit these 
luxuries will be demanded. The wages — or moaiis of de- 
manding home comfort— of the workmen are not at all 
influenced by the cotton demand : the effect, therefore, in en- 
larging and cheapening the local supply of the means of homo 
comfort will be almost inappreciable, while the impulse gene- 
rated in the planter's mind is almost wholly directed toward 
increasing the cotton crop through the lal)Our of his nbivns 
alone. His demand upon the whites of the district is not 
materially enlarged in any way. The slave population of the 
district will be increased in number, and its laI>our more 
energetically directed, and soon the pknters will fhid tlie soil 
they possess growing less productive from th(«ir increasing 
drafts upon it. There is plenty of rich unoccupied land to 
be had for a dollar an acre a few hundred miles to the West, 
still it is no trifling matter to move all the Htock, liuman, 
equine, and bovine, and all the implements and muchiufTy of 
a large plantation. Hence, at the same time, perljups, with 
an importation from Virginia of purcliased slaves, there will 
bo an active demand among the slaveholders for all the re- 
maining land in the district on which cott<jn can be jirofitably 
grown. Then sooner or later, and with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to the eflfect of the cotton demand, the white popu- 
lation of the district divides, one part, consisting of a few 
slaveholders, obtains possession of all the valuable cotton 
land, and monopolizes for a few white families all the advan- 
tages of the cotton demand. A second part removes with its 
slaves, if it possess any, from the district, while a third con- 
tinues to occupy the sand hills, or sometimes perhaps takes 

u 2 
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poeaession of the eTtlmiisted land whicli has been vacated by 
the large planters, because they, with all their superior sM 
and odvantagea of capital, could not cultivate it longer with 
profit.* 
I The population of the district, then, will consist of the 
large landowners and alaveowuera, who are now so few in 
uumlier aa to be unnoticeable either as producers 
Bumera ; of their slaves, who are producers but not consumai 
{to any important extent), and of thU forlorn hope of 
whiten, who are, in the eyes of the commercial world, neii 
producers nor consuiaerM. The contemplation from a distance 
of their condition, is a part of the price which is paid by thoM 
who hold slavery to be justifiable on the ground that it main- 
tains a race of gentlemen. Some occaaonaUy flinch for ii 
moment, in observing it, and vainly urge that something 
should be done to render it leas appalling. Touching their 
ignorance, for instance, said Governor Seabrooke of 
Carolina, addreesiog the Legislature of that 8tat«, yt 



mea J 
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" Education hru been provided by the Lp^lature, but for one chat Ik 
the citizcng of the State, wbiph is the wealtbj class. For the middle a' 
pDoror claasea of Bocictj it baa Jcme notliiDg-, udcg no organiEed sjitoRj 
has been adopted for tbat purpose. You have appropriated seventr-fin 
thooBODd doUaie auDnsIl; to free schools ; but, under the preoent mode of 
applying it, that libernlity is reallj the profusion of the prodigal, rather 
than the judicious generosity vhicb confi^ra real benefit. The tew wf 
ore educated at public expense in those excellent and truly nseful ii 
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tions, fhe Anenal and Citadel Academies [militaiy schools^l form almost 
the only exception to the truth of this remark. Ten years ago, twenty 
thousand adults, besides children, were unable to read or write, in South 
Carolina. Has our free-school system dispelled any of this ignorance? 
Are there not any reasonable fears to be entertained that the number has 
increased since that period ?" 

Since then, Governor Adams, in another message to the 
South Carolina Legislature, vainly urging the appointment of 
a superintendent of popular education, said : — 

<• Make, at least, this effort, and if it results in nothing— if, in conse- 
quence of insurmoimtable difficulties in our condition, no improvement 
can be made on the present system, and the poor of the land are hope- 
lessly doomed to ignorance, poverty, and crime — you will, at least, feel 
conscious of having done your duty, and the public anxiety on the subject 
will be quieted.*' 

It is not unnatural that there should be some anxiety with 
at least that portion of the public not accustomed to look at 
public affiiirs in the large way of South Carolina legislators, 
when the travelling agent of a rehgious tract society can read 
&om his diary in a church in Charleston, such a record as 
this : — 

" Visited sixty families, numbering two hundred and twenty-one souls 
over ten years of age ; only twenty-three could read, and seventeen write. 
Forty-one feuuilies destitute of the Bible. Average of their going to 
church, once in seven years. Several, between thirty and forty-five years 
old, hod heard but one or two sermons in their lives. Some grown-up 
youths had never heard a sermon or prayer, until my visit, and did not 
know of such a being as the Saviour ; and boys and girls, from ten to fifteen 
years old. did not know who made them. All of one family rushed away 
when I knelt to pray, to a neighbour's, begging them to tell what I meant 
by it. Other families fell on their faces, instead of kneeling."* 

The following is vm'tten by a gentleman, " whose name," 
says the editor of De Bow's " Eeview," " has long been illus- 
trious for the services he has rendered to the South." 

" AU of you must be aware of the condition of the class of people I 
allude to. What progress have they made in the last himdred years, and 
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irhat ui to be tbeir fxitare condition, ODleas Home mode of emptoymral ts 
deyised to impro'e it ? A noble raeo of people 1 reduced to n conditim 
bat little above the wild Indian of the forest, or the Boropesa gipi;, 
witbont oducotion, and, in mnny inatances. Uonble to procore the lijod 
Deae»aary to deT^lop tlie nuttinil man. The; seaa to be the onl^ cltBOf 
people in out Btutt' who aie not dispodpd tti emigrate to otb(>r countria 
while our weulthy nnd iiitelllgent citizens nre leaving us by scores, loiuo; 
with tUem the troiinuroB wbicli have been occmnulaled by mercantile thrift. 
H well aa by the growth of Cotton and the consequont erhmiBUon of 
the sail." 

Says Governor Hammond, also of Soath CarolicEt, in nn 
address before the South Carolina Institute : — 

"Acoording to the beet CBlcnlatJonB which, in the absence of st»tialic 
fitcb). can be moJe. it is believed that, of the 300,000 mhite inbabtsnli li 
Boutli Carolina, there are not leas tliao 50,000, wlioae induatry, such as it 
ig, oJirl componaateil as it ia, is nat, In the present condition of thinge, in! 
does not piomiue, hereafter, to bo, adequate to prociire tbem, hDiieitlf', 
BUcli a BUppurt ue every white person in this country ia and feels liimBeif 
• entitled to. 

" Some ciinnot be aaid to wori at all. They obtaia a precarious fi 
BJltenoe by ocoaidonul jobs, by hunting, by llshiug. sometimes by plan' 
ing fidds or folds, and, too often, by wliat i^ iu its oKn.<ts, for n 
trading with slaves. odJ seducing them to plunder fur 

In Miother part of the same address, Governor Ham 
Bays, that " k18 or, at the most gl9, will cover the whil 
necessary rmiiual cost of a full supply of wholes 
palatable food, purchased iu the miirket ;" 
in South Carolina, From a comparison of these two extracts, 
it will be evident that 8 .19 per annum is iiigh wages for the 
labour of one-sixth of all the white population of South 
Carolina — and that one-sixth exclusive of the claEsefi not 
obliged to hibour lor their living. 

South Carolina affords the fiiirest example of the tend^ 
tif the Southern jxilicy, because it is the oldest cotton Sta; 
lint) bociuiae sliivufy has been longest and most strongly i| 
<i^uii|>|iiit«ly established there. Bat the same lawa are a 
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operation leading to the same sore results everywhere. Some 
carefully compiled statistics of the seaboard district of Georgia 
will be found in Appendix (D), showing the comparative con- 
dition of the people in the rich sea- island comities, and those 
in their rear, the latter consisting in large proportion of poor 
or wom-ont lands. I recapitulate here the more exact of 
these statistics : — 

PopulcUion. — ^A large-majority of the whole white popula- 
tion resides within the barren counties, of which the slave 
population is less than one-fourteenth that of the aggregate 
slave population of the whole. 

WeaUh. — The personal estate of the whites of these upper 
counties is, on an average, less than one-sixth that of the 
others. 

Education. — ^As the wealthy are independent of public 
schools, the means of education are scarcely more available 
for those who are not rich in one than the other, the school- 
houses being, on an avera^ge, ten and a half miles apart in the 
less populous, thirteen and three-quarters miles apart in the 
more populous. 

Religion, — It is widely otherwise as to churches. In the 
planting counties, there is a house of worship for every 
twenty-nine white families ; in the poor white counties, one 
for every one hundred and sixty-two white famiUes. Not- 
withstanding the fact, that to accommodate all, the latter 
should be six times as large, their average value is less than 
one-tenth that of the others ; the one being eight hundred 
and ninety-eight dollars, the other eighty-nine doUars. 

Commerce, — So wholly do the planters, in whose hands 
is the wealth, depend on their factors for direct supplies from 
without, the capital invested in trade, in the coast coimties, is 
but thirty-seven and a half cents to each inhabitant, and in 
the upper counties it is but one doUar and fifty cents. From 
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the remarks on temperance it would eeem that the moBt at 
this capital most be held in the form of whiskey. One 
" store " in Liberty county, which I myself entered, containeS, 
80 far as I could set-, nothing bnt cas^, demijohns, decaaten, 
a bos of Gofiee, a case of tobacco, and some powder and lead: 
and I believe that nine-tenths of the stock in trade referred 
to in these statistics is of this cliaraeter. It was mentioned to' 
me by a gentleman who had examined this district with 
commercial purpose, that, off the plantations, there was i 
money in the country— -almoet literally, no money, Ths 
dealings even of the merchants or tradesmen seemed to b* 
entirely by barter. He believed there were many full-grona 
men who had never seen so much as a dollar in money is 
their lives. 

The following is a graphic sketch by a native Greorgian oT 
the present appearance of what was once the most productiw 
cotton land of the State : — 



" Tke flueyic bat uecnpied a, lovely spot, ovenihadowed hj 
liii'kacice, towering piiplnra, and strong-armed oaks. The little plain 
wiiiuli it etood vaa temuDBted, at tlio dlBbmce of ikboTit fifty feet from 
door, by the brow of a bill, whicti descended rathet' ubrnptlj to a nt 
spring, that gualied joyoasly foitli from among the roots of a Bta.lelj' 
nt its fool. Tlie stream from this fountam scarcely biust into view, 
it hid itaetf in the darli ebadii of B. field of cnne, vlucb orcntpread the dl 
through irbich it Boviud, an<i maiked ita wiodingH, until it turned fii 
sight, among Tine-eoTeied hills, at a distance fax heyoai that towhiah t 
eja cnald liave traced it, without ^e helpof ita uvorgreen belt. ArKml 
of the captain's, as we Tiowed Ihia loycly country, will give tlie raider i 
apology for the minuteneBS of the foregoing descriptioii ; * Thcae lam 
said be, ' will never wear ont. Wlete they lie level, tbej will bo |nrt 
good, fifty yeura hence, as tliey ere now." Forty-two yeara nAerwaid^ 
viaited the spot on which he atoud when he made tho remark. The i 
poured his wllolo strength upon the liaH liill which oncn snpportod 
seqnestered Bthuol-house ; maity R deep-wnshed gaily met at a sickly t 
where 1uul gualied the limpid foanluia ; a dying willow rose from (he i 
whieh liad nourished ilie venerable bitch ; flocks wandered among 
dwarf pines, and cropped a scanty meal from the vale where the rioh a 
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had bowed and rnstled to eyery breeze, and all around was barren, dreary, 
and cheerless."* 

I will quote from grayer authority: Fenner's Southern 
Medical Eeports : — 

** The native soU of Middle Georgia is a rich argillaceous loam, resting 
on a firm clay foundation. In some of the richer counties, nearly all the 
lands have been cut down, and appropriated to tillage ; a large maximum of 
which have been worn out, leaving a desolate picture for the traveller to 
behold. Decaying tenements, red, old hills, stripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil» and washed into deep gullies, with here and there patches 
of Bermuda grass and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for subsistence on 
what was once one of tlie richest soils in America." 

Let US go on to Alabama, which was admitted as a State of 
the Union only so long ago as 1818. 

In an address before the Ghunnenuggee Horticultural 
Society, by Hon. C. C. Clay, Jr., reported by the author in 
De Bow*s " Eeview," December, 18 5, I find the following 
passage. I need add not a word to it to show how the 
political experiment of the Carolinas, and Georgia, is being 
repeated to the same cursed result in young Alabama. The 
author, it is fstir to say, is devoted to the sustentation of 
Slavery, and would not, for the world, be suspected of favour- 
ing any scheme for arresting this havoc of wealth, farther 
than by chemical science : — 

" I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of ^abama, and in 
my native county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and exhaust- 
ing culture of cotton. Our smaU planters, after taking the cream off their 
lands, imable to restore them by rest, manures, or otherwise, are going 
further west and south, in search of other virgin lands, which they may 
and will despoU and impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier planters^ 
voiUi greater means and no more shtU^ are buying out their poorer neighbours, 
extending their plantations^ and adding to their slave force. The wealthy few. 



♦ •• Georgia Scenes," by the Rev. and Hon. Judge Longstreet, now President of the 
Uhivenity of Miwissippi. Harper's edition, p. 76. 
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aha art atle (o line on imaHfr prnJUn, and to give llieir Waatnd Jirh 



Wno an OOM w <"W on Emmtrr yrnjup, alia hi tjtve *neir utancKt jtrj'CM ffin" V 

rB»(, ore fbuf piMfti'nj off llio vwny. who are nierelij independevt. 4 

\ " or Uie tnenly mi] lions of duUan HjiDUaUf realized from tbe Bales utth* ■ 
pottoA on>p of Alabtuna, aearl; ull nut eip«nded insupporliiig the ptodocC^* ^1 
b reinvested in land nnd negroes, Ttiiu the white population haa decieaae^^ ^M 
Lul thc> alave iDcreaspd, almoat pari pamu m seyeiai Goiiaties of our Stst^^ ^m 
In 1825. Miidiaon county vast Bbout 3.000 volea r now she cannot cn^^ 
Otcuedlag 2.300, la Iraeetirngthat counfy rme aRl dUeoi^er Bamermufan^^^ 
lunaet, anee the abode of indaetriaiu and inlelligeal freemm, nolo of/vpiedfr^^ 
Aixei. or ieitanlUu, deterled. and ditapidaUd : he uIU ohterca fiebb. om,— "^ 
firtiie.nom unfetuvd. abawloiied, and covered withlhoie fvil harliingert —foa 
Itttl and broom^edge .- Ad icill let the mou groaing m the vUialderiitg iMtC 
iif once thrlfly tSIaget : and leHl jlwi ■ on» only m/fUr gratpi 11 
domain' thai eitne /umUhed happy home) for a doien white famiNi». 
a munf r|| in it* iii/aiicji, viiere, fifti/ year* agn, learce a /oral Irre I 
/idled by fJ>« axt of the pioneer, ia already exiubiting the paipfal tfffiu »^ 
Kmilily and dteai/, apparent m Virginia and tlie CaroOnat ; tht/rtAiuai q 
ill agrieutCurai glory ie gmie ; the vigour of t'fi youth ii ec'mrJi and lite epiril 
o/dtKAation wenu Ivooding over it" 

What inducement has capital in railroads or shops or booh 
or tools to move into districts Lke this, or which nre to become ' 
like thia ? Why, rather, I shall he asked, dnes it not with- 
draw more completely ? Why do not all, who are ahle, 
remove from a region so desolate ? Why was not its impo- 
verishment more complete, more simidtaneous ? How ia i( 
that any slaveholders yet remain ? The " venerable Edmnnd 
Eaflin," president of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
shall answer :• 

" The oaUBOs arc not nil in action at once, and in eqna] ptogresB. The 
Inboura of eihaunting culture, niao. ore ncceaaorily suspended u each of the 
oollJTakitB' flslda IB sncceeaively worn otit. And when tiUnge ao ceuoi, 
stuj any space ia thus left at reet. nature imiuediatel; goes to work to 
recruit and repkce aa much na poaaibia of the wasted fertility, until another 
detstTuyer, after many yeora. ahall return, again hi watto. and in inneb 
dhUTter time than boflirc, the Bimttler stock of fertility bo reaewed. Thna 
the whole tctritory, bo acourged, is not dustroyed at one operation. Bnt 
thoo;rli theee changes and partial resoverii^ nre eontloually. tosomoaxtaat 
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counteracting the labours for destruction, still the latter work is in general 
progress. It may require (as it did in my native region) more tlian two 
hundred years, from the first settlement, to reach tlie lowest degradation. 
But that final result is not the less certainly to be produced by the con- 
tinued action of the causes." 

As to the extent to wliich the process is carried, Mr. Gregg 
says:* 

** I think it would be within bounds to assume that the planting capital 
withdrawn within that period [the last twenty-five years] would, judiciously 
applied, have drained every acre of swamp land in South Carolina, besides 
resuscitating the old, worn-out land, and doubling the crops — thus more 
than quadrupling the productive power of the agriculture of the State." 

It would be consoling to hope that this planters^ capital in 
the new region to which it is driven were used to better 
results. Does the average condition of the people of western 
Louisiana and Texas, as I have exhibited it to the reader in a 
former chapter, justify such a hope ? When we consider the 
form in which this capital exists, and the change in the mode 
of its investment which is accompUshed when it is transferred 
from South Carohna, we perceive why it does not. 

If we are told that the value of one hundred thousand 
dollars has been recently transferred from Massachusetts to a 
certain young township of Illinois, we reasonably infer that 
the people of this township will be considerably benefited 
thereby. We think what an excellent saw mill and grist 
mill, what an assortment of wares, what a good inn, what a 
good school, what fine breeding stock, what excellent seeds 
and fruit trees, what superior machinery and implements, 
they will be able to obtain there now; and we know that some 
of these or other sources of profit, convenience, and comfort to 
a neighbourhood, are almost certain to exist in all capital 
80 transferred. In the capital transferred froEpi South Caro- 

* Fifi^h Aimual I^epprt to Directors of Graniteville Company. 
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Eda, tfaoe IB no mch lirtoe — ocme of omseqnence. 
Imsirad tlioasuid dciQus of it there inll not be foimd 
BiUiBarAwa^OB loaded "efofe goods;" it will hardly inbt^' 
doee to the net^ibaiiriiood vhitha it goes a single impror^' 
nent, anrratieme, or comibrt. At least ninety thonsfin^^ 
doflus of it nill coosJBt in sUres, and if their owners go witK^ 
ftem it is hard to aee in vhat respect their real home comfor'^ 
b greater. 

Wa most admit, it is tme, that they are gefnerally bette^c 
MftifiH, dee this transfer iroold not be so unremitting aa i^E 
is. The motiTe is the same at the North as »t the Bontb _^:_> 
the project of a better interest from the capital, and if thi^^ 
did not exist it would not be transferred. Let us snppoa^^ 
that, at starting, the ends of the capitalist are obtained egnall;^ " 
in both cases, that a sale of prodnoe is made, briD<3:ing in cash^^ 
tweet}' thousand dollars ; sappose that five thousand dollars o^tf 
this is used in each case for the home comfra^ of the owdcis^^b- 
and that as much immediate comfort is attainable with it ii^^ 
the one case as in the other. What, then, ts done with thi^^ 
fifteen thousand dollars ? At the South, it goes to pay for :^^ 
further transfer of slaves purchased in the East, a trifle alsc^^ 
for new tools. At the North, nearly all of it will go to im- 
provement of maclunery of some kind, machinery of tram 
or trade, if not of mann&cture, to the improvement of the pi 
ductive value of whatever the original capital had been investod^- 
in, much of it to the remuneration of talent, which is thus 
enabled to be employed for the benefit of many people other 
tlian these capitalists — for the home comfort of many people. 
If five thoiisand dollai"B purchased no more comfort in the one 
case than tlie other, at stiirtiug, in a few years it will purchase 
double as much. For the- fifteen thousand dollars which has 
e East in the one case to pay for more labour, will, in 
ar, have procured good roads and cheap iraasporfati) 
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comforts, or shops and machinery, and thus the cheap manu- 
&ctare of comforts on the spot where they are demanded. But 
they who sell the reinforcement of slaves, and to whom comes 
the fifteen thousand dollars, do they have no increase of home 
comfort ? Taking into consideration the gradual destruction 
of all the elements of home comfort which the rearing and 
holding of those slaves has occasioned in the district from 
which they are sold, it may be doubtful if, in the end, they do. 
Whiiher, then, does this capital go ? The money comes to the 
country from those who buy cotton, and somebody must have 
a benefit of it. Who ? Every one at the South says, when 
you ask this, it is the Northern merchant, w^o, in the end, 
gets it into his own hands, and it is only him and his whom it 
benefits. Mr. Gregg apparently beheves this. He says, after 
the sentence last quoted from him, describing the transfer of 
capital to the West from South Carolina : — 

** But this is not aU. Let us look for a moment at the course of things 
among our mercantile classes. We shall not have to go much further back 
than twenty-five years to count up twenty-five millions of capital accumu- 
lated in Gliarleston, and which has left us with its enterprising owners, who 
have principaUy located in northern cities. This sum would build factories 
enough to spin and weave every pound of cotton made in tlie State, besides 
making railroads to intersect every portion of the up-country, giving busi- 
ness facilities to the remotest points." 

How comes this capital, the return made by the world 
for the cotton of the South, to be so largely in the hands of 
Northern men ? The true answer is, that what these get is 
simply their fidr commercial remuneration for the trouble of 
transporting cotton, transporting money, transporting the total 
amount of home comfort, Uttle as it is, which the South gets 
for its cotton, from one part of the country to the other (chiefly 
cotton to the coast, and goods returned instead of money from 
the coast to the plantations), and for the enormous risks and 
advances of capital which are required in dealing with the 
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South. Is this service over paid ? If so, why do not the 
planters transfer capital and energy to it from the plantations ? 
It is not so. Dispersed and costly labonr makes the cost of 
tnulo or transfer oiiomious (as it does the cost of cotton pro- 
ducing). It is only when this wealth is transferred to the 
Free States or to Europe that it gives great results to hmnan 
comfort and 1)ecomes of great value. The South, as a whole, 
has at present no advantage from cotton, even planters bat 
Uttle. The chief result of the demand for it, as £eu: as they 
are concerned, is to give a fictitious value to slaves. 

Throughout the South-west I found men, who either told 
mo themselves, or of whom it was said hy others, that they 
settled where I found them, ten or fifteen years ago, witk 
scarcely any property beyond half a dozen negroes, who were 
then indeed heavily in debt, but who were now quite rich men, 
having from twenty to fifty negroes. Nor is this at all sur- 
prising, when it is considered that cotton costs nothing but 
lalx)ur, tlie vahie of the land, however rich, being too incon- 
siderable to be tiikon into account, and that the price of cotton 
has doubled in ton years. But in what else beside negroes 
were those rich men bettor ofi* than when they called them- 
selv(}H poor? Tlieir real comfort, unless in the sense of 
socurity against extreme want, or immunity from the necessity 
of personal labour to sustain life, could scarcely have been 
increased in the least. There was, at any rate, the same 
bacon and com, the same slough of a waggon channel 
through the forest, the same bare walls in their dwellings, 
the same absence of taste and art and hterature, the same 
distance from schools and churches and educated advisers, 
and — on account of the distance of tolerable mechanics, and 
tin* (liffunilty of moving ^vithout destruction, through such a 
rough country, anything elaborate or finely finished — the 
same make-shift furniture. There were, to be sure, ploughs 
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and hoes, and gins and presses, and there were scores of very 
" likely negroes." Whoever sold such of these negroes as 
liad been bonght must have been the richer, it will be said. 
But let us see. 

The following picture of the condition of Virginia, the 
great breeding ground of slaves, is drawn by the last gover- 
nor of that State, Henry A. Wise. It was addressed to a 
Yirginia audience, who testified to its truthftdness. 

** Tou have had no commerce, no mining, no manufactures. 

** You have relied alone on the single power of agriculture — and such 
agriculture I Your sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to 
yonr only source of wealth has scared the very bosom of mother earth. 
Instead of having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to chase 
the stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure' a tough beef- 
steak, 

" The present condition of things has existed too long in Virginia. The 
landlord has* skinned the tenant, and the tenant has skhmed the land, until 
all have grown poor together. I have heard a story — I will not locate it 
licre or there— about the condition of the prosperity of our agriculture. I 
^as told by a gentleman in Washington, not long ago, that he was travel- 
ling in a county not n hundred miles from this place, and overtook one of 
our citizens on horseback, with, perhaps, a bag of hay for a saddle, without 
stirrups, and the leading line for a bridle, and he said : ' Stranger, whose 
liouse is tliat?' *It is mine,' was the reply. They came to another. 
"Whose house is that?' *Mine, too, stranger.' To a third: 'And whose 
liouse is that ?' * That's mine, too, stranger ; but don't suppose that I'm 
ao darned poor as to own all the land about here.' " 

But more to the purpose is the following statement of " the 
Tenerable Edmund EuflSn," President of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society. 

* "A gang of slaves on a farm will increase to four times their original 
number in thirty or forty years. If a- farmer is only able to feed and 
maintain his slaves, their increase in value may double the whole of his 
capital originally invested in farming before he closes the term of an ordi- 
nary life. But few farms are able to support this increasing expense, and 
«l80 furnish the necessary supplies to the family of the owner; whence 
'Very many owners of large estates, in lands and negroes, are throughout 
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their Uvea itjn pixit in enjoj ibci coraforta of life, or to iiicm' Ihe piprasa 
ueuessuy to improve tlicii uaprofita,ble futmiug, A mun su sltuntcd mil 
be said to be a slave: to hia owu slaves. If the ovrncr is Jnduiilrioije ud 
frugal, be nuiy be ubie b) BU[q>ort the increasing nuiDbeTB of liie sliiim,tsd 
to bequttulli them undiminiRliiHl to his citildren. But the income iif tc* 
persons ini-'renses aa fast as tlieir aiavee, and, if not, tbe consequDnca niBl 
be that aorne of thGm will bo sold, tbut tbe others ma; be euppurtud, Hi 
tlia sale of more ia peilinps ftftcmardB oompelled to pay debit inoumd in 
striving to put off tLat dreaded oltenuitive. The slave ol finl ulmxt 
staivea his master, and at loft ia oaten b; hini — at least, be is eiuhiingid 
for his valne in food '' 

A large proportion of the negroes sold to these Sonth- 
weatem planters, then, had probably been bought by traden st 
forced sales in the older States, sales forced by merchanlfl yAxt 
had supplied the previous owners of the negroes, and who 
had given them credit, not on account of the productive 
value of their property as then situated, but in view of ita 
ca.sli value for sale, that is, of the value which it wouU 
realize when applied to cotton on the new soils of the Sont 

WCtit. 

The plan(«rB of the South-west are then, in fiwt, BUppljiog 
the deficit of Eastern production, taking their pay alinort 
entirely in negroes. The free West fills the deficit of ^ 
tree Eastern cereal production, but takes its pay in the miin- 
fiictured goods, the fish, the oil, the butter, and the impo 
tions of the free East, 

Virginia planters owning twenty to forty slaves, and ni 
nally worth as many thousand dollars, often seem t 
generously ; but according to Northern standards, I do l( 
think that the comforts and advantages for a rationally iiapl 
life, which they possess, compare with those of the a 
of Northern farmerB of half that weaJth. When theyl 
they must be either supplying slaves for the new cotton firf 
or hving on credit— credit based on nn anticipation of Bopj 
ing that market. 
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Of course it cannot be maintained that no one, while living 
at the South, is actually richer from the eflGBcts of the cotton 
demand. There are a great many very wealthy men at the 
Sonth, and of planters, as well as land dealers, negro dealers, 
and general merchants, but, except in or near those towns 
which are, practically, colonies of free labour, having constant 
direct communication and intimate relationship with free 
countries, the wealth of these more fortunate people secures 
to them but a small proportion of the advantages which 
belong to the same nominal wealth anywhere in the Free 
States, while their number is so small that they must be 
held of no account at all in estimating the condition of the 
people, when it is compared with the number of those who are 
exceedingly destitute, and at whose expense, quite as much 
as at the expense of their slaves, the wealth of the richer class 
has been accumulated. 

This cannot be rightly deemed extravagant or unjust lan- 
guage. I should not use it if I did not feel satisfied that it 
was warranted, not only by my own personal observations, 
but by the testimony of persons whose regard for the pride 
of the South, whose sympathy with wealthy planters, and 
whose disposition not to underrate the good results of slavery, 
if not more sincere than mine, is more certain not to be 
doubted. I quote, for instance, a single passage from the 
observations of Mr. Bussell, an English gentleman, who, 
travelling with a special view of studying the agricultural 
condition and prospects of the country, was, nevertheless, so 
much limited in time that he was obliged to trust in a great 
degree to the observations of planters for his facts. 

'*In tiayellmg through a fertile district in any of the Sonthem States, 
the appearance of things forms a great contrast to that in similar districts in 
the Free States. During two days' sail on the Alahama river from Mobile 
to Montgomery, I did not see so many houses standing together in any one 
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Bpot m canld bo digiiifitd with tLe oppclUfion of yillaeo :• Init I omy p». 
ii:l)1; have puaeed sumu at nigbt. Ttii^re were miuij placra nbere cuRun 
was abipped and provisiuua neiR Isailed, still there weie uo aigm of cntci- 
prise to indicate tliul we were id t)ie Leart of a rich cotton ri?gion. ■ • * 
The plaiiten iiuppl; themselveB dirGCtly tlirongh agunts in the brgii 
tuVfilB, and cumparutiyelj little of the money diawn fur the cotton crop 'm 
ipcnt in the Southern Slates. HaDj of Die plniilErs spend thdr incomra 
b; trafelling with tlieii fumilieB in ilia Northern StutoB or in Europe dnnni: 
•ho summer, and n large anin ia required to pay the liog-raiaer in Otuo, 
the mule-breeder in Kcatuoky,unLl.BbOTe all, tlie Nortlit>ru capitoligte ttlia 
hnr« vnst aunia of money an mortgago ovi-r t)ie estates. Dr. Cloud, On 
tditoT of OiB Cotton I'Uml [Alabama], assured mo that Biter all llioae itciua 
ore p»id oat of llio money roeeived for the whole cotton crop and mgu 
oropB of the Suiith. tjAire did not renmin oue-fburth part of it to be spent 
in the Suutlifrti Stales. Hence, the Slave States soon obtain a cmnpuB- 
tively statiiinary condition, and. furlhcr, tlie pn^ress they make is in 
proportion to tlie incrvBee of frecmuu. whose labour is lundered oonipi- 
rotively uiiproduotiTe, seeing that the must fertile land is ocoiqiiaij by 
BlaTeholdtra."t 

I qne^stioaed the agent of a Urge land speculation in 
Mississippi, a Southerner by birth, with regard to the enccea 
of small farmers. In reply he made the following state 
allowing me to take notea of it, understanding they v 
pubUcation :— 



men without capital, 
cres of land, ut from tl 
» pay in one, two, and tl 



" Tlie majority of our purchoeeca 
such we uaua'ly sell one huudred t 
time dollars an acre, the agrecau 

made when diic, and much tlie largest proportion of thisclaas lail e 
pay their inleresl punctually. Many fail alLi^lher, and quit thdr b 
in about ten years. When crops are generaily good, and planten in 
sanie aeighbanrhood make seren bales to a hand, poor people will M 

malic OTi-r two bales, witli tlieir whole family. There is 

' uuuuty, for instance. We sold him one hundred and sixty di 

land in lSi3. He baa a, family of good-aised boys — young m 

* Mr. lEuaell uus the Inngiisgc of l^gUnd. There aiv hveihI 
Jioutn un thin rirer hank, the inhBbitiints of which waald cauader it an ii 
thry >hiiiild hnr such a humble term as " ciHige " appliod to their pi 
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ten years he Jns never able to pay his interest He sold from two to four 
bales a year, but he did not get mucli for it, ^nd after taking out the cost of 
bagging and rope, and ginning and pressing, he scarcely ever had two hun- 
dred dolhirs a year coming to him, of which he had to pay his store bills, 
chiefly for coffee and molasses, sometimes a little clotliing— some years 
none at all.. Q^hey made their own cloth mostly in the house, but bought 
sheeting sometimes. He has made one payment on the principal, from a 
sale of hogs. Almost the only poor people who have kept up to their 

agreement have been some near , since the cotton factory was started 

there. It is wonderful what a difference that has made, though it*s but a 
picayune affair. People who liave no negroes in this country generally 
raise com enough to bread them through the year, and have hogs enough 
ranging in the swamps to supply them with bacon. They do not often 
buy anything except coffee and molasses and tobacco. They are not 
generally drunkards, but the men will spend all the money they may have 
and get gloriously drunk once or twice a year, at elections or at court 
time, when tliey go to the county town. I think that two bales of cotton 
a year is as much as is generally made by people who do not own negroes. 
They are doing well if they net over fifty dollars a year from their labour, 
besides supplying themselves with com. A real smart man, who tends his 
crop well, and who knows how it ought to be managed, can make five 
bales, almost always. Five bales are worth two hundred and fifty dollars, 
but it's very rare tliat a white man makes that. They have not got the right 
kind of tools, and they don't know how. Their crops are never half tended. 
If folks generally tended their crops as some do, there would be more than 
twice as much cotton raised as there is.'' 

With regard to the enlargement of estates hy successful 
planters, having stated what were my impression^, the same 
gentleman rephed that I was entirely right, and gave an 
instance, as follows, from his personal knowledge : — 

•* J. B. moved into county within my recollection. He has bouglit 

oat, one after another, and mainly since 1850, more than twenty small 
landowners, some of them small slaveholders, and they have moved away 
from the vicinity. I do not know how many negroes he has now, but 
several hundred, certainly. His surplus must have averaged twenty 
thousand dollars a year for several years, and, as far as I know, the whole 
is expended in purchasing negroes or land. He spends no money for 
anything else in the county, I am sure. It is a common thing to hear a man 
say, * J. B. has bought up next to me, and I shall have to quit soon.' He 
never gets the land alongside of a man that within two yejirs he does not 
buy him out. In the last ten years I know of but one exception, and ihat 
is a man who has shot two of B.'s niggers who were stealing his com. 

X 2 
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Th)< man swiiira he won't Bell at ntiy price, and tliat be will shoot u 
J, B.'e ni^gerB wbom he catohea coming on his place. ~ 
afraid uf him, and let Lim aloua. J. R niJl pay more fbr land U 
worth to onvbody else, imd his neiroeB are anch thjereg that » 
can lire in comfort on anv place adjaining one of hia. There ai 
other men in the county who arc eoQBliuilly buying n 
there. The white [wputution of the connly ib diminiBhing, and the tn 
the place [the conn^ town] is not so good as it was ten yeora ago." 

The following is an extract from a letter writtoi I 
iTorthj fanner of IllinoiB, whose HEinie and address is in 4 
possesaion, and who is deemed by those who have kntrwnlu 
for many years a sound trustworthy man :— 

" What might ba mode uf this oountry if the people iieie &ee, Mtd tha 
labourer everywhere owned tlie Ibdi!, one may Epecaiate upon; andwheii 
be Bees the homes of YonkeeH wbo go thither often with amall meona,illd 
make old wutn-aut plarea bloesom and bloom, he begins to auBpeet llwt 
there !a sometbin^in men as well UB in climate. 

" I now come lo spenk of tlje wealth of the people of the Stmth-w 
SliiVB Slutea, and, tor fear I nuiy bo thought to uinggeratc, I here a 
will not tell tlie whole truth. I'll keep some back fm anulbir ti 
Vow, men who go through on boatii ond mn, and slop in eitiea and If 
hotels, know notiiing la what I do— I who bsTe gone uniong the p< 
every cIosb. I who liBve stayed with tliem hundreds of nights, Bnndayidl 
all, and gone t^i meetings and IVolica, and travelled hours in the w 
wliere sometimes there was a road, and sometimes uol, trying to fi 
place to stay over niglit — anil, liavitig visited more than a thousand p 
tations, and slept and eat in J know not bow man; hovels, and talked '4 
tliem nil, and, if I choose, can talk precisely as they do, and tbe; w 
suspect I was bom up North — I say, I tliink 1 ought to know son 
about them. 

" The imprcBsiou which one gets on going Sonth is the geneis] dilajA 
tiou or corulcsaaeaa wldch appears, even upon some of the beat p 
tiona. The uioe wliite houaca no common nt tlie North, even in llw 
r::moleat agricultural districts, with green blinds, witli clean door'yards. 
ami well-kept sljrubbery, attuf; barns, green mcudoWB. and comer school' 
houacB. ure nowhere seen. Tlie fiimitm« ot the houBea ia of the cffl tt- 
moncBt description ; and to make aliort work with it, I estimute tbki tl 
ore not decent chairs enough in the whole 8ontb to ( 
eaeli hmily. For there ore toHlay, and tliere buvc been 
more than ten years past, more thun 30,0U0 people i 
have not a foot of land or a bit of work to do. I am b; 
and not of negroes at all. A bushel of oom-mnol, n udo of baomb a) 
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little ooflTee, will be all that a family of this class can cvor expect to get 
beforehand, and it is often they get neither coffee nor bacon. If they 
have a cow, and she * comes up,' they may have milk, but as for butter, 
some have heard of it, some have seen it, few have eaten it. And the fact 
IB, many, yes, many who own from two to five slaves, are little better off. I 
stayed with a man who had fifteen slaves and 400 acres of land, where ho 
bad lived forty years, and his house was not worth fifty cents ; what my 
tare was you may guess. I have seen hundreds of families living in log 
cabins, ten or twelve feet square, where the children run around as naked 
as ever they were bom, and a bedstead or chair was not in the house, and 
never will be. I have seen the children eat wheat and grass, growing 
in the field. I have seen them eat dirt. I saw children here on my 
own place, in Southern Illinois, last year, eat dirt, they were so hungry. 
Southern Dlinois has been a city of refuge for the poor people of the Slave 
States. Folks thought Humboldt told a big story when he g^ve an ac- 
count of the clay-eating Indians of South America. Of course where 
poverty is so general, and where the slaves are few, the slaves cannot fare 
much worse than their masters. It is generally said by the people of the 
Slave States that they prefer com bread, but, place the two kinds before 
them, and you will see which tliey like best. No class of people like 
com bread, and no people, as a general thing, are worth much who can get 
notliing else. 

** For the most part, the people of these regions manufacture all their 
every-day clothing, and their garments look as though they were made 
for no other purpose than to keep them warm and to cover their nakedness ; 
beauty of colouring and propriety in fitting are little regarded. Every 
man who is not rich is a shoemaker. Blacksmith -shops are innumerable, 
and yet I have sent a boy over eighty miles from si i op to shop, and then 
did not get a horse shod. Men call themselves gunsmiths, but they only 
stock guns. There are carpenters, and cabinet-makers, and chair-makers, 
and all this working badly witli poor tools. The smn is, there is no real 
discipline of mind among them, no real ingenuity, no education, no com- 
fortable houses, no good victuals, nor do they know how to cook ; and when 
I go among them, what troubles me most is, they have no grass, no clover^ 
HO hay. 

** And yet, as fine and well-disposed men, and as anxious to improve, are 
to be found in the South-western States as are to be found anywhere. 
They are as honest as men ever are, and they-will treat a stranger the best 
they know how. The trouble is, the large slaveholders have got all the 
good land. There can be no schools, and if the son of a poor man rises 
above his condition there is no earthly chance for liim. He can only hope 
to be a slave^lriver, for an office is not his, or be must leave and go to a Free 
State. Were (here no Free States, the wh>te people of the SofUh wofdd to- 
day be slaves." 
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I will here call upon jnst one more witness, whose e 
I cite at thia point, not merely tecanae, in very few v 
having reference to the very heart of the planter's pro 
it practically endorses all I have said, but for another r 
which will presently appear. 

First OS to the non-alaveholdera : — 

'■ I RCQ not BWarij tliat the relnlive mimlier of these two n', 
been aacertniaed in aaj of the StatCB, but I am aatisfled that the a 
Hlayeliolders far outnnmber the alayeholdera, perhaps by three b 
In the more Boolhem portion of thia tegion [' the ^o^th-weBt,' of wldB 
HiniaBippi is tliu centre], tho non-slHTe holders possess geceratlj but ye 
small meanB, and the land irtuch Ibc; possess is almost uoiTersalljpii 
Mill so aterjie that a scunty subEieteucs is all that can be derived fr 
cultivation, and the more fertile snil, being in the hands of the alaveho 
mustevur roDiBia oat of the power of Ihose who have none 
ILunenttosaythatlhave observed of late years that an evident deteriodi 
tioa is taking place in this part of tlie population, the younger portim of 
it being loss edueated, less induslrioos, and. in every point of view. leg>i«- 
spectnble than their anoealorB." — J. O. B. De Bow, ifeioiAreea of Ote BmOi 
and Weit, vol. ii. p. 106- 

Again as to the cotton-plantera and slaveholders :- 

" If oliB unncqnainled with tho condition of the South-weet 
that the cotUin-growing district alone had aold the crop for fifty iniiliM' 
dollara for tlie bat twenty years be would naturally conclude tliat Ihit 
most be the richest community in the world. • • • But what would 
be Ills siuprise wlien told tiiat so far from living in palaces, many of thCH 
planters dwell in liabilaliona of the most primitive constiuetion, and 
BO inarl^ficially built as to be incapable of defiioding the inmates from : 
winds and ruins uf heaven. That inatcad of any arlLBticsl impmvt 
this rude dwelling was sunoLinded by cotton fields, or proliobly by 
enhausled. washed into gullioE. and abandoned; tliat inbtcad of 
tlie navigable streams remain unimproved, to the great detrimenll 
transportation i that the cooimon roads of tbe cotmtry were scarcely 
ikhle ; that tlie ediflues erected for the purposes of lenmiLig and reli 
were frequently huilt of loga and covered [roofed] with boards, 
Db Bo>r, JiaoarcBi of the 8ouOi, vol. ii. p. US. 
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Do a majority of Northern working men dwell in habita- 
tions having no more elements of comfort, even taking differ- 
ence of climate into consideration, than Mr. De Bow ascribes 
to the residences of the slaves' owners ? No Northern man 
can for a moment hold such an opinion. What, then, 
becomes of the theory by which the planters justify slavery 
to themselves and recommend it to us? If the ennobling 
luxuries which the institution of slavery secm'es to the 
" superior class," and by which it is supposed to be " qualified 
for the higher duties of citizenship," are, at the most, sugar, 
instead of molasses, in its coffee ; butter, with its pone ; 
cabbage, with its bacon, and two sheets to its bed — and the 
traveller who goes where I travelled, month after month, 
with the same experience, cannot help learning to regard 
these as luxuries indeed, — iLJLfiififidDm from sordid and petty 
cares," and ** leisure for intellectual pursuits," means a con- 
dition approaching in comfort that of the keeper of a light- 
ship on an outer bar, what is the exact value of such words 
as "hospitality," " generosity," and "gallantry?" What is 
to be understood fix)m phrases in such common use as " high 
toned," "well bred," "generous," "hospitable," and soon, 
when used in argument to prove the beneficence of slavery 
and to advocate its extension ? 

From Be Bow's Review. 

•* Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, after signalizing himself by two very 
wordy volumes, abounding in bitterness and prejudice of every sort, and 
misrepresentations upon t)ie ' Seaboard Slave States,* finding how profitable 
such literature is in a pecuniary point of view, and what a run is being made 
upon it thoughout the entire limits of abolitiondom, vouchsafes us now 
another volume, entitled a * Journey through Texas, or a Saddle-trip on the 
South-western Frontier/ Here, again, the opportunity is too tempting to be 
resisted to revile and abuse the men and the society whose open hospita- 
lity he undoubtedly enjoyed, and whom we have no doubt, like every other 
of his tribe travelling at the South, he found it convenient at the time to 
flatter and approve. We have now grown accustomed to this, and it is not 




nt bU flurprislng (bat here and there it ih producing its efleot in loiii 
violant eiliibitioii of feeling like that diapliiyed bj our worthy old Eotlrf 
Dr, Brewer, oE Munlgomery couuty, Murjland, who peraiateutlj' raftua, i 
tttl occMiolifl, to allow a. Yankee even to irogg liia fields, or like that ol 
John Baudolph, who said in the Houee, 'Hr. Speaker. I would 
□oe of toy servants to buy as much aa a tocil-honi fxom od< 
jeoplo.' • • • 

"Bomowliat farther on, tlie pnrtieH rust fer the night. *For tide 
charge was $1.25 each person, including hroskfast and horse-feed, 
the end of evuiy pufte or two oar tonriat repeals these grOwlingB 
the onDrmous emotions. It is tlia refrain &oni one cover of tlie book to 
the other. What a series of martyrdomB, Could suoh a journey byaiij 
ponibillt; hn made ' to pay ?' Perhaps, frieail tmveller. you have heiid of 
(he lavish liuspitiLlity of thu South, and iinogined tliet people there moved 
out upon the high mid for tlje sole purpose of sharing the socii: 
gentlemen, like youraulf, conld furois)!, believing every snivul 
aot of speciftl providence 1 When you offered to pay the w 
Bed Eiver, and ' feared she whs offended by your offoring her money: 
her hoapitoli ty,' yoa puid tlio highest compliment to the Booth ; for hsM 
knows you would bftve had uo suoh apprehension on th 
Connecticut." 



I cannot but be gratified that so much importance shoi 
have been attached to my earlier volumes as to induce tl 
Superintendent of the Census to devote to their consideratia 
a leading article in the first eoonomico-poUtical review of i 
country ; and I can feel nothing bat regret that he ahoold ^ 
obliged to attribute to an unworthy motive even those of n 
labours the result of which he does me the honour t 
nate aa valuable and trustworthy. I have often had o 
to refer to Mr. De Bow, and, I believe, have always doney 
in a manner consistent with the respect which I feel for ti 
chws of men among whom he has had the honourable ambits 
to rank himself. That a man, while occupying 
which properly belongs to the most able and just-min 
statistician in the country, should think it proper to i 
under his own name in the manner of which the a 
trnct^ are . a sample, about a work which assumes to i 
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calmly and methodically, the result of a personal study of the 
condition of the people of a certain State, is a note-worthy 
circumstance in illustration of the present political history of 
our country. I cite them now, however, chiefly to show what 
need there is for a discussion upon which I propose to enter, 
myself, little farther than is necessary to enable me to clearly 
set forth certain facts iq their more important significance, the 
right of publishing which can hardly be denied me, in view 
of the insinuations made by Mr. De Bow, who in this follows 
what has got to be a general custom of Southern reviewers and 
journalists towards travellers with whose expressed judgments 
upon any matter observed within the slave States they differ. 
There are numerous homes in the South the memory of which 
I cherish tenderly. There are numbers of men in the South 
for whom I have a warm admiration, to whom I feel grateful, 
whose respect I wish not to lose. There are others for whom 
I have a quite different feeling. Of a single individual of 
neither class have I spoken in these two volumes, I believe, 
by his true name, or in such a maimer that he could be re- 
cognized, or his home pointed out by any one who had not 
been previously familiar with it and with him, being, as a 
rule, careful to so far differ from the actual order of the 
events of my journey in narrating them, that facts of private 
life could not be readily localized. From this rule I do not 
intend now to depart further than is necessary to exhibit the 
whole truth of the facts to which I have referred, but since 
the charge of ingratitude and indelicacy is pubhcly made 
against me, as it has frequently been of late against better 
men on similar grounds, I propose to examine those grounds 
in the light of certain actual experiences of myseK and others, 
and let it be judged whether there must always exist a pe- 
culiar moral obligation upon travellers to be mealy-mouthed 
as to the habits of tho })eople of the South, either on accoimt 
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of hocj.itality or in reciprocatioii of the delicate resenre ^ibidi, 
from the tenor of Hr. De Bow's remarks, it might he sap- 
posed wa.s hahitnallv exercised in the Sonth with regard to 
t]ie habits of their own people. These experiences shall be 
b^th sjxjcial and general. What inmiediatelj follows is of 
the former class, bnt, in the end, it will be fonnd to have a 
general significance. 

On a hot mumin;; in Jnly a Northern traveller left the 
town of Lynchburg, the chief market-town of Virginia tobacco, 
and rode eastwardly towards Farmville. Suddenly takea 
severely ill, and no hoiLse being in sight, he tnmed ifrom the 
roa<l into the shade of the wood, dismounted, reclined against 
a sturdy trunk, to^>k an anodyne, which he fortunately had 
with him, and at length found rehef in sleep. Late in the 
day he awoke, somewhat recovered, but with a sharp head- 
ache and much debilitated. He managed, however, to mount, 
and rode slowly on to find a shelter for the night. In half 
an hour the welcome sight of an old plantation mansion 
greet<-»d liLs eyes. There was a large court, with shade trees 
and slirubberv between the road and the house, and in the 
comer of tliis court, fiicing the road, a small warehouse or 
barn, in and around which were a number of negroes moving 
casks of tol>acco. A white man, evidently their owner, was 
superintending their labour, and to him the traveller appUed 
for lodging for the night. 

** We don't take in strangers." 

The traveller informed the planter of his illness and in- 
ability to ride further. 

" You'll have to try to ride as fer as the next house, sir ; 
we don't take in travellers here," was the reply. 

" Eeally I don't feel able. I should not like to put you 
to inconvenience, sir, but I am weak and faint. My horse, 
too, has eaten nothing since early in the morning." 
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" Sorry for yon, but we have no accommodation for tra- 
vellers here," was the only reply, and the planter stepped to 
the other side of a tobacco cask. 

The tmveller rode on. About half an hour afterwards he 
came in Sight of another house. It was at a distance from 
the road, and to reach it he was obliged to let down and put 
up again three diflferent sets of fence-bars. The o^vner was 
not at home, and his wife said that they were not accustomed 
to take in strangers. " It was not fer to the next house," 
she added, as the traveller hesitated. 

He reached, at length, the next house, which proved to 
be the residence of another large tobacco planter, who sat 
smoking in its verandah, as the traveller rode near and made 
his petition. 

" We don't take in travellers," was again his answer. 

The sick man stated his special claims to kindness, and the 
planter good-naturedly inquired the particulars, asked how 
jEar he had ridden, where he got his horse and his dog, whither 
he was bound, and so On (did not ask where he was bom or 
what were his poHtics). The traveller again stated that he 
was ill, unable to ride further, and begged permission to 
remain for the night under the planter's roof, and again the 
planter carelessly repUed that they didn't take in travellers ; 
anon, asked how crops were looking farther west, and talked 
of guano, the war news, and the prospect for peaches. It 
became dusk while the traveller Hngered, and the negroes 
came in with their hoes over their shoulders from the fields 
across the road, but the planter continued chatting and 
smoking, not even oflfering the traveller a cigar, till at length 
the latter said, " If you really cannot keep me to-night, I 
must go on, sir; I cannot keep my horse much longer, I 
fear." 

" It is not fjEur to the next house." 



" But I have already called at three, houses to-night, mt." 

" Well, yoa see, since the railroad was done, people here 

f^Ion't reckon to take in tmvetlers as they once did. So few 

come along tliey don't find their nceoimt in being ready for 

The traveUec asked for a drink of water, whicli a negl 
brought in a calabash, bade good night to the planter, an 
rode on through the woods, Ni<^ht presently set in; tb 
road crossed a swamp and waa difficult to follow, and Gl 
more than an boar he rode on — seeing no house — witho? 
stopping. Then crossing water, he deliberated whether Ii 
should not bivoiiac for the night where he was. He tuM 
with him a few biscuits and some dried figs. He had m 
eaten hitherto, hoping constantly to come fa> a habitatia 
where it might happen be could get a cup of tea, of whid 
he felt more particularly in need. He stopped, took som 
nourishment, tiie first lie had tasted in fifteen hours, ag 
taking also a little brandy, gained strength and courage lii 
continue his journey, A bright light soon cheered him, aU 
after a time he made hia way to a large white hoose, in thl 
rear of which was an old negro woman stirring the conteal 
of a caldron which stood over the fire, by which he hai 
been guided. The old ^voman had the appearance of 4 
house servant, and he requested her to ask her master if hi 
would favour him with lodging for the night. 

" Her master did not take in travellers," she said, " besidee^ 
he was gone to bed ;" and she stirred on, hardly looking at 
the traveller till be put his band in his pocket, and, holding 
forth silver, said — 

" Now, aunty, mind what I tell you. Do you go in to 
yoTir master, and say to him, ' There is a gentleman ontsido 
who says he is sick, and that hia horse is tired and has htJUl 
nothing to eat to-day ; that he is a stranger and haa 1 
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beniglited, don't know the roads, is not well enongh to ride 
farther, and wants to know if yon won't be so kind as to let 
him stay here to-night.' " 

" Yes, massa, I'll tell him ; 'twon't do no good, though, and 
he'll be almighty cross." 

She went in, returned after a few minutes, seized her paddle, 
and began stining before she uttered the words — 

" Says yer ken go on to de store, he reckon." 

It was after ten o'clock when the traveller reached the 
next house. It stood close upon the road, and the voice of a 
woman answered a knock upon the door, and, in reply to the 
demand, said it was not &r to the store, and she reckoned 
they accommodated travellers thera 

Finally, at the store, the traveller succeeded in getting 
admittance, was comfortably lodged and well entertained by 
an amiable family. Their kindness was of such a character 
that he felt, in the position of an invited guest, unable to 
demand and unwilling to suggest any unvolunteered service. 
There was no indication that the house was an inn, yet the 
traveller's experience left him little room to hesitate to offer 
money, nor was there the slightest hesitation on the part of the 
storekeeper in naming the amount due for the entertainment he 
had, or in taking it. 

If the reader will accept the traveller's judgment of himself, 
he will assume that there was nothing in his countenance, his 
dress, his language, or his bearing, by which he could readily 
be distinguished from a gentleman of Southern birth and edu- 
cation, and that he was not imagined to be anything else, 
certainly not on his first inquiry, at any one of the planta- 
tions where he was thus refused shelter. 

So far as this inhospitality (for this is, I think, what even 
the Southern reader will be inclined to call it) needed explana- 
tion, it was supposed to be sufficiently given in the fact that 
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the rop;ion had, l^y the recent oonstraction of a railroad 
throu«;h it, uppruxiiiiated the condition of a well-settled and 
organized community, in which the moyements of travelleiB 
are so systematized, tliat the business. of providing for their 
wants, as a matter of pecuniary profit, can no longer be made 
a mere supplement of another business, but becomes a distinct 
occui)ati()n. 

TliiR, thon, but a small part of the whole land being thus 
afiected by i-ailroads, was an exception in the South. True ; 
but what is the rule to which this is the exception ? 

Mr. De Bow says, that the traveller would have had no 
approhension that the offer of money for chance entertainment 
for the night furnished him at a house on the banks of the 
Connecticut, would give offence ; yet in the Connecticut valley, 
among pcai)le having no servants, and not a tithe of the no- 
mimil woiiltli of tlie Iicd River planter, or of one of these Vir- 
giniii i)lantera, such has been a frequent experience of the same 
tnivoUor. Nor lias lie over, wlicn calling benighted at a house, 
anywhere in tlie Stat<i of Connecticut, far from a public-house, 
('scai)ed Inking invited with cordial frankness to enjoy such 
aceommodiition as it allbrded ; and this, he is fully convinced, 
without any thought in the majority of oases of pecuniary 
rcmunenition. In several instances a remuneration in money 
has been refused in a manner which conveyed a reproof of the 
offer of it as indeliciite ; and it thus happens that it was a 
common experience of that, of the possibility of which Mr. De 
Bow is unalJe to conceive, that led in no small degree to the 
hesitation upon which this very comment was made. 

This simple faith in the meanness of the people of the 
North, and especially of New England, is no eccentricity of 
Mr. De Bow's. It is in accordance with the general tone of 
literature and of conversation at the South, that penuriousness, 
disingenuousness, knavish cunning, :ant, cowardice, and 
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hypomsy are assumed to be the prevailing traits by which 
they are distinguished from the people of the Sonth — not the 
poor people of New England from the planters of the South, 
but the people generally from the people generally. Not the 
tone of the political literature and of the lower class of the 
South, but of its wealthy class, vefy generally, really of its 
** better class." Mr. De Bow is himself the associate of 
gentiemen as weU informed and a« iiee from narrow prejudices 
as any at the South. No New England man, who has 
travelled at the South, would be surprised, indeed, if, at a 
table at which he were a guest, such an assumption as that of 
Mr. De Bow should be apparent in all the conversation, and 
that the gist of it should be supposed to be so well understood 
and generally conceded, that he could not be annoyed 
thereat. 

I need hardly say that this reference to Mr. De Bow is 
continued, not for the purpose of vindicating the North any 
more than myself from a mistaken criticism. I wish only to 
demonstrate how necessary it must soon be to find other 
means for saving the Union than these commonplace flatteries 
of Southern conceit and apologies for Southern folly, to which 
we have not only become so accustomed ourselves, as to hardly 
believe our eyes when we are obliged to meet the facts (as 
was my own case), but by which we have so successfully im- 
posed upon our friends, that a man like Mr. De Bow actually 
supposes that the common planters of the teeming and sunny 
South, are, as a rule, a more open-handed, liberal, and hospi- 
table class than the hard-working fimners of the bleak and 
sterile hills of New England ; so much so, that he feels war- 
ranted not merely in stating facts within his personal know- 
ledge, illustrating the character of the latter and arguing the 
causes, but in incidentally referring to their penuriousness as a 
matter of proverbial contempt. Against this mistake, which, 
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I doubt not, is accomplishing constant mischief to our nation, 
I merely oppose the facts of actual experience. I wish to do 
so with tnie respect for the good sense of the South. 

Prosentiug mysell', and known only in the character of a 
chance traveller, most likely to be in search of health, enter- 
tainment, and information ; usually taken for and treated as a 
Southerner, until I stated that I was not one, I journeyed 
nearly six months at one time (my second journey) through the 
South. During aW. tliis journey, I came not oftener than 
once a week, on an average, to pubhc-houses, and was thus 
generally forced to seek lodging and sustenance at private 
houses. Often it was refused me ; not unfrequently rudely 
refused. But once did I meet with what Northern readers 
could suppose Mr. Do Bow to mean by the term (used in the 
same article), "free road-side hospitaUty." Not once with 
the shghtest appearance of what Noah Webster defines hospi- 
tality — the " practice of receiving or entertaining strangers 
witliout reward." 

Only t^^ice, in a journey of four thousand miles, made in- 
dependently of public conveyances, did I receive a night's 
lodging or a repast from a native Southerner, without having 
the exact price in money wliich I was expected to pay for it 
stated to me by those at whose hands I received it. 

If what I have just narrated had been reported to me 
before I travelled in the manner I did in my second journey 
at the South, I should liave had serious doubts of either the 
honesty or the sanity of the reporter. I know, therefore, to 
what I subject myself in now giving my own name to it. I 
could not but hesitate to do this, as one would be cautious in 
acknowledging that he believed himself to have seen the sea- 
serpent, or had discovered a new motive power. By drawing 
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ont the confidence of other travellers, who had chanced to 
move through the Sonth in a manner at all similar, however, 
I have had the satisfaction of finding that I am not altogether 
sohtary in my experience. Even this day I met one fresh 
from the South-west, to whom, after due approach, I gave the 
ajiide which is the text of these observations, asking to be 
told how he had found it in New England and in Mississippi. 
He replied . 

•' During four winters, I have travelled for a biusiness purpose two 
months each winter in Mississippi. I have generally spent the night at 
bouses with whose inmates I had some previous acquaintance. Where I 
had business transactions, especially where debts were due to me, which 
could not be paid, I sometimes neglected to o£fer payment for my night's 
lodging, but in no other case, and never in a single instance, so far as I 
cjan now recollect, where I had offered payment, has there been any hesi- 
tation in taking it. A planter might refrain from asking payment of a 
traveller, but it is universally expected. In New England, as far as my 
limited experience goes, it is not so. I have known New England farmers' 
wives take a small gratuity after lodging travellers, but always with appa- 
rent hesitation. I have known New England farmers refuse to do so. I 
have had some experience in Iowa ; money is there usually (not always) 
taken for lodging travellers. The principal difference between the custom 
at private houses there and in Alabama and Mississippi being, tliat in 
Iowa the farmer seems to carefully reckon the exact value of the produce 
you have consumed, and to charge for it at what has often seemed to mo 
im absurdly low rate ; while in Mississippi, I have usually paid from four 
to six times as much as in Iowa, for similar accommodations. I consider 
the usual charges of planters to travellers extortionate, and the custom 
"the reverse of hospitable. I know of a Kentucky gentleman travelling 
&om Eutaw to Greensboro' [twenty miles] in his own conveyance. He 
was taken sick at the crossing of the Warrior River. It was nine o'clock 
fit night. He averred to me that he called at every plantation on the 
road, and stated that he was a Kentuckian, and sick, but was refused lodg- 
ing at each of them." 

This the richest connty of Alabama, and the road is lined 
vrith valuable plantations ! 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Columbus, 
Mississippi, November 24, 1856, published in the London 
Daily News. It is written by an Englishman travelling (ox 
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commercial purpo^'OK, and tells what he has learned by ex- 
perience of the ciL^tom of the countiT : 

* It iri custoiimry in truveUiii>; through thin country, where towns are 
few and tixuriid bcurco and vile, to btop ut the planters' Louses along the 
rood, and pay for your bed uud bourd in the morning just as if you had 
stayed at uii inn. Tiie custom is ruther repugnant to our Old World notions 
of liospitdity, but it appeard to me an excellent one for both tlie host and 
his ^uest. The one feels less bored by demands upon his kindness, as soon 
as it eeascH to I)o merely u kindness to comply with them, and the other 
hus no four about intruding or being troublesome when he knows lie will 
have to pay for his entcrt^iinment. It is rarely, however, that the entrfy 
can be obtaine<l into the houses of wealthy planters in this way. They 
will not be I)othcre<l by your visits, and, if you apply to them, have no hesi- 
tation in politely iiatuing you on to such of their neighbours as have less 
money or more generosity.'* 

The same ^vriter afterwards relates the following experi- 
ence : — 

" AI)out nineteen miles from Canton, I sought lodging at nightfaU at a 
snug house on the roudbidc, inhabited by an old gentleman and his two 
(Liughters, who ixxwessed no Hlaves and grew no cotton, and whose two 
KoiiH Iiad been killed in tlie Mexican war, and who, with the loudest pro- 
fessions of hospitality, cautiously refrained from giving himself any per- 
sonal trouble in 8U])i>ort of them. He informed me that there was com in 
tiie husk in an almost inaccessible loft, tlicre was fodder in an un-get-at- 
able sort of a ca«^ti in the yard, water in a certain pond about half a mile 
off, and a curr}(.'(>nib in a certidn hole in the wall. Having furnished me 
with this intelli«j:ence, ho left me to draw my own conclusions as to what 
my conduct ought to be under the circumstances." 

A naturalist, the author of a well-known standard work, 
who has made several tours of observation in the Slave 
States, lately confided to me that he believed that the popular 
report of Southern hospitahty must be a popular romance, 
for never, during all his travels in the South, had he chanced 
to be entertfiined for a single night, except by gentlemen to 
whom he was formally presented by letter, or who had pre- 
viously been under obligations to him, without paying for it 
in monoy, and to an amount quite equal to the value received. 
By the wealthier, a night's entertainment had been frequently 
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refused him, under circumstances which, as must have been 
evident to them, rendered his further progress seriously in- 
convenient. Once, while in company with a foreign natu- 
rahst — a titled man — ^he had been dining at the inn of a 
small comity-town, when a certain locally distinguished 
judge had seen fit to be eloquent at the dinner-table npon the 
advantages of slavery in maintaining a class of " high-toned 
gentlemen," referring especially to the proverbial hospitahty of 
Southern plantations, which he described as qnite a bewilder- 
ment to strangers, and nothing hke which was to be found in 
any comitry unblessed with slavery, or institutions equivalent 
to it. It so happened that the following night the travellers, 
on approaching a plantation mansion in quest of lodging, 
were surprised to find that they had fallen upon the residence 
of this same judge, who recognized them, and welcomed them 
and bade them be at home. Embarrassed by a recollection 
of his discourse of hospitahty, it was with some difficulty that 
one of them, when they were taking leave next morning, 
brought himseK to inquire what he might pay for the enter- 
tainment they had received. He was at once reheved by the 
judge's prompt response, "Dollar and a quarter apiece, I 
reckon." 

It is very true that the general custom of the South which 
leads a traveller to ask for a lodging at any private house he 
may chance to reach near nightfall, and to receive a fevour- 
able answer not merely as a favour but as a matter of business, 
is a convenient one, is one indeed almost necessary in a 
country so destitute of villages, and where, off certain 
thoroughfares of our merchants, there are so few travellers. 
It is a perfectly respectable and entirely sensible custom, but 
it is not, as is commonly represented to be, a custom of hos- 
pitality, and it is not at all calculated to induce customs of 
hospitality with the mass of qitizens. It is calculated to 
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make iiihospitality of habit and inhospitality of character tbe 
gencrtil rule ; hospitality of habit and of character the ex- 
ception. Yet the common misappUcation of the word to this 
custom is, so far as I can ascertain, the only fonndation of 
the arrogant assumption of superiority of character in this 
respect of the Southerners over ourselves — the only ground 
of the claim that slavery breeds a race of more generous and 
hospitable citizens than freedom. 

1%Q difficulty of giving anything like an intelligent and 
exact estimate of the breeding of any people or of any class 
of people is almost insurmountable, owing to the vagueness 
of the terms which must be used, or rather to the quite 
different ideas which different readers will attach to these 
terms. The very word which I have employed to designate 
my present subject has itself such a varied signification that 
it needs to be defined at the outset. I mean to employ it in 
that sense wherein, according to Webster, it covers the 
ground of "nurture, instruction, and the formation of man- 
ners." It is something more than " manners and customs," 
then, and includes, or may include, qualities which, if not 
congenital, are equally an essential part of character with 
those quahties which are Hterally in-bred of a man. Such 
qualities are mainly the result of a class of circumstances, 
of the influence of wliich upon his character and manners 
a man, or a child growing to a man, is usually unconscious, 
and of which he cannot be independent if he would. 

The general difficulty is increased in dealing with the 
people of the Slave States, because among themselves all 
terms defining social rank and social characteristics are 
applied in a manner which can be undei'stood only after con- 
siderable experience ; and also because the general terms of 
ckssification, always incomplete in their significance, &il 
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entirely with a large class of Southerners, whose manners 
have some characteristics which would elsewhere be thought 
"high bred," if they had not other which are elsewhere 
universally esteemed low and ruflSanly. 

There are undoubted advantages resulting irom the eflTects 
of slavery upon the manners of some persons. Somewhat 
similar advantages I have thought that I perceived to have 
resulted in the Free States, where a fomily has been educated 
under favourable influences in a jtontier community. There 
is boldness, directness, largeness, confidence, with the efiiBct 
of the habitual sense of superiority to most of the commu- 
nity; not superiority of wealth, and power from wealth 
merely, but of a mind well stocked and refined by such ad- 
vantages of education as only very unusual wealth, or very 
unusual individual energy, rightly directed, can procure 
in a scattered and frontier community. When to this is 
added the effect of visits to the cultivated society of denser 
communities ; when refined and polished manners are grafted 
on a natural, easy abandon ; when there is high culture with- 
out effeminacy either of body or mind, as not unfrequently 
happens, we find a peculiarly respectable and agreeable sort 
of men and women. They are the result of frontier training 
under the most &vourable circumstances. In the class 
farthest removed from this on the frontier — people who have 
grown up without civilized social restraints or encouragements 
aud always under what in a well-conditioned community would 
be esteemed great privations — happens, on the other hand, 
the most disagreeable specimen of mankind that the world 
breeds ; men of a sort almost peculiar to America and Aus- 
tralia ; border ruflians, of whom the *' rowdies " of our eastern 
towns are tame reflections. Cooper has well described the 
first class in many instances. I know of no picture of the 
latter which represents them as detestable as I have tbund them. 
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Tlie wliole South is maintained in a frontier condition by 
the system which is apologized for on the ground that it 
favours good breeding. This system, at the same time, 
tends to concentrate wealth in a few hands. If there' is 
wisdom and great care in the education of a &mily thus 
favoured, the result which we see at the North, und^ the 
circumstances I have described, is frequently reproduced. 
There are many more such fruits of frontier life at the South 
than the North, because there is more frontier life. There 
is also vastly more of the other sort, and there is everything 
between, which degrees of wealth and degrees of good fortune 
in education would be expected to occasion. The bad' breed 
of the frontier, at the South, however, is probably fer worse 
than that of the North, because the frontier condition of the 
Soutli is everywhere permanent. The child bom to-day on 
the Northern frontier, in most cases, before it is ten years old, 
will be Uving in a well organized and tolerably well provided 
community ; schools, churches, libraries, lecture and concert 
halLs, daily mails and printing presses, shops and machines 
in variety, having arrived within at least a day's journey of 
it ; being always within an influencing distance of it. There 
are improvements, and communities loosely and gradually 
cohering in various parts of the South, but so slowly, so 
feebly, so irregularly, tliat men's minds and habits are knit 
firm quite independently of this class of social influences. 

Tliere is one other cliaracteristic of the Southerner, which 
is far more decided than the diffiBrence of climate merely 
would warrant, and which is to be attributed not only 
to the absence of the ordinary restraints and means of 
discipline of more compact communities in his education, but 
unquestionably also to the readiness and safety with which, 
by reason of slavery, certain passions and impulses may be 
indulged. Every white Southerner is a person of importance ; 
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must be treated with deference. Every wish of the Sonth- 
emer is imperative ; every behef undoubted ; every hate, venge- 
ful; every love, fiery. Hence, for instance, the scandalous 
fiend-like street fights of the South. If a young man feels 
offended with another, he does not incline to a ring and a fair 
stand-up set-to, like a young EngUshman ; he will not at- 
tempt to overcome his opponent by logic; he will not be 
content to vituperate, or to cast ridicule upon him ; he is 
impelled straightway to strike him down with the readiest 
deadly weapon at hand, with as little ceremony and pretence 
of feir combat as the loose organization of the people against 
violence will allow. He seems crazy for blood. Intensity of 
personal pride — pride in anything a man has, or which con- 
nects itself with him, is more commonly evident. Hence, in- 
tense local pride and prejudice ; hence intense partisanship ; 
hence rashness and over-confidence ; hence visionary ambition ; 
hence assurance in debate ; hence assurance in society. As 
self-appreciation is equally with deference a part of what we call 
good breeding, and as the expression of deference is much 
more easily reduced to a matter of manners and forms, in the 
commonplace intercourse of society, than self-appreciation, 
this characteristic quality of the Southerner needs to be borne 
in mind in considering the port and manners he commonly 
has, and judging from them of the effects of slavery. 

It must be also considered that the ordinary occupations 
and amusements of people of moderate wealth at the North 
are seldom resorted to at the South, that public entertain- 
ments of any kind, for instance, are impracticable to a sparse 
population; consequently that where men of wealth are 
socially disposed, all intercourse with others is highly valued, 
prepared for, and made the most of. Hence, with these, 
the act of social intercourse is more highly esteemed, and 
is much more frequently carried to a nice perfection of 
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manlier than it naually is with men otherwise of correepond- 
iag education, and habits at the North. 

In a Northern community a man who ib not greatly ocwi- 
pied with private buMness is sure to become interested ffi 
(tooial enterprises and to undertake duties in them which mil 
demand a great deal of time and sti^ngth. School, tixi, 
cemetery, anylum, and church corporations ; bridge, ferry, ami 
water companies ; Hterary, scientific, art, mechanical, agri- 
cultural and beneTOlent aocieties; oil these things are 
managed chiefly by the unpaid services of gentlemen during 
hours which they can ^pare from their private interests. In 
the successful operations of such enterprises they find much 
of the satisfaction of their life. So, too, our young men, 
who are not obliged to devote their thoughts chiefly to 
bufiineBS success, are members and managers of reading rooms, 
jiublie hhranes, gymnaaiums, game clubs, boat clubs, ball 
clubs, and all sorts of clnbs, Bible classes, debating societieiSi 
military companies ; they are planting road-side trees, 01^ 
damming streams for wkating ponds, or rigging diving-boaid% 
or getting up firework displays, or private theatricals ; they 
are always doing something, uot conversing for the entertain* 
ment of the moment. Planters, the details of whose bo^oen 
fall into the hands of overseers, and young men of fortune, 
the South, have, when at home on the plantation, 
of these oocupationa. Their talents all turn into 
channels, politics and sociality ; the very paucity of societjf 
making it the more esteemed and the more caretidly used*, 
Social intercooree at the North ia a relasation &om 
ordinary bent of men's talents ; at the South, it is that ta 
which mainly their talents are bent. Hence, with men 
are otherwise on a par, in respect of natural advantages on^ 
education, the Southerner will have a higher standard 
miuuicrs than the Nortbemfr, because, with him, eocid litters 
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course is the grand resonrce to which all other possible 
occupations of his mind become subordinate. The Northerner, 
being troubled by no monotony, unquestionably too much 
neglects at present this, the highest and final art of every 
type of civilization. In making this comparison,, however, 
it must not be forgotten that it is made between men who are 
supposed to be equal in all respects, except in the possession 
of this advantage, and who are equally at leisure &om any 
necessary habitual occupation for a livelihood. 

Having conceded to the South certain elements of advan- 
tage in this respect, for a single class, it still remains to 
inquire where is the greatest weight of aJ^antage for this 
class, and for all classes of our citizens. In attempting to 
make such a general comparison, I shall begin at the bottom 
of the social ladder, and return to the class who can in a 
great degree choose how they will be occupied. 

In the North at the Bevolution we scarcely had a distinct 
dass corresponding to the lowest white class of Virginia, as 
described by Jefferson, our .labourers being less ignorant and 
coarse in their habits, and associating much more familiarly 
^th their betters. We have now a dass more nearly corre- 
sponding to it furnished by the European peasant immigra- 
tion. It is, however, a transient class, somewhat seldom 
including two generations, and, on an average, I trust, not 
one. It is therefore practically not an additional class, but, 
overlooking the aged and diseased, a supplement to our lowest 
normal class. Out of twenty Irish emigrants, landing in New 
"York, perfectly destitute, of whose history I have been 
intimately cognizant, only two, both of whom were over fifty 
years of age, have lived out five years here without beginning 
to acquire wealth and becoming superior in their ambition 
and habits to the lowest order, which I believe to include a 
majority of the whites in the plantation districts of the 
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South.* Our lowest class, therefore, has a higher standaid 
than the lowest class of the Slave States. This, I under- 
stand, is made very evident where the two come together 
at the West, as in southern niinois. The very poorest and 
lowest New England women who go there are freqnentlj 
ofi'ended by the inconsiderate radeness and coarseness of the 
women immigrating from the South, and shocked by their 
"shiftless," comfortless, vagrant habits, so much so that 
families have often removed, after having been once esta- 
blished, to escape being bored and annoyed by their Southem- 
bom neighbours. 

Iteferring to 'the lowest class. North and South, as the 
fourth, I class as third, the lowest rank in society, North ot 
South, in which regard is had by its members to the quality 
of their associates from other than moral motives, or the 
prejudices of locality, race, sectarianism, and politics. In 
othor words, that in which there is a distinct social selective- 
ness and j)ride. I think that everywhere in the Free States 
men of this class would almost universally feel their position 
damaged — be a little asliamed — if obliged to confess that they 
did not take a newspaper, or were unable to read it with a 
clear understanding of the intelligence it was intended to com- 
municate. Allusions to the main facts of American history, 
to any clause of the Bible, to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the more impoii»nt laws, State and National, would 
be understood in most cases by those whom I refer to as the 
third class in Northern society. In few fjEmuUes of this class 
would you fail to find some volumes of the English poets, 
or some works of great novelists or renowned travellers. No- 

* I fear that it must be confessed that tJiis general rule has now a multitude 
of exceptions in our larj^e towns, where, in New York, especially, we seem taking 
some; pains to form a permanent lower class. With the present g^eat and ap- 
parently permanent falling off in the European emigration it can hardlj last, 
however. 
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thing like this would you find, however, in a grade of society 
distinctly superior to the lowest at the South. 

The ratio of the number of the citizens who cannot read at 
all to the whole, appears, by the census returns, to be only 
three times larger at the South than at the North. I believe 
it to be much greater at the South than these returns in- 
dicate.* The comparative education of the third class " North " 
and of the third class " South," however, cannot be at all 
judged from these statistics, supposing them correct. Those 
who can read and who do not read, or whose reading is con- 
fined within extremely narrow limits, are a much larger 
number at the South than at the North, owing to the much 
poorer supply of books and newspapers which commerce can 
afford to put within the reach of the former. The census 
returns two million newspapers, for instance, printed annually 
in Yirginia, one hundred and fifteen miUion in New York. 
There is a post-office to every fourteen square miles in New 
York, one to forty-seven square miles in Virginia ; over five 
hundred publishers and booksellers in New York, but forty 
in Virginia. Thirty thousand volumes in public Hbraries in 
Virginia, eight hundred thousand in New York. The area 
occupied by the population of Virginia being much the largest, 
it may be inferred that with the disposition and the abihty to 
read anything in particular, the Virginian of the third class 
will have to travel more than thirty times as far as the New 
Yorker to procure it. The same proposition will hold good 
in regard to most other means of cultivation, and the third 

♦ The ratio of white illiterate to white population, per ceut., as returned, 

. / Free States, 3-36 ^ ^ 

1 Slave 8*27 native population, over twenty years old, it 

. f Free States, 4-12 ,^ 

'** 1 Slave 1723 (^^°^"^ Conipendium, pp. 152, 153). The ability to 

merely read and write may itself be of little value, but the fact of a child*s having 
had the painstaking necessary to so far instruct him is in some degree a meams of 
measuring his other inherited wealth, and thus his breeding. 



olasB of the Sotith generally has seemed to me to be as mi 
more narrow-minded, rude, coarse, "dangerous," and niiaa>i 
able, than the third class of the Free States, aa the most 
sanguine friend of popular edncation could anticipate from 
these facts. 

The greiit difference in character between the third class of 
the South and that of the North, as indicated by their re- 
apectiTe manners, is found in the much less curiosity aud 
ready intelligent interest in matters which have not an imme- 
diate personal bearing in that of the South, Apathetic care- 
leasnesB rather than simple indiflerence, or reckless incivihtj 
as to your comfort, ia what mates the low Southerner a 
disagreeable companion. It is his impertinent shrewdness 
which makes yon wish to keep the Yankee at a distance. 
The first seems without object, spiritless ; the latter keen to 
better himself, if with nothing else, with information which 
he can draw from you, and by gaining your good opinion. 

The next or second class wordd include, both North and 
South, those with whose habits and character I am meet 
familiar, and of whom I can speak with the best right 
confidence. It woidd include in New Engknd and N) 
York the better educated farmers— these owning, I shi 
say, liali' the agricultuKil land — the permanently establish^ 
mannlacturers and merchants of moderate capital ; most of 
the shopkeepers and the better-educated master mechanics 
and artisan foremen ; most of the preachexs, phj^siciaus, 
and lawyers (some ranking higher). It would correepond 
most neai'ly to what in Enghmd would be called the lowcr- 
oniddle class, but any higher grade being very ill-defined, 
existing distinctly but in few locahtios, and rarely recognized 
ea existing at all, it is in a great measure &ee from tiie 
pecuhar vulgarity of its English parallel. 

The number of those at the South who correspond 
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education and refinement of manners and habits to the average 
}f this class of the North, it will he evident, from a similar 
mode of reasoning to that before employed, must be very 
much smaller relatively, either to the territory or the whole 
white population of their respective regions. 

In the comparison commonly made by Southern writers 
between the condition of the people of a sparsely-settled 
country and another, it is usually assumed that the advan- 
tages of the latter are confined exclusively to towns, and to 
large and crowded towns. By contrasting the evils which 
concentrate in such towns with the favourable circumstances 
of localities where at least wood, water, and air are abundant, 
and com enough to support liffe can usually be got by any 
one with a little occasional labour, an argument of some 
force to ignorant people is easily presented. The advantages 
possessed by a people Uving in moderately well-occupied rural 
districts, who are even more jfree from the evils of great 
towns than their own people, are entirely overlooked by most 
Southern writers. Such is the condition, however, of more 
white people in the Free States than the whole white popula- 
tion of the Slave States. A majority of our farmers' daughters 
can walk from their dwellings to schools of a quahty such as 
at the South can be maintained not twice in five hundred 
square miles. These schools are practically a part of their 
homes. Probably, in more than half the famihes of the 
South, the children of which are instructed to the least degree 
which would be considered " respectable," among this second 
class of the North, private governesses are obliged to be 
employed, or the children must be for many years at boarding- 
schools. We aU know that the young women who go to the 
South, to meet the demand thus occasioned for home educa- 
tion, are not generally, though they mrij be in cases, our own 
most esteemed and successful instructresses; and we also 
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know from their report that their skill and labour has 
necessarily to be long chiefly employed in laying those simple 
fomidation habits of instrudabiliiy, which our Northern chil- 
dren acquire imperceptibly from association with those of the 
neighbourhood slightly in advance of them. Churches and 
the various sub-organizations centreing in them, in which 
class distinctions are much lost sight of, to the great advan- 
tage of the manners of the lower classes, and little chance 
of injury to the liigher ; Ubraries ; Uterary societies ; lecture 
arrangements ; dramatic and musical, art and scientific 
enteiiiainments, and also highly educated professional men, 
witli wliom, for various purposes, many persons are brought 
often in contact, are correspondingly more frequent at the 
North, correspondingly more accessible ; in other words, the 
advantages to be derived from them are cheaper, and so more 
influential on the manners of the people at large. 

The common opinion has been that the Southerners or 
l)Linters of the class now under consideration, are more social, 
more generous, more heartily kind and genial than Northerners. 
According to my experience, the reverse of all this is true, as 
a general rule. Families live so isolatedly at the South, that 
any S(^cial contact, out of the family, is of course much more 
eventful and stimulating than it is ordinarily at the North, 
and this accoimts for the common opinion. I could not but 
think, however, that most persons at the South looked to the 
voluntary good ofiices and conversation of others, both within 
and without their families, for their enjoyment of the world, 
much less than most at the North. It may be that when in 
towns tli(3y attach a greater value to, and are more careful to 
make use of the opportunities for social gathering afforded by 
towns, than are Northerners. In tovms they attach more 
consequence to forms, are more scrupulous in matters of 
etiquette, more lavish in expenditm-e for dress, and for certain 
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other things which ai-e the signs of luxury rather than luxury 
itself, such as plate and fency brands of wines. They make 
less show of fine art and less pretence of artistic judgmeut ; 
more of respect and regard for their associates, and of indif- 
ference or superiority to all others. 

As to manner or deportment simply, with the same impulse 
and intention, that of the Southerner wiU habitually, under 
ordinary circumstances, be best, more true, more composed, 
more dignified. I have said that the second class at the 
North is without the pervading vulgarity of the class to which 
it most nearly corresponds in England, the reason being that 
those which constitute it seldom wish or attempt to appear to 
belong to a superior class, not clearly recognizing a superior 
class. Individuals, however, very generally have a strong 
desire to be thought better informed, more ingenious, more 
witty, as well as more successful in their enterprises than 
they are, and this stamps them with a peculiar quaHty ol 
manners vulgarly called "smartness," the absence of which 
makes Southern men and women generally much more agree- 
able companions than Northerners of the same degree of 
education and accomplishments in other respects. Not but 
that snobs abound ; of these it vriU be more convenient to 
speak under the next division, however. 

The traditional " old family," stately but condescending, 
haughty but jovial, keeping open house for all comers on the 
plantations of Virginia or South CaroUna, is not wholly a myth. 

There really was something which, with some sort of pro- 
priety, could be termed a gentry in Carolina and Virginia in 
their colony days ; yet of the names which are now thought 
to have belonged to it, as descended of brave, loyal, and 
adventurous cavahers, some I once saw in London upon an 
old jfreight-list of a ship outward bound for Virginia, with the 
addition of tinker and tailor, poacher and pickpocket, all to 
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be sold for life, or a term of years, to the highest bidder whea 
they should arrive. A large majority of the fathers of Yir- 
ginia were unquestionably of this class. 

What was properly to be termed the gentry in Virginia and 
South Carolina previous to the Sevolution, was very small in 
number. A large proportion of the £unilies who composed it, 
and who remained after the Sevolution in the country (for many 
were Tories) have since passed in all their branches through a 
poverty-stricken period, very dissipating in its influence upon 
hereditary breeding, novelists and dramatic old servants to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Many of those who have re- 
tained wealth and family pride in succession to the present 
time, have undeniably, fi'om various causes, degenerated 
wofuUy in breeding. Coai-se tastes aUd brutal dispositions 
cannot be disguised under a cavalier address, and the most 
assured readiness in the established forms of polite society. 
Of the real " old femihes " which remain at all ** well bred " 
in their qualities, habits, and manners, by reason of their 
lineage, I think it will be difficult for most readers who have 
not studied the matter at all to form a suflSciently small esti- 
niiite ; call them a dozen or a hundred, what does it matter 
in a region much larger than the old German empire ? Asso- 
ciating with these are a few hundred more new or recuperated 
femilics, in which there is also the bent breeding, and in cer- 
tain few parts or districts of the South, to be defined and 
numbered without difficulty, there is a wealthy, distinct, 
generous, hospitable, refined, and accomplished first class, 
clinging with some pertinacity, although vrith too evident an 
effort, to the traditional manners and customs of an esta- 
blished gentry. 

There was a gentry in the North as well as in Virginia 
and Carolina in the colony period, though a less important 
and numerous one. As the North has been much more pros- 
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perous, as the yalne of its property has much more rapidly 
increased than that of the South, the advantages of wealth 
have, I helieve, been more generally retained in families, and 
probably the number of those who could trace their breeding 
in an uninterrupted parental influence from the colonial 
gentry, is now larger at the North than the South. 

Including new families, in whose habits and manners and 
conversation the best bred people of Europe would iBnd no- 
thing more offensive and inharmonious with themselves than 
might be ascribed to local fashion or a desire to avoid appear- 
ances which, though perfectly proper in an aristocratic society, 
would be snobbish in a republic, there is unquestionably at this 
time a very much larger number of thoroughly well-bred 
people in the Free than in the Slave States. It is equally 
certain that the proportion of such people to the whole popu- 
lation of whites is larger at the North than the South. 

The great majority of wealthy planters who at the present 
day assume for themselves a special social respectability and 
superiority to the class I have defined as the second, are, as 
a general rule, not only distinguished for all those qualities 
which our satirists and dramatists are accustomed to assume 
to be the especial property of the newly rich of the Fifth 
Avenue, bu{j as far as I have had opportunity to observe 
both classes, are far more generally and ridiculously so than 
the would-be fashionable people of New York, or of any other 
part of the United States. It is a part of the role they 
undertfie to act, to be hospitable and generous, as it was 
lately that of our fops to be sleepy and critical. They are 
not hospitable and generous, however; they know not the 
meaning of these terms. They are absurdly ostentatious in 
entertainment, and extravagant in the purchase of notoriety ; 
possibly they have more tact in this than our Potiphars, but 
such has not been my personal observr.tion. 

TOL. n. z 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DANGER OF THE SOITrH. 

' Befobe the adTent of nkodem acienoe, anj idea of sys tem a lic lawi of 
Lnmain impforement would Leto been deemed alike impoanble andabmnd; 
bat the cooBtant obaenration of facta, the exact statistica reooided« the pro- 
greas of science in all departments. Las made it poanble to conceive of^ and 
probable that there actnallj exist uniform lawt of mta'al maoement, baaed 
upon any giren condition of aocietr. If the elememiar^ wdal condition be 
different in regard to religion, government, arts, acienoe, indoatiy, the 
reanlting morementa of society will be different. Hence, when we have 
aacertained by accurate obaenration npon and record of the aocial pheoo* 
mcna, that the aocial movement ia uniformly in a certain direction^ and 
that certain reaulta uniformly follow, we ahall know in what demeiUa the 
conditii^ns of society must be changed, in order to change the leaolta 
Hence, when this law of social movemente ia ascertained, the philanthro- 
pist legislator, and jorist will know precisely what must be done, and how, 
in order to remove the evils, or reform the wrongs, or produce the results 
tliey desire. They will know that certain dtmentary condition$ of toddy 
must be changed, and they well know that by removing temptatioiia, ot 
laying n^straints, or enlightening the mind, or changing the course of in- 
dustry, or producing new arts, they will change the social tendency, and 
^us cliange the results. * * * Society, or that part of it wliich thinks and 
acti^ can change the n-sultd by changing the elementary conditiona which 
pffxluce them. When you know exac*tly what tlie change ought to be, it 
Lu not very difficult tc» {tnKluce it : nor does it follow that because a tlioa- 
a»nd crimes must be committed in Ohio, that a thousand particular indi- 
viduals mwd conunit them. It is true tliat the individual frequently acts 
from motives, but is it not just as true that the individual frequently 
8<<-ka these motives, and presents them to himself?" — jProm the Report oj 
the Ohio State CommisBioner of Statistics^ 1859. 

** If there is u first principle in intellectual education it is this — that the 
diacipline which doea good to the mind ia that in which the mind ia active, 
not that in which it is passive. The aecret for developing the fSacultiea is 
to give them much to do, and much inducement to do it." — MSi's Pciitirtd 
Eoomomy. 
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The fidd-hand negro is, on an average, a very poor an 1 

very bad creature, much worse than I had supposed before I 

i had seen him and grown familiar with his stupidity, indolence, 

j duplicity, and sensuality. He seems to be but an imperfect 

' man, incapable of taking care of himself in a civilized manner, 

and his presence in large numbers must be considered a 

dangerous circumstance to a civilized people. 

A civilized people, within which a large number of such 
creatures has been placed by any means not within its own 
control, has claims upon the charity, the aid, if necessary, of 
^31 other civiHzed peoples in its endeavours to reheve itself 
from the danger which must be apprehended from their 
/brutal propensities, from the incompleteness of their human 
/sympathies — their inhumanity — from their natural love of 
' ease, and the barbaric want of forethought and providence, 
which would often induce desperate want among them. Evi- 
dently the people thus burthened would have need to provide 
systematically for the physical wants of these poor creatures, 
else the latter would be liable to prey with great waste upon 
their substance. Perhaps the very best thing to do would be. 
to collect them into small herds, and attach each herd to a 
civilized &mily, the head of which should be responsible for 
its safe keeping. Such a superintendent should of course 
contrive, if possible, to make his herd contribute in some way 
to the procuring of its necessary sustenance ; and if, besides 
this, he even turned their feeble abihties to such good ac- 
count by his superior judgment, that they actually procured 
a considerable surplus of food and clothing for the beneiSt of 
others, should not Christendom applaud and encourage his ex- 
ertions, even if a certain amount of severity and physical con- 
straint had been found necessary to accomplish this success ? 

Let us endeavour to assume a similar difficulty for our- 

z 2 
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Belyes. Let us suppose that a large part — the proportion 
varving with the locality — of onr own commniiity alionld 
next year suffer from some new malady, the result of which 
should in no case be fat*l, but which should, hke the goitre (rf 
8avoy, leave all who were affected by it permanently injured 
in their intellects, with diminished bodily activity, and fiercer 
animal propensities. (T take this method of stating the case, 
because some of us who only see the negro as he exists at the 
North might find it difficult to imagine him as he is known 
to the planters.) 

Suppose, further, that this malady should be confined to 
certain families, as if its seed had been received hundreds of 
yeajB ago by numerous individuals, and only their descend- 
ants (but all of Ihese to the most distant trace of the blood) 
now suffered from it. Also, that some of nur doctors should 
be of the opinion that the effects of the malady upon the 
intellect would descend to the children, and to all descendants 
of those who suffered. Suppose that these nnfortnuates 
should be subject to certain hallucinations, that they should 
be liable to think themselves sane and able to take care of 
themselves, and that when possessed with these ideas that 
they should be- quite cunning and dangerous in attempting to 
exercise the usual prerofi^tives of sane men. ^B 

What should we do with them ? H 

Finding them in a degree tractable ; and sensible enon^j^J 
after all, to yield readily, if not cheerfully, to superior force, 
we might herd them together on a sort of farm-hospitals, and 
let them earn their living, giving especially capable men 
charge of many, and rewarding them with good salaries, a 
ordinary small farmers, smaller numbers, with amalleF c 
pensatiops for overseeing them ? 

Of course, we should place every possible legislative guarf.l 
and check apon these superintendents and overseers to EecunJ 
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fidr and honest dealing, to prevent them from making per- 
quisites for themselves at the expense of a reasonable comfort 
in their institutions. Carefol instructions to secure economical 
sustenance, and how to turn such labour as could be got from 
the unfortunates to the best account, in defraying the cost of 
their keeping, would also be framed by talented men and 
famished each keeper. 

And having regard to national wealth, to the temporal 
good of the commonwealth, this is about all that common 
sense would lead us to do, at least through the agency of 
government. 

Is this all, reader ? 

You have too much overlooked our small matters of State, 
if you think so. We have a few crazy people, a few fools, 
not enough to be a matter of much consideration to our 
statesmen or legislators, yet we have a State system in our 
dealing with them, such as it is, and such as it is it puts our 
dealing with them on a Uttle different footing than would 
the system I have above imagined. What I have imagined 
is not quite all we have for some time been in the habit of 
doing when we did anything with this class. And judging 
from what we have done, it does not seem as if it would be 
all that we should do in such an emergency as I have sup- 
posed, engaging as it would all the talent of the country to 
diminish as much as possible the necessary results of the 
calamity. 

We should, it appears, call upon our learned doctors 
eagerly to study ; we should each of us eagerly observe for our- 
selves whether the fearful infirmity by which so many were 
incapacitated for their former usefulness, were not only abso- 
lutely incurable, but also absolutely not possible to be alleviated. 
And if our observation should satisfy us, if our doctors could 



not den; that, with judicious treatment, a coDBiderabk 
viation could be ejected, so mucli 80 indeed, that vr 
very largo part a close approxtmatioii to the normal conditi< 
of sane and capable mankind could be obtained, there 
doabtlesB those amongst us who ■would think this a danger- 
ous and an infidel presumption. Just as every year some 
miserable wretch is found in our dark places to have a crazy 
Either or brother whom he keeps in a cage in his garret, 
and whose estate he takes caro of, and who is of the opinii 
that it will he of no use, but, on the contrary, a manifesfrJ 
defiance of Divine Providence, and most dangexous to life 
and projjerty to let this unfortunate out of his cage, to siu^ 
round him with comforts, and contrive for him cheerful occupa- 
tion, as our State requires shall be done. Bat would the 
average common sense and humanity of the people of the 
Free States allow them to refuse all reduction from their usual 
annual incomes; refuse to suffer all necessary addition to 
their usual ta:ces ; refuse to burden their minds with the 
difficulties of the all-absorbing problem, in order to initiate 
a remedial system ? Om- worst and most cowardly le( 
ture would never dare adjourn leaving this duty incompli 
performed. There are thousands on thousands of our citizeot^ 
who would not only spare from their income, but would 
divide their estates for such a purpose. There is not a 
county that would not submit to the highest war tases for it. 
Suppose that tlie doctors and that the universal observa- 
tion of the community should determine that the defective 
class were not only capable of being improved, but that so 
lar as their hmited intollects permitted, the laws of improve- 
ment were the same for them as for healthy men ; that they 
were found to be influenced by a liking for food and diin^ 
for the society of each other and of sane men, for the admii*-^ 
tiou and respect of each other and of sane men, for th( 
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eaBe, for dancing, for music and other amusements ; and that 
their imperfect natures could be acted upon, drawn out, and 
enlarged by means of these likings. Suppose that it were 
found that nearly all of them had still some knowledge of 
rehgion, that although they were inclined sometimes to 
consider sane men as their enemies, they were yet, in most 
cases, by judicious play upon their inclinations and disincli- 
nations, capable of being trained quite beyond the most 
sagacious of our domestic animals, even to read intelligently. 
Should we, because there were so many of them, go back 
two hundred years in our civilization, denying ourselves the 
addition which this capacity would give to their powers of 
usefulness, and consequently of economy of maintenance; 
denying them the advantages for improvement which we 
now in every State give to our hopelessly insane, to our 
blind and mute, to our fools, to our worst and most danger- 
ous criminals. 

Why do we not pass laws forbidding criminals and maniacs^ 
to read? Our fathers did not allow them to read when 
negroes were introduced in Virginia. But every man among 
us whom we call well informed, now knows that it is a 
profitable business for the State, which has so little profitable 
business, even to provide teachers and books for a portion 
of her criminals, to allow books and encourage reading with 
all. To provide books, to provide physicians, to provide 
teachers, to provide halls and gardens of recreations, as stimu- 
.lants to healthful thought for our madmen and our fools ; to 
this the State is impelled equally by considerations of safety 
and of economy. Even Kentucky has its State institution 
for the development of manhood in fools bom of white 
women. 

Does not every such man know, too, that, given an improv- 
able mind with a sound body, possessed of the natural instincts, 
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the TisTial desires, appetites, aYendoos, no matter if at starting 
the being is eyen what we call an idiot, a driyelling imbecile, 
disgusting all who see him, a sheer bnrden upon society, the 
process of making him clean in his habits, capable of labour- 
ing ^yith a good and intelligent purpose, and of associating 
inoffensively with others, is just as certain in its principles and 
in its progress — ^infinite progress — as the navi'^^ation of a ship 
or the building of a house ? 

This is even so with a cretin, whose body is deformed beyond 
remedy, whose brain is contracted, whose fjEuse is contorted, 
whose limbs are half paralyzed, whoeeevery organ is defective, 
and who has inherited these conditions &om goitrous parents 
and grandparents. 

Dr. Seguin says : '' The idiot wishes for noihiQg ; he 
wishes only to remain in his vacuity." 

Even so thinks Dr. Cartwright of the negro ; and surely 
nothing worse t;an be thought of him. 

But Dr. Seguin adds : "To treat successfully this ill-will 
[indisposition to take care of himself], the physician wills that 
the idiot should act and think himself, of himself and, 
finally, hy himself The incessant volition of the moral 
physican urges incessantly the idiot into the sphere of activity 
of thinking, of labour, of duty, and affectionate feelings." 

Is there no such law of progression of capacity for the black 
imbeciles ? All the laws of the South have the contrary aims : 
to withdraw them as much as possible from the sphere of self- 
willed activity, thought, labour — to prevent the negro from 
thinking by himself, of himself, for himself ; and the principle 
on which these laws are based is thus defined by Mr. De 
Bow : — 

" The Almighty has thought well to place certain of His creatures in 
certain fixed positioru in this world of ouru, for what cause He lias not 
seen fit to make quite clear to our limited capacities ; and why an aas is 
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not a man, and a man is not an ass, will probably for ever remain a mys- 
tery." ** Grod made the world ; God gave thee thy place, my hirsute 
brother, and, according to all earthly possibilities and probabilities, it is 
thy destiny there to remain, bray as thou wilt. From the same great 
power have our sable friends, Messrs. Sambo, Ouffee, & Co., received tlieir 
position also. . . . Alas, my poor black brother I thou, like thy hirsute 
friend, must do thy braying in vain."* 

Are there laws on our statute-books to preyent asses from 
being taught to read ? 

The Richmond Examiner says — 

*' These immigrants do not, like our ancestors, fly from religions and 
political persecution ; they come merely as animals in search of a richer 
and fresher pasture. They come to gratify physical want — for moral, 
intellectual, or religious wants they have not acquired. They will settle 
in large masses, and, for ages to come, will practise and inculcate a 
pure (or rather impure) materialism. Mormonism is a lit exponent, proof, 
and illustration of our tlieory. The mass of them are sensual, grovelling, 
low-minded agrarians, and nine-tenths of them would join the Mormons, 
or some such brutal, levelling sect, if an opportunity offered to do so. 

^'European writers describe a large class of population throughout 
England and the Continent as being distinguished by restless, wandering, 
nomadic habits, and by a peculiar conformation of the skull and face. 
Animal 'and sensual nature largely predominates, with them, over the 
moral and intellectual. It is they who commit crimes, fill prisons, and 
adorn the gallows. They wiU not submit to the restraints of law or 
religion, nor can they be educated. From their restless and lawless 
habits, we should infer they composed a large part of the northern inmii- 
gration." 

If all this were true, and were felt by us to be true, should 
we think it necessary to put the minds of these beings in fet- 
ters ? Should we hold it to be dangerous if one should under- 
take to strengthen their intellects, to give them larger ideas ? 

If all the slaves in the United States were " real Congo 
niggers," which not one in a thousand is, and if all real 
Congo niggers were as incapable, and as beastly, and as 
savage in their propensities as the very worst of them are as- 
serted to be, would the method of dealing vnth them which 

* " Resources," vol. ii., pp. 197, 198. 
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the legislation of the Slaye States, and which a large part of 
the labour of the Congress and Executiye of our nation is 
directed to the purpose of perpetuating, be felt to be strictly 
in accordance with sound and weU-established economico- 
political principles ? The purpose of that legislation is avowed 
to be merely to secure safety with economy. Would a project 
for establishing an institution planned upon the principles of 
the ancient Bedlam and the ancient Bridewell be felt to-day 
to be completely justified among us, by the statement that 
highwaymen and maniacs will endanger life and the security 
of our property if they are not somehow taken care of? 

If there had been no Mettray with its Demetz, no Norfolk 
Island with its Machonochie, no Hanwell with its CcamoUy, 
no Abendberg with its Ghiggenbuhl ; if the courage, doTotion, 
and labour of Pinel, Sicard, and Seguin had been in vain ; if 
there had been no progress in the science of civilized society 
since the days of Howard, we might listen with merely silent 
sadness to such an excuse for debilitating the weak, for hold- 
ing down the fallen ; for permitting brutal keepers to exas- 
perate the mad, and mercenary nurses to stupefy the idiotic ; we 
might, if we saw it to be necessary to preserve a civilized com- 
munity from destruction, even give its object our aid ; but vrith 
the knowledge which in our time is everywhere else acted upon, 
it is impossible for us not to feel that such an argument is a 
specious and a fallacious one, and that no State can long act 
upon it vrith safety, much less with economy. 

And surely the system by which intellectual demands and 
ambition are repressed in the negro is as little calculated to 
produce the security which is its object, as it is to turn his 
physical abilities to the most profitable use for his owner. 
How far it fails in this respect, the extra-legal measures of 
safety and the semi-instinctive habits of unconscious precaution 
which pervade Southern society evince. I say unconscious 
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precaution, because Southerners themselves seem to have gene- 
rally a very inadequate idea of the influence of slavery upon 
their habits in this way, and this is very natural. 

" Every habit breeds unconsciousness of its existence in the 
mind of the man whom it controls, and this is more true of 
habits which involve our safety than of any others. The 
weary sailor aloft, on the look-out, may fell asleep ; but, in 
the lurch of the ship, his hands will clench the swaying cord- 
age only the more firmly, that they act in the method of 
instinct. A hard-hunted fugitive may nod in his saddle, but 
his knees will not unloose their hold upon his horse. Men 
who live in powder-mills are said to lose all conscious feeling 
of habitual insecurity ; but visitors perceive that they have 
acquired a constant softness of manner and of voice. 

" If a labourer on a plantation should insolently contradict 
his master, it may often appear to be no more than a reason- 
able precaution for his master to kill him on the spot ; for, 
when a slave has acquired such boldness, it may be evident 
that not merely is his value as property seriously diminished, 

I but that the attempt to make further use of him at all, as 
property, involves in danger the whole white community. ' If 
I let this man Hve, and permit him the necessary degree of 
freedom to be further useful to me, he will infect with his 
audacity all my negro property, which will be correspond- 
ingly more difficult to control, and correspondingly reduced 

• in value. If he treats me with so little respect now, what 
have I to anticipate when he has foimd other equally inde- 
pendent spirits among the slaves ? They will not alone make 
themselves free, but will avenge upon me, and my wife, and 
my daughters, and upon all our community, the injustice which 
they will think has been done them, and their women, and 
children.' Thus would he reason, and shudder to think what 
might follow if he yielded to an impulse of mercy, 
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'* To soppofle, however, tiiatihe master will pause while he 
thus weighs the danger exactly, and then deliherately act as, 
ujron reflection, he considers the necessities of the case de- 
mand, is absurd. The mere circumstance of his doing so 
would nourish a hopefal spirit in the slaye, and stimulate 
liim to consider how he could best ayoid all punishment. 
Hence the instinct-like habit of precaution with indiyiduals, 
and hence the frenzy which often seizes whole communities. 

'* Bat ' planters sleep unguarded, and with thdr bedroom 
doors open.' So, as it was boasted,, did the Emperor at 
Biarritz, and with greater bravery, because the assassin of 
Napoleon would be more sure, in despatching him, that there 
would be no one left with a vital interest to secure punish- 
ment for such a deed : and because, if he fiEuled, Napoleon 
dare never employ such exemplary punishment for his 
ffliemies as would the planters for theirs. The emperors of 
the South are the whole free society of the South, and it is a 
society of mutual assurance. Against a slave who has the 
disposition to become an assassin, his emperor has a body- 
guard, which, for general .efiectiveness, is to the Cent (jarde 
as your right hand is to your right hand's glove. 

^' It is but a few months since, in Georgia or Alabama, a 
man treated another precisely as Mr. Brooks treated Mr. 
Sumner — coming up behind him, with the fury of a rr\su\m^r^^ 
and felling him with a bludgeon ; killing him by the first 
blow, however, and then discharging vengeance by repeated 
strokes upon his senseless body.* The man thus pitifully 

* The late Mr. Brooks* character should be honestly considered, now that 
personal enmity toward him is impossible. That he was courteous, accomplished, 
warm-hearted, and hot-blooded, dear as a friend and fearful as an enemy, may be 
believed by all ; but, in the South, his name is yet never mentioned without the term 
gallant or courageous, spirited or no}>ie, is also attached to it ; and we are obliged 
to n.s]:, why insist on this? The truth is, we include a habit of mind in these 
tHnns which shivery ha>» reiulejed, in a git-at degree, <iVolete in the South. The 
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abuded had been the master of the other, a remarkably con- 
fiding and merciful master, it was said — too much so. * It 
neyer does to be too slack with niggers.' By siich indiscre- 
tion he brought his death upon him. But did his assassin 
escape ? He was roasted, at a slow fire, on the spot of the 
murder, in the presence of many thousand slayes, driven to 
the ground from all the adjoining counties, and when, at 
length, his life went out, the fire was intensified until his 
body was in ashes, which were scattered to the winds and 
trampled under foot. Then ' magistrates and clergymen * 
addressed appropriate warnings to the assembled subjects. 
It was not thought indiscreet to leave doors open again that 
night. 

" Will any traveller say that he has seen no signs of dis- 
content, or insecurity, or apprehension, or precaution ; that 
the South has appeared quieter and less excited, even on the 
subject of slavery, than the North ; that the negroes seem 
happy and contented, and the citizens more tranquilly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of their business and pleasure ? Has 
that traveller been in Naples ? Precisely the same remarks 
apply to the appearance of things there at this moment [the 
moment of this writing— it was in 1857]. 



man who has heen accustomed from childhood to see men beaten when they hare 
no chance to defend themselres ; to hear men accused, reproved, vituperated, who 
dare not open their lips in self-defence or reply ; the man who is accustomed to 
see other men whip women without interference, remonstrance, or any expression 
of indignation, must have a certain quality, which is an essential part of personal 
honour with us, greatly blunted, if not entirely destroyed. The same quality 
which we detest in the assassination of an enemy, is essentially constant in all 
slavery. It is found in effecting one's will with another, when he cannot, if he 
would, defend himself. Accustomed to this in every hour of their lives. 
Southerners do not feel magnanimity and the ** &ir-play " Impulse to be a 
necessary part of the quality of " spirit," courage, and nobleness. By spirit they 
apparently mean only passionate vindictiveness of chiCncter, and by gallantry 
mere intrepidity. 
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'^ The massacre of Hayti opened in a ball-rooiXL Mr. Gobden 
judged there was not the smallest reason in the French king's 
surrounding himself with soldiers the day before the hidden 
force of insubordination broke forth and cast him forth fix)m 
his kingdom. It is true, however, that the tranquillity of the 
South is the tranquiUity of Hungary and of Poland, rather 
than of France or the Two Sicilies ; the tranquillity of hope- 
lessness on the part of the subject race. But, in the most 
fiayoured regions, this broken spirit of despair is as carefally 
preserved by the citizens, and with as confident and un- 
hesitating an application of force, when necessary to teach 
humility, as it is by the army of the Czar, or the omnipres^it 
police of the Kaiser. In Richmond, and Charleston, and New 
Orleans, the citizens are as careless and gay as in Boston or 
London, and their servants a thousand times as childlike and 
cordial, to all appearance, in their relations with them as our 
servants are with us. But go to the bottom of this security 
and dependence, and you come to poHce machinery such as 
yoK never find in towns under firee government : citadels, 
sentries, passpgrts, grape-shotted cannon, and daily pubKc 
whippings for accidental infinctions of poUce ceremonies. I 
happened myself to see more direct expression of tyranny in a 
single day and night at Charleston, than at Naples [under 
Bomba] in a week ; and I found that more than half the in- 
habitants of this town were subject to arrest, imprisonment, 
and barbarous punishment, if found in the streets without a 
passport after the evening * gun-fire/ Similar precautions 
and similar customs may be discovered in every large town in 
the South. 

** Nor is it so much better, as is generally imagined, in the 
rural districts. Ordinarily there is no show of government 
any more than at the North : the slaves go about with as 
muc]i apparent freedom as convicts in a dockyard. There is, 
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howeyer, nearly everywhere, always prepared to act, if not 
always in service, an armed force, with a military organiza- 
tion, which is invested with more arbitrary and cruel power 
than any poHce in Europe. Yet the security of the whites is 
in a much less degree contingent on the action of the ' patrols ' 
than upon the constant, habitual, and instinctive surveillance 
and authority of all white people over all black. 1 have seen 
a gentleman, with no commission or special authority, oblige 
negroes to show their passports, simply because he did not 
recognize them as belonging to any of his neighbours. I 
have seen a girl, twelve years old, in a district where, in ten 
miles, the slave population was fifty to one of the free, stop 
an old man on the public road, demand to know where he 
was going, and by what authority, order him to face about 
and return to his plantation, and enforce her command with 
turbulent anger, when he hesitated, by threatening that she 
would have him well whipped if he did not instantly obey. 
The man quailed like a spaniel, and she instantly resumed the 
manner of a lovely child with me, no more apprehending that 
she had acted unbecomingly, than that her character had been 
influenced by the slave's submission to her caprice of supre- 
macy ; no more conscious that she had increased the security 
of her life by strengthening the habit of the slave to the 
master race, than is the sleeping seaman that he tightens his 
clutch of the rigging as the ship meets each new billow. 

" There is no part of the South in which the people are 
more firee from the direct action of slavery upon the charac- 
ter, or where they have less to apprehend from rebeUion, than 
Eastern Tennessee. Yet, after the burning of a negro near 
Knoxville, a few years ago, the deed was justified, as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order among the slaves, by the 
editor of a newspaper (the Register), in the following terms : 
— * It was,' he observed, * a means of absolute, necessary 
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Betf-defence, nhieh could not be sccnrcd by an oidinaty 
to the lawa. Two eiecutions on the gallows hare 
in tills oonnty within a vear or two past, and the ex&m] 
hua been noavailing. Four iixecati cms by hanging have 
pUce, heretofore, in Jefleison, of skves guilty of 
ii&sxseA, and it haa prodnced no radical t«rror or example for 
the otLeis designing the same crimes, and hence any example 
leaa horrible and terrifying would have availed nothing here.' 

"The other local paper (the fFAi^), upon the same oocamcm, 
used the following language : — 

' We have to say in defence of the act, that it was not p«- 
d 1^ an excited multitade, but by one thousand citizens 
i citizens at that — ^who were cool, calm, and deUberate.' 

'And the editor, who is a Metbodiet preacher, prcsent^^ 
adds, after explaining the enoraiity of the ofience with whii 
Hie victim was charged — " We nnhedtatingly affinn that 
pnnisliment waa nnequol to the crime. Had we been tiu 
wo tthould have taken a part, and even suggested the pinch- 
ing of pieces out of him with red-hot pincers— the cutting off 
of a limb at a time, and then buming them all in a heap^ 
The posaibihty of hia escaping from jail forbids the idea of 
awaiting the tardy movements of the law.' [Although one 
Uioosand trusty citizens volonteered to guard him at 
stake.] 

" How much more horrible than the deed are these apoll 
gi£e for it. They make it manifest that it was not accidental" 
in ita character, but a phenomenon of general and funda- 
mental significance. They explain the paralytic effect nj.'on 
the popular conscience of the great calamity of the South. 
They indicate a necessaiy tendency' of people Uving nnd^ 
such circumatanees to return in their habits of thought to the 
dark ages of mankind. For who, from the outside, can &il to 
see that the real reason why men in the middle of the niofr- 
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teenih century, and in the centre of the United States, are 
publicly burned at the stake, is one much less heathenish, 
less disgraceful to the citizens than that given by the 
more zealous and extemporaneous of their journalistic ex- 
ponents — the desire to torture the sinner proportionately to 
the measure of his sin. Doubtless, this reverend gentleman 
expresses the utmost feeling of the ruUng mind of his com- 
munity. But would a similar provocation have developed a 
similar avenging spirit in .any other nominally Christian or 
civilized people ? Certainly not. All over Europe, and in 
every Free Stete-Califomia, for significant reasona, tempo- 
rarily excepted — in similar cases, justice dehberately takes its 
course ; the accused is systematically assisted in defending or 
excusing himself. If the law demands his life, the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering, and the education of the people in 
violence and feelings of revenge, is studiously avoided. Go 
back to the foundation of the custom which thus neutralizes 
Christianity among the people of the South, which carries 
them backward blindly against the tide of civilization, and 
what do we find it to be? The editor who still retains 
moral health enough to be suspected — ^as men more enlight- 
ened than their neighbours usually are — of heterodoxy, 
answers. To follow the usual customs of civilization else- 
where would not be felt safe. To indulge in feelings of 
humanity would not be felt safe. To be faithful to the pre- 
cepts of Christ would not be felt safe. To act in a spirit of 
cruel, inconsiderate, illegal, violent, and pitiless vengeance, 
must be permitted, must be countenanced, must be defended by 
the most conservative, as a * means of absolute, necessary self- 
defence.' To educate the people practically otherwise would 
be felt to be suicidal. Hence no free press, no free pulpit, 
to free politics can be permitted in the South. Hence every 
white stripling in the South may carry a dirk-knife in 
VOL. n. 2 a 
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his pocket, and play with a reyolver before he has learned 
to swim."* 

I happened to pass through Tennessee shortly after this 
tragedy, and conversed with a man who was engaged in it — 
a mild, common-sense native of the comitry. He told me that 
there was no evidence against the negro but his own confes- 
sion. I suggested that he might have been crazy. " What 
if he was ?" he asked with a sudden asperity. What if he 
was, to be sure ? The slaves who were brought together to 
witness his torture were not insane. They were at least 
capable of instruction. That day they were given a lesson ; 
were taught to know their masters better; were taught 
that when ordinary and legal discipline failed, resort would 
be had to more potent means of governing them. A better 
informed man, having regard to the ignorance of a stranger, 
might have answered me : " It was of no consequence, prac- 
tically, whether he were sane or mad. We do not wish our 
slaves to study the right and the wrong of every exciting 
occurrence. To say that being mad the negro was not 
responsible, therefore not guilty of a crime, therefore not to 
be punished, would be proclaiming to them that only that 
which is wrong is to be dreaded. Whatever offends us, what- 
ever is against our will and pleasure, is whafc a slave must be 
made to dread." 

Constantly, and everywhere throughout the South, are there 
occurrences of this significance; I do not say as horrible, 
though I can answer for it, that no year in the last ten has 
passed without something as bad;t but constantly and 
everywhere of the same nature, of the same impulse, the 

* Fiom the Introduction to " The L'nglishman in Kansas/' (by the author of 
this work). 

f Thr.t slaves have ever been burned alive has been indignantly denied. The 
late Judge Jay told me that he had evidence in his possession of n^ro bamingi 
eveiy year in the last twenty. 
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same reasoning, the same purposes, the same disregard of 
principles of society, which no people can ever set aside and 
not have reason to feel their situation insecure. It is false, 
it is the most dangerous mistake possible to assume that this 
feeling of insecurity, this annihilation of the only possible 
basis of security in human society, is, in the slightest degree, 
the result of modem agitation. It is the fundamental law of 
slavery, as distinctly appears in the decision of Justice Ruffin, 
of North Carolina, in the case of the State v, Mann.* The 
American system of slavery from its earliest years (as shown 
p. 496, "Seaboard Slave States"), and without cessation to 
the present time, has had this accompaniment. Less in the 
last twenty years, if anything, than before. Would it not be 
more just to say that this element of the present system was 
the cause of agitation ? Must not the determined policy of 
the South to deal with slavery on the assumption that it is, 
in its present form, necessary, just, good, and to be extended, 
strengthened, and perpetuated indefinitely, involve constant 
agitation as a necessary incident of the means used to carry it 
out ? I do not say with you or with me, reader, but with a 
goodly number of any civilized community ? Do you not, who 
wish to think otherwise, consider that it will always require 
what you must deem a superior mind not to be overcome by 
incidents necessary to the carrying out of this determination ? 
And will not such agitation give renewed sense of danger, 
and occasion renewed demands for assurance from us ? 

I have remarked before that in no single instance did I 
find an inquiry of the owner or the overseer of a large planta- 
tion about the poor whites of its vicinity fail to elicit an 
expression indicating habitual irritation with them. This 
equally with the polished and tranquil gentleman of South 
Carolina and the rude pioneer settler of Texas, himself bom a 

♦ 2 Devereaux's North Carolina Reports, 263. 

2 A 2 
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dirt-eating sand-hiller. It was evident in most cases, and in 
one it was distinctly explained to me by a Lonisianian planter, 
that the reason of this was not merely the bad effect npon 
the discipline of the plantation, which was had by the inter- 
course between these people and the slaves, but that it wab 
felt that the contrast between the habits of the former — most 
of the time idle, and when working, working only for their 
own benefit and without a master — constantly offered sugges- 
tions and temptations to the slaves to neglect their duty, to 
run away and live a vagabond life, as these poor whites were 
seen to. Hence, one of the acknowledged advantages of very 
large and isolated plantations, and hence, in part, the desire 
of every planter to get possession of the land of any poor 
non-slaveholding neighbour. 

As few Southern writers seem to have noticed this, I 
suppose that few Southerners are aware how universal with 
planters is this feeling. My attention being early directed to 
the causes of the condition of the poor whites, I never failed 
to make inquiries of planters, and of intelligent men espe- 
cially, about those in their neighbourhood ; and being soon 
struck by the constant recurrence of similar expressions with 
regard to them, I was the more careful to introduce the 
subject at every proper opportunity, and, I repeat, always 
with the same result. I am afraid that the feeling of the 
South to the North is (more or less defined in individual 
minds) of the same nature, and that the contiguity of a 
people whose labourers take care of themselves, and labour 
industriously without being owned, can never be felt to be 
safe by slaveholders. That it must always be looked upon 
with apprehension, with a sense of danger, more or less vague, 
more or loss well defined, but always sufficient to lead to 
efforts intended to counteract its natural influence — its in- 
fluence not so much with slaves, certainly not alone vrith the 
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cdaYeSy bat also with that important element of population 
which reaps no profit from the good behaviour of the slaves. 

In De Bow's " Keview " for January, 1850, will be found the 
following passage in an article discussing the practicability of 
employing the non-slaveholding whites in factories, the argu- 
ment being that there will be less danger of their becoming 
^' AboUtionists " under such circumstances than at present 
exists : — 

"The great mass of our poor white population begin to understand 
that they have rights, and that tliey, too, are entitled to some of the 
sympathy which fulls upon tlie suffering. They are fitst learning that 
there is an almost infinite world of industry opening before them by 
which they can elevate themselves and their families from wretchedness 
and ignorance to competence and inteUigence. It is this great up- 
heaving of our masses that we have to fear, so far as our institutions are 
concerned." 

It is, in the nature of things, while slaveholders refuse the 
slightest concession to the spirit of the age — while, in their 
legislation, they refuse to recognize, in the slightest degree, 
the principles of social science under which we live, and must 
live, and which every civilized people has fully adopted, that 
they should endeavour to make it appear the fault of others 
that they do not feel assured of safety and at ease with them- 
selves; that they should try to make their own ignorant 
people beUeve that it is from without all danger is to be 
apprehended — all assurance of safety to be clamoured for — 
that they should endeavour to make themselves believe it.* 

* The real object of the systematic mail robbery which is maintained through- 
out the South, and of the censoi-ship of the press which is otherwise attempted, 
was 'onoe betrayed by a somewhat distinguished Southern editor, Duff Green, in 
the United States Telegraph, in the following words : — 

** The real danger of this [slave insurrection] is remote. We believe we have 
most to fear from the organized action upon the consciences and fears of the slave- 
holders themselves ; from the insinuation of their dangerous heresies into oar 
schools, our pulpits, and our domestic circles. It is only by alarming the con- 
sciences of the weak and feeble, and diffusing among our people a morbid sensibility 
Ml the question of slavery, that the Abolitionisis can accomplish their object." 
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Those who seriously propose to stop all agitation on the 
subject of slavery, by causing the Abolitionists to refrain from 
proceedings which 'cai^se apprehension at the South, by 
silencing all who entertain sentiments the utterance of which 
is deemed a source of ^^ danger to Southern institutions," by 
refraining themselves from all proceedings which will be 
looked upon with alarm by their fellow-citizens of the Slave 
States, can know very Kttle of what would be required before 
the South were satisfied. The destruction of some million 
dollars' cost in school and text books would be one of the first 
things, and yet but a small item in the undertaking. Books 
which directly comment upon slavery are considered compara- 
tively safe, because their purpose being defined, they can be 
guarded against. As is well understood, it is the insidious 
attacks of a free press that are most feared. But is it well 
understood what are felt to be " insidious attacks ?" Some idea 
may be formed from the following passages which I take, not 
from the heated columns of a daily nevrapaper, but from the 
cool pages of the deliberate De Bow's ** Keview." The appre- 
hension they express is not of to-day; in the first article 
from which I quote (which was published in the middle of Mr. 
Pierce's presidential term), reference is made to warnings of 
the same character which have been sounded from time to time 
before ; and this very number of the " Eeview " contains a testi- 
monial from fifty-five Southern senators and representatives 
in Congress to the " ability and accuracy " of its " exposition 
of the working of the system of polity of the Southern States." 

" Our text books are abolition books. They are so to the extent of their 
capacity." . . . **We have been too careless and indifferent to the 
import of these things." 

" And so long as we use such works as * Wayland's Moral Science,' and 
the abolition geographies, readers, and histories, oveminning, as they do, 
wltli all sorts of slanders, caricatures, and blood-thirsty sentiments, let us 
never complain of their [northern Claurch people's] use of that transitory 
romance [' Uncle Tom's Cabin']. They seek to array our children^ by felse 
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ideas, against the established ordinance of God ; and it sometimes takes 
effect A professor in one of our Southern seminaries, not long since 
placed in the hands of a pupil * Wayland's Moral Science,' and informed 
her that the chapter on slavery was heretical and unscriptural, and that 
she would not be examined on that chapter, and need not study it. 
Perhaps she didn't. But on the day of examination she wished her 
teacher to tell her * if that chapter was heretical how she was to know 
but they were all so ?* We might enumerate many other books of similar 
character and tendencies. But we will refer to only one more — it is 
' Gilbert's Atlas* — though the real author's name does not appear on the 
title page. On the title page it is called * Appleton's Complete Guide of 
the World ;' published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This is an 
elegrnt and comprehensive volume, endorsed by the Appletons and sent 
South, containing hidden lessons of the most fiendish and murderous 
character that enraged fanaticism could conceive or indite."* It is a sort 
of literary and scientific infernal machine. And whatever the design may 
have been, the tendency is as shocking as the imagination can picture. 
. This is the artillery and these the implements England and our 
own recreant sister States are employing to overturn the order of society 
and the established forms of labour that date back beyond the penning of 
the decalogue. . . . This book, and many other Northern school-books 
scattered over the country, come within the range of the statutes of this 
State, which provide for the imprisonment for life or the infliction of the 
penalty of death upon any person who shall * publish or distribute * such 
works ; and were I a citizen of New Orleans, this work should not escape 
the attention of the grand jury. But need I add more to convince the 
sceptical of the necessity there is for the production of our own text-books, 
and, may I not add, our own literature ? Why should the land of domestic 
servitude be less productive in the great works of the mind now than when 
Homer evoked the arts, poetry, and eloquence into existence ? Moses 
wrote the Genesis of Creation, the Exodus of Israel, and the laws of man- 
kind ? and when Cicero, Virgil, Horace, St. John, and St. Paul became the 
instructors of the world ?t • . . They will want no cut-throat 
literature, no fire-brand moral science . . . nor Appleton's * Complete 
Atlas,' to encourage crimes that would blanch the cheek of a pirate, nor 
any of the ulcerous and polluting agencies issuing from the hot-beds of 
abolition fanaticism." 



* Elsewhere the Messrs. Appleton are spoken of as ** the great Abolition pub- 
lishers of New York." 

f Note the argument^ I pray yoa, reader. Why, indeed ? Why is there not a 
Feejee lUad ? Are not the Feejees heathen, as Homer was ? Why should not the 
Book of Mormon be as good a thing as the Psalms of David ? Was not Joseph 
Smith also a polygamist? 
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From an article on educational reform at the Soniihy in 
the same ** Seview," 1856, 1 take the following indications of 
what, among other Northern doings, are considered to impetil 
the South : — 

•* * LoTeU's United States Speaker.' the ' Kational Reader.' the 'Toimg 
Ladies* Reader,' 'Golumbian Orator/ *8cott*B Lessons,' the 'Tillage 
Reader/ and numerous others, have been used for jears. and are all, in 
some respects, Taluable compilations. We apprehend, however, there are 
few parents or teachers who are familiar with the whole of their contents^ 
or they would demand expurgated editions for tile use of their children. 
The nckly sentimentality of the poet Cowper, whose ear became so ' pained,' 
and his soul ' sick with every day's report of wrong and outrage,* that it 
made him cry out in agony for ' a lodge in some vast wilderness,' where 
be might commune with howhng wolves a^d panthers on the blessings of 
liberty (?), stamps its infectious poison upon many of the pages of these 
works/' . . . 

** From the American First Class Book, page 185, we quote another 
more modem sentiment, which bears no less higher authority than the 
name of the great Massachusetts statesman, Mr. Webster :'* 

Haying burnt or expurgated Webster and Cowper, is it 
to be imagined that the leaders of opinion in the South 
would yet be willing to permit femihar intercourse between 
themselves and a people who allowed a book containing ^euch 
lines as these to circulate freely ? — 

" What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discoune, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and Godlike reason. 
To rust unused." 

What a dangerous sentiment to come by any chance to a 
slave ! Is it not ? Are you, then, prepared to bum your 
Shakespeare ? I will not ask if you will have another book 
" expurgated," of all passages the tendency of which is to 
set the bondmen free. 
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If the security of life and property at the South must for 
Iter be dependent on the thoroughness with which the negro 
'^pulation is prevented from acquiring knowledge; from 
/ thinking of themselves and for themselves, it will never be felt 
/ to be greater than it is to-day. Efforts made to increase 
I this security will of themselves occasion agitation^ and 
\ agitation must counteract those efforts. Knowledge, know- 
ledge of what is going on elsewhere, of the condition of men 
elsewhere, of what is thought elsewhere, must have increased 
currency with every class of mankind in aQ parts of this 
continent, as it increases in population, and the movements 
of its population increase in activity and importance. No 
human laws, embargoes, or armies and navies can prevent it. 
Do our utmost, we cannot go back of the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, the cotton-gin, and the cylinder press. The 
South has admitted steamboats and railroads. It was not 
practicable to stop with these, and bar out all the rest that 
is peculiar to the nineteenth century. Is it practicable to 
admit the machinery of modem civilized life, and not stir 
up its free people ? Is it practicable to stir up its inter- 
mediate class, and keep its lowest torpid? Assuredly the 
security which depends upon preventing either of these steps 
can never be permanently increased ; spite of all possible 
further extension of slave territory, and dispersion and dis- 
connection of plantations, it must gradually lessen. As it 
lessens, the demand upon the nation to supply new grounds 
of security must increase — increase continually, until a^ 
length, this year, next year, or another, they conclusively 
and hopelessly fail. It may cost us much or it may cost us 
little to reach that point, but it is inevitably to be reached. 
It may be after long and costly civil war, or longer and more 
costly foreign wars, or it may be peaceably, sensibly, and 
soon, but it must come. The annexation of Cuba, interna- 
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tional fugitive slave kws,* the African slave trade, judgments 
of the Supreme Court, and whatever else may be first asked 
and given, will not prevent it — ^nothing the North will do, 
nothing the North can do, will prevent it. The proximity of 
a people who cannot hold labour in contempt ; who cannot 
keep labourers in ignorance and permanent dependence each 
upon another man ; who cannot have an effective censorship 
of the press, or a trustworthy army of mouchards^ prevents, 
and must always prevent, the South from standing with 
the sUghtest confidence of safety on that policy which it 
proclaims to be its only ground of safety. Nothing but a 
reversal of the current of our Northern history for half a 
century, nothing, in fact, but the enslavement of labour at 
the North, could in the nature of things, give that security, 
even temporarily, to the capitalists of labom: at the South 
which they need.t Some demand of the South upon the na- 

* From the Columbia (S. C.) Timet, quoted without dissent in tbeconserratire 
South Carolina paper, the Charleston Mercury : — 

" The loss that the South annually sustains by the running of slaves into 
Canada, is of sufficient importance to justify her public men in insisting upon 
some action of the Government of the United States in the premises. And we 
confess our surprise that Southern statesmen have submitted with so much 
patience to the annual robbery of thousands of dollars* worth of property to which 
she has as good a right as the land they cultivate. The time is propitious for the 
acquisition of all disputed rights from European powers. They cannnot afford 
to break just now with the United States. Let our public men move in the 
matter, and we question not but that the President and the American Minister at 
St. James's will give the movement a cordial support. Besides, this is a golden 
moment which may never return. Before we get another sound man in the presi- 
dential chair, peace may be made in Europe, and the European powers be less 
inclined to look with favour upon the demands of America." 

f ** While it is far more obvious that negroes should be slares than whites, for 
they are only fit to labour, not to direct ; yet the principle of slavery is itself 
right, and does not depend upon diffei-ence of complexion. Difference of race, 
lineage, of language, of habits, and customs, all tend to render the institution moi-e 
natural and durable; and although slaves have been generally whites, still 
the masters and slaves have generally been of different national descent. Moses 
and Aristotle, the earliest historians, are both authorities in favour of this differ- 
ence of race, but not of colour." — Richmond Enquirer, 
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tion, acquiescence in which it holds essential to its safety, 
mnst then at length be distinctly refused. And when, ten 
or twenty years hence, if so be, this shall come to pass, what 
then is to happen to us ? 

Dissolution ? 

This is what many Southern politicians avow, wheneyer 
they contemplate such a contingency. 

Why? 

Because it is known that the people of the North are un- 
willing that the Union should be dissolved, whereas they have 
no indisposition to the only course which it will then be possible 
for the South to adopt, for the sake of increasing the security 
of its citizens, against insurrectionary movements of its slaves. 
This plainly would be to arrange a systematic opportunity 
and method for the slaves to labour, whenever they chose, 
and as much as they might choose, in an orderly, peaceable, 
and wise way, for their own release and improvement, each 
man for himself and those most dear to him ; each man by 
himself, independently, openly, with no occasion for com- 
bination, secrecy, plots, or conspiracy. To prepare, for those 
disposed to avaU themselves of it, a field, either here or 
elsewhere, in which their capability and Godlike reason, 
such as it may be, little or great, need not be forced by law to 
rust unused, or brighten only to the material advantage of 
a master. This I must think to be consciously, even now, 
the only final course of safety before every reflective Southern 
mind. This, or dissolution, and the chances of war. 

[The above was written before Mr. Lincoln was spoken of 
as a candidate for the Presidency.] 
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(A.) 

THB CONDITION OF TISGINIA. — STATISnOB. 

1. 

The Bichmojid Enquirer, a strong and inflnential pro-slayery 
newspaper of Virginia, in advocating some railroad projects, 
thus describes the progress of the State relatively to that of 
some of the Free States, since the Eevolution. (Deo. 29, 1852.) 

" Virginia, anterior to the Revolution, and up to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, contained more wealth and a larger population 
than any other State of this Confederacy. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Virginia, from being first in point of wealth and political power, 
has come down to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in the latter. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio stand above her in 
wealth, and all, but Massachusetts, in population and political power. 
I'hree of these States are literally chequered over with railroads and 
canals ; and the fourth (Massachusetts) with railroads alone. * * * 

" But when we find that the population of the single city of New 
York and its environs exceeds the whole free population of Eastern 
Virginia, and the valley between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany, we 
have cause to feel deeply for our situation. Philadelphia herself contains 
a population far greater than the whole free population of Eastern Vu> 
ginia. The little State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth ex- 
ceeding that of Virginia by more than one hundred and twenty-six 
millions of dollars — a State, too, which is incapable of subsisting its 
inhabitants from the production of its soil. And New York, which was 
as much below Massachusetts, at the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in wealth and power, as the latter was below Virginia, now exceeds 
the wealth of both. While the aggregate wealth of New York, in 1860, 
amounted to $1,080,309,216, that of Virginia was $436,701,082— a 
difiference in favour of the former of $643,608,134. The unwiought 
mineral wealth of Virginia exceeds that of New York. The climate and 
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soil are better; the bock country, with equal improvements, woulu 
contribute as much." 

The same jonmal adds, on another occasion : — 

** In no State of the Confederacy do the facilities for manufacturing 
operations exist in greater profusion than in Virginia. Every condition 
essential to success in these employments is found here in prodigal 
abundance, and in a peculiarly convenient combination. First, we have 
a limitless supply of water power — the cheapest of motors — in localities 
easy of access. So abundant is this supply of water power that no value 
is attached to it distinct from the adjacent lands, except in the vicinity 
of the larger towns. On the Potomac and its tributaries ; on the Rap- 
pahannock ; on the «James and its tributaries ; on the Roanoke and its 
tributaries ; on the Holston, the Kanawha, and other streams, number- 
less sites may now be found where the supply of water power is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a Lawrence or a Lowell. Nor is there any 
want of material for building at these localities ; timber and granite are 
abundant; and, to complete the circle of advantages, the climate is 
genial and healthful, and the soil eminently productive. ♦ ♦ * An- 
other advantage which Virginia i)osse8ses, for the manufacture of cotton, 
is the proximity of its mills to the raw material. At the present prices 
of the staple, the value of this advantage is estimated at 10 per cent." 

The Lynchburg Virginian, another newspaper of respectability, 
having a similar purpose in hand, namely, to induce capitalists 
to invest their money in enterprises that shall benefit the State, 
observes that — 

" The coal fields of Virginia are the most extensive in the world, and 
her coal is of the best and purest quality. Her iron deposits are alto- 
gether inexhaustible, and in many instances so pure that it is malleable 
in its primitive state ; and many of these deposits in the immediate 
vicinity of extensive coal-fields. She has, too, very extensive deposits 
of copper, lead, and gypsum. Her rivers are numerous and bold, gene- 
rally with fall enough for extensive water power. 

" A remarkable feature in the mining and manufacturing prospects of 
Virginia is, the ease and economy with which all her minerals are 
mined ; instead of being, as in England and elsewhere, generally im- 
bedded deep within the bowels of the earth, from which they can be got 
only with great labour and at great cost, ours are found everywhere on 
the hills and slopes, with their ledges dipping in the direction of the 
plains below. Why, then, should not Virginia at once employ at least 
half of her labour and capital in mining and manufacturing ? Rich- 
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mond ooald as profitably manufacture all cotton and woollen goods as 
Lowell, or any other town in New England. Why should not Lynch- 
burg, with all her promised facility of getting coal and pig metal, manu- 
facture all articles of iron and steel just as cheaply, and yet as profitably, 
as any portion of the Northern States ? Why should not every town 
and village on the line of every railroad in the State, erect their shops, 
in which they may manufacture a thousand articles of daily consump- 
tion, just as good and cheap as they may be made anywhere p * • * 
** Dependent upon Europe and the North for almost every yard of 
doth, and every coat, and boot, and hat we wear ; for our axes, 8C3rthe8, 
tubs, and buckets — in short, for everything except our bread and meat 1 
— it must occur to the South that if our relations with the North should 
ever be severed — and how soon they may be, none can know (may Grod 
avert it long !) — we would, in all the South, not be able to clothe our- 
selves. We could not fell our forests, plough our fields, nor mow our 
meadows. In fact, we would be reduced to a state more abject than we 
are willing to look at even prospectively. And yet, with all these 
things staring us in the feuse, we shut our eyes, and go on blindfold.** 

At the Convention for the formation of the Yirginia State 
Agricultural Society, in 1852, the draft of an address to the 
fEumers of the State was read, approved, and once adopted by 
the Convention. The vote by which it was adopted was soon 
afterwards reconsidered, and it was again approved and adopted. 
A second time it was reconsidered ; and finally it was rejected, 
on the ground that there were admissions in it that would feed 
the fieoiaticism of the Abolitionists. No one argued against it on 
the ground of the falsity or inaccuracy of these admissions. 
Twenty of the most respectable proprietors in the State, imme- 
diately afterwards, believing it to contain " matter of grave im- 
port," which should not bo suppressed for such a reason, united 
in requesting a copy of it for publication. La the note of these 
gentlemen to the author, they express the belief that Virginia 
now '^possesses the richest soil, most genial climate, and 
cheapest labour on earth." The author of the address, in his 
reply, says : " Fanaticism is a fool for whose vagaries I am not 
responsible. I am a pro-slavery man — I believe it, at this time, 
impossible to abolish it, and not desirable if it were possible.'' 

The address was accordingly published, and I make the fol- 
lowing extracts from it : — 
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ADDRESS TO TUB FARMEBS OF YDtGPYIA. 



*^ ' The Southern States stand foremost in agricultural labour, though 
they hold but the third rank in population.' At the head of th«se 
Southern States, in production, in extent of territory, in climate, in soil, 
and in population, stands the Commonwealth of Virginia. She is a 
nation of £Emners. Eight-tenths of her industry is expended upou the 
soil ; but less than one-third of her domain is in pasturage, or under the 
plough. 

*' Out of somewhat more than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills 
but Uttle over ten millions of acres, or about twenty-six and a quarter 
per cent., whilst New York has ^subdued about forty-one per cent, or 
twelve and a quarter out of her twenty-nine and a half millions of 
acres : and Massachusetts, with her sterile soil and inhospitable climate, 
has reclaimed from the forest, the quarry, and the marsh, about forty- 
two and a half per cent., or two and one-eighth out of ber little territory 
of five millions of acres. Tet, according to the census of 1840, only 
six-tenths of the labour of New York, and four-tenths of that of Massa- 
chusetts, or, relatively, one-fifth and two-fifths less than our own, is 
expended upon agriculture. ♦ ♦ • 

" llie live stock of Virginia are worth only three dollars and thirty- 
one cents for every arabU acre ; but in New York they are worth six 
dollars and seven cents, and in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty- two 
cents. 

" The proportion of hay for the same quantity of land is^for Virginia, 
eighty-one pounds; for New York, six hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds ; for Massachusetts, six hundred and eighty-four ix)und8. * * 

** With access to the same markets, and with hundreds of mechanics 
of our own, who can vie with the best Northern manufacturers, we find 
that our implements are inferior, that the New York farmer s^xiuds upon 
his nearly three times as much as we do upon ours, and the Massachu- 
setts farmer more than double. ♦ • • 

"Manure is indispensable to good husbandry. Judging from the 
history of agriculture in all other countries, we may safely say, that 
farming can never attain to continued perfection where manure is not 
put on with an unsparing hand. By far the larger part of this can only 
be made by stock, which should, at the same time, be made the source 
of profit, at least sufficient to pay the cost of their keep, so that, otfier 
things being equal, it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a farming 
district by the amount of live stock it may possess, and the provision 
made for their sustenance. Applied in this instance, we see that the 
New York farmer has invested in live stock two dollars and seventy-six 
cents, and the Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twen 13-01)6 cents 
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per acre more than the Virginia farmer. lu pasturage we cannot tell 
the difference. It is well, jicrhaps, for the honour of the State, that we 
cannot. But in hay, New York has five hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds, and Massachusetts six hundred and three pounds more per acre 
tlian we have. This, however, does not present the true state of the 
case. Land-locked hy mountain harriers, as yet impassahle for the 
ordinary ajnicultural staples, or debarred from their production hy 
distance and prohibitory rates of transportation, most of the ivealth and 
exports of many considerable portions of our State consists of live stock 
alone. What proportion these parts bear to the whole, we have been 
unable definitely to ascertain ; but it is, no doubt, so great as to warrant 
ns in assuming a much more considerable disparity than the statistics 
show in the live stock of the whole Atlantic slope, as compared with 
New York and Massachusetts. And we shall appreciate, still more 
highly, the skill of the Northern farmer, if we reflect that a readier 
market for every, the most trivial, product of his farm, operates as 
a constant temptation to break up his rotation and diminish his stock. 

" In the above figures, carefully calculated from the data of authentic 
documents,* we fin<l no cause for self-gratulatien, but some food for 
meditation. ITiey are not without use to those who would improve the 
future by the past. They show that we have not done our part in the 
brin^xinj!? of land into cultivation ; that, notwithstanding natural advan- 
tages which greatly exceed those of the two States drawn into parallel 
with Virj^inia, we are yet behind them both — that with forty and sixty 
per cent, respectively of their industry devoted to other pursuits, into 
which it has Ixjen lured by pros|x?cts of greater gain, they have done 
more than we have done. • * * 

*' \Vliilst our iK)i)uljition has increased for the last ten years, in a 
ratio of 11*06, that of New York has increased in a ratio of 27*52, and 
that of Massachusetts at the still heavier and more startling rate of 
34*81. Willi a territorial area thirty per cent, larger than New York, 
we have but little more than one-third of her Congressional representa^ 
tion ; anrl Massachusetts, only one-eighth our size, comes within two of 
our numlHjr of representatives, we being cut down to thirteen, while she 
rises to eleven. And thus we, who once swayed the councils of the 
Union, find our power gone, and our influence on the wane, at a time 
when both are of vital importance to our prosperity, if not to our safety. 
As other States accumulate the means of material greatness, and glide 
I)ast us on the road to wealth and empire, we slight the warnings of dull 
statistics, and drive lazily along the field of ancient customs, or stop the 

* Abstract of the Seventh Census, and the able work of Professor Tucker, oa 
tl\f' " Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth." 
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fHough, to speed the politician — should we not, in too many cases, say 
with more propriety, the demagogue f 

'* State pride is a good thing ; it is one mode in which patriotbm is 
manifested. But it is not always a wise one. Certainly not, when it 
makes us content on small grounds. And when it smothers up im- 
provement in self-satisfaction, it is a most pernicious thing. We have 
much to be proud of in Virginia. In intellect and fitness to command, 
in personal and social qualities, in high tone and noble bearing, in 
loyalty, in generosity, and magnanimity, and disinterestedness, aboye 
all, in moral purity, we once stood — let us hope, still stand — pre- 
eminent among our sister States. But the possession and practice of 
these virtues do not comprise our whole duty as men or as citizens. 
The great decree which has gone forth ordaining that we shall ' increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth,' enjoins upon us quite other 
duties, which cannot be neglected with impunity ; so we have found out 
by experience — for we Jiave neglected these duties. And when we 
contemplate our field of labour, and the work we have done in it, we 
cannot but observe the sad contrast between capacity and achievement. 
With a wide-spread domain, with a kindly soil, with a climate whose 
sun radiates fertility, and whose very dews distil abundance, we find our 
inheritance so wasted that the eye aches to behold the prospect." 

2. 

The Censns of 1850 gives the following values to agricultural 
land in the adjoining States of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

In Virginia. In Pennsylvania. 

No. of acres improved land in farms, 10,360,135 8,626,619 

„ unimproved, 15,792,176 6,294,728 

Cash value of farms, $216,401,543~$8 an acre. $407,876,099— $25 an acre. 

Considering that, at the Kevolution, Virginia had nearly twice 
the population of Pennsylvania, was in possession of mnch more 
wealth or disposable capital, and had much the best natural 
&cilities for external commerce and internal communication, if 
her political and social constitution had been and had continued 
equally good, and her people equally industrious and enter- 
prising with those of Pennsylvania, there is no reason why the 
value of her farms should not have been, at this time, at least 
equal to those of Pennsylvania. Were it so, it appears that 
Virginia, in that particular alone, would now be richer than 
she is by four hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 
If it should bo thought that this difference between the value 
VOL. n. 2 b 
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of land in Yirgmia and PennsylTania is in Bome degree dne to 
more fertile soils in the latter, a similar comparison maj be 
made with the other adjoining Free State, and old State of New 
Jersey, the climate of which, owing to its vicinity to the ocean, 
differs imperceptibly from that of Virginia, while its soil is 
decidedly less fertile, taking both States on an average. The 
average value of farming-land in New Jersey is recorded at 

Give this value to the Virginia farms, and the difference 
between it and their present value would buy, at a large valua- 
tion, all the slaves now in the State, send them to A£rica, 
provide each family of them five hundred dollars to start with 
when they reached there, and leave still a surplus which, divided 
among the present white population of the State, would give 
between two and three thousand dollars to each fiEunily. 

Some Southern writers have lately objected to comparisons 
of density of population, as indications of the prosperity of 
communities. Between two adjoining communities, however, 
where there are no restrictions upon the movements of the popu- 
lations, and when the people are so ready to move as both those 
of Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and of Virginia have shown 
themselves to be, the price of land must indicate with consider- 
able exactness the comparative value or desirableness of it, all 
things considered, to live upon. The Virginians do not admit, 
and have no occasion to do so, that Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have any advantage over Virginia, in soil, in climate, or 
in any natural quality. 

3. 

In intellectual productions, the same general comparative 
barrenness is noticeable. 

From the Richmond Whig, 

** We receive nearly all our books from Northern or foreign authors — 
(gotten up, printed by Northern or foreign publishers — while we have 
among us numberless men of ripe scliolarsliip, profound acquirements, 
elegant and forcible writers — men willing to devote themselves to such 
labour, only a Southern book ts not patronized. The North usually 
iwowls at it, ridicules it, or damns it with fnint praise ; and the South 
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takes on a like hue and complexion and neglects it. We have printers 
and publishers able, willing, and competent to publish, but, such is the 
apathy on the part of {Southern people, that it involves hazard to 
Southern publishers to put them out. Indeed, until recently, almost 
all the publications, even of Southern books, issued (and that was their 
only hope of success) from Northern houses. The last chance now of 
getting a Southern book sold, is to manage to secure the favourable 
notice of the Northern press, and then the South buys it. Our maga- 
zines and periodicals languish for support." 

Mr. Howison, " The Virginia Historian," observes : 

" The question might be asked. Where is the literature of Virginia? 
and it would not be easily answered. It is a melancholy fact, that her 
people have never been a reading people. In the mass they have shown 
an indifference to polite literature and education in general, depressing to 
the mind that wishes to see them respectable and happy." 

*' It is with pain," says the same authority, " that we are com- 
pelled to speak of the horrible cloud of ignorance that rests on 
Virginia,'' and he computes that (1848) there are in the State 
166,000 youth, between seven and sixteen years of age, and of 
these 126,000 attend no school at all, and receive no education 
except what can be imparted by poor and ignorant parents. 
Besides these, he reckons 449,087 slaves and 48,852 free 
negroes, with few exceptions, wholly uneducated. 

" The policy which discourages further extension of knowledge among 
them is necessary: but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist 
among us, a huge mass of mind, almost entirely unenlightened. We 
fear that the most favourable estimates will leave, in our State, 683,000 
rational beings who are destitute of the merest rudiments of knowledge.** 
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THE SLAVE TRADB IN yiBGOnDU 



From Chamhers^s Journal, 

** The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open to the 
public than are the sales of slaves in Richmond. By consulting the 
local newspapers, I learned that the sales take place by auction every 
morning in the offices of certain brokers, who, as I understood by the 
terms of their advertisements, purchased or received slaves for sale on 
commission. 

•* Where the street was in which the brokers conducted their busi- 
ness, I did not know ; but the discovery was easily made. Rambling 
down the main street in the city, I found that the subject of my search 
was a narrow and short thoroughfare, turning off to the left, and 
terminating in a similar cross thoroughfare. Both streets, lined with 
brick houses, were dull and silent, lliere was not a person to whom I 
could put a question. Looking about, I observed the office of a com- 
mission a^ent, and into it I stepped. Conceive the idea of a large shop 
with two windows, and a door between ; no shelving or counters inside ; 
the interior a spacious, dismal apartment, not well swept; the only 
furniture a desk at one of the windows, and a bench at one side of the 
shop, three feet high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, con- 
ceive the idea of this dismal-looking place, with nobody in it but three 
negro children, who, as I entered, were playing at auctioneering each 
other. An intensely black little negro, of four or five years of age, was 
standing on the bench, or block, as it is called, with an equally black 
girl, about a year younger, by his side, whom he was pretending to sell 
by bids to another black child, who was rolling about the floor. 

"My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little 
auctioneer continued his mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of 
selling the girl, who stood demurely by his side. 

** * Fifty dolla for de gal — fifty doUa — fifty dolla— I sell dis here fine 
gal for fifty dolla,' was uttered with extraordinary volubility by the 
woolly-headed urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imita- 
tion, doubtless, of the scenes he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I 
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spoke a few words to the little creatures, but was scarcely understood 
and the fun went on as if I had not been present : so I left them, happy 
in rehearsing what was likely soon to be their own fate. 

*' At another office of a similar character, on the opposite side of the 
street, I was more successful. Here, on inquiry, I was respectfully in- 
formed, by a person in attendance, that the sale would take place the 
following morning at half-past nine o'clock, 

"^'ext day J set out accordingly, after breakfast, for the scene of 
operations, in which there was now a little more life. Two or three 
persons were lounging about, smoking cigars ; and, looking along the 
street, I observed that three red flags were projected from the doors of 
those offices in which sales were to occur. On each flag was pinned a 
piece of paper, notifying the articles to be sold. The number of lots 
was not great. On the first was the following announcement: — *Will 
be sold this morning, at half-past nine o'clock, a Man and a Boy.' 

**It was already the appointed hour; but as no company had as- 
sembled, I entered and took a seat by the fire. The office, provided 
w^ith a few deal forms and chairs, a desk at one of the windows, and a 
block accessible by a few steps, was tenantless, save by a gentleman 
who was arranging papers at the desk, and to whom I had addressed 
myself on the previous evening. Minute after minute passed, and still 
nobody entered. There was clearly no hurry in going to business. I 
felt almost like an intruder, and had formed the resolution of departing, 
in order to look into the other offices, when the person referred to left 
his desk, and came and seated himself opix)site to me at the fire. 

" * You are an Englishman,* said he, looking me steadily in the face ; 
* do you want to purchase ?' 

** * Yes,' I replied, * I am an Englishman ; but I do not intend to 
purchase. I am travelling about for information, and 1 shall feel 
obliged by your letting me know the prices at which negro servants are 
sold.' 

" * I will do so with much pleasure,' was the answer ; * do you mean 
field-hands or house-servants ?' 

** * All kinds,' I replied ; * I wish to get all the information I can.' 

" With much politeness, the gentleman stepped to his desk, and 
began to draw up a note of prices. This, however, seemed to require 
careful consideration ; and while the note was preparing, a lanky person, 
in a wide-awake hat, and chewing tobacco, entered, and took the chair 
just vacated. He had scarcely seated himself, when, on looking towards 
the door, I observed the subjects of sale — the man and boy indicated by 
the paper on the red flag — ent«r together, and quietly walk to a form 
at the back of the shop, whence, as the day was chilly, they edged 
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themselTes towards the fire, in the corner where I wm seated. I was now 
between the two parties— the white man on the right, and the old and 
young negro on the left — and I waited to see what would take place. 

" The sight of the negroes at once attracted the attention of Wide- 
awake. Chewing with vigour, he kept keenly eyeing the pair, as if to 
see what they were good for. Under this searching gaze, the man and 
boy were a little abashed, but said nothing. Their appearance had 
little of the repulsiveness we are apt to associate with the idea of slaves. 
They were dressed in a gray woollen coat, pants, and waistcoat, coloured 
cotton neckcloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, and stout 
shoes. The man wore a black hat ; the boy was bareheaded. Moved 
by a sudden impulse, Wide-awake left his seat, and rounding the back 
of my chair, began to grasp at the man's arms, as if to feel their 
muscular capacity. He then examined his hands and fingers ; and, last 
of all, told him to oj)en his mouth and show his teeth, which he did in 
a submissive manner. Having finished these examinations, Wide-awake 
resumed his seat, and chewed on in silence as before. 

"I thought it was but fair that T should now have my turn of inves- 
tigation, and accordingly asked the elder negro what was his age. He 
said he did not know. I next inquired how old the boy was. He said 
he was seven years of age. On asking the man if the boy was his son, 
he said he was not — he was his cousin. 1 was going into other par- 
ticulars, when the office-keeper approached, and handed me the note he 
had been preparing ; at the same time makinji; the observation that the 
market was dull at present, and that there never could be a more 
favourable opp)rtunity of buying. I thanked him for the trouble 
which he had taken ; and now submit a copy of his price-current : 



Best Men, 18 to 25 years old 

Fair do. do. do. 

Boys, 5 feet . 

Do., 4 feot 8 inches • 

Do., 4 feet 5 inches 

Do., 4 feet . 

Young Wonaen 

Girls, 5 feet . . . 

Do., 4 feet 9 inches . • • 700 to 750 „ 

Do., 4 feet 850 to 450 „ 

. (Signed) 



1200 to 1300 dollars. 

950 to 1050 „ 

850 to 950 „ 

700 to 800 „ 

600 to 600 „ 

375 to 450 „ 

800 to 1000 „ 
750 to 850 „ 



Richmond, Virginia. 
Leaving this document for future consideratioQ, I pass on to i 
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history of the day's proceedings. It was now ten minutes to ten o'clock, 
and Wide-awake and I being alike tired of waiting, we went oflf in quest 
of sales further up the street. Passing the second office, in which also 
nobody was to be 8een, we were more fortunate at the third. Here 
according to the announcement on the paper stuck to the flag, there 
were to be sold, * A woman and three children ; a young woman, three 
men, a middle-aged woman, and a little boy.' Already a crowd had 
met, composed, I should think, of persons mostly from the cotton- 
plantations of the South. A few were seated near a fire on the right- 
hand side, and others stood round an iron stove in the middle of the 
apartment. The whole place had a dilapidated appearance. From a 
back window, there was a view into a ruinous court-yard ; beyond 
which, in a hollow, accessible by a side lane, stood a shabby brick house, 
on which the word JaU was inscribed in large black letters on a white 
ground. I imagined it to be a de^iot for the reception of negroes. 

" On my arrival, and while making these preliminary observations, 
the lots for sale had not made their appearance. In about five minutes 
afterwards, they were ushered in, one after the other, under the charge 
of a mulatto, who seemed to act as principal assistant. I saw no whips, 
chains, or any other engine of force. Nor did such appear to be 
required. All the lots took their seats on two long forms near the 
stove ; none showed any signs of resistance ; nor did any one utter a 
word. Their manner was that of perfect humility and resignation. 

"As soon as all- were seated, there was a general examination of their 
respective merits, by feeling their arms, looking into their mouths, and 
investigating the quality of their hands and fingers — this last being 
evidently an important particular. Yet there was no abrupt rudeness in 
making these examinations — no coarse or domineering language was 
employed. The three negro men were dressed in the usual manner — in 
gray woollen clothing. The woman, with three children, excited my 
peculiar attention. She was neatly attired, with a coloured handker- 
chief bound around her head, and wore a white apron over her gown. 
Her children were all girls, one of them a baby at the breast three 
months old, and the others two and three years of age respectively, 
rigged out with clean white pinafores. There was not a tear or an 
emotion visible in the whole party. Everything seemed to be con- 
sidered as a matter of course ; and the change of owners was possibly 
looked forward to with as much indifierence as ordinary hired servants 
anticipate a removal from one employer to another. 

" While intending purchasers were proceeding with personal examina- 
tions of the several lots, I took the liberty of putting a few questions 
to the mother of the children. The following was our conversation : — 
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'* ' Are yoa a married woman P 

«* Yes, sir; 

•* * How many children have you had ?' 

" * Seven.' 

" * Where is your hnshand ?* 

" * In Madison county.' 

« 4 When did you part from him ? 

" * On Wednesday — two days ago.' 

" * Were you sorry to part from him ?' 

^ * Tes, sir,' she replied, with a deep sigh ; ' my heart was a'most 
broke.' 

" * Why is your master selling you ?' 

*' * I don't know — he wants money to buy some land — suppose he 
sells me for that.' 

" There might not be a word of truth in these answers, for I had no 
means of testing their correctness; but the woman seemed to speak 
unreservedly, and I am inclined to think that she said nothing but 
what, if necessary, could be substantiated. I spoke, also, to the young 
woman who was seated near her. She, like the others, was perfectly 
blacK* and appeared stout and healthy, of which some of the persons 
present assured themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, looking into 
her mouth, and causing her to stand up. She told me she had several 
brothers and sisters, but did not know where they were. She said she 
was a house-servant, and would be glad to be bought by a good master 
— looking at me, as if I should not be unacceptable. 

'* 1 have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in the looks 
of men, women, and children, thus seated preparatory to being sold. 
This does not correspond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, 
which are represented as tearful and harrowing. My belief is, that 
none of the parties felt deeply on the subject, or at least that any 
distress they experienced was but momentary — soon passed away, and 
was forgotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling 
incident which occurred. While waiting for the commencement of the 
sale, one of the gentlemen present amused himself with a pointer dog, 
which, at command, stood on its hind legs, and took pieces of bread 
from his pocket. These tricks greatly entertained the row of negroes, 
old and young ; and the poor woman, whose heart three minutes before 
was almost broken, now laughed as heartily as any one. 

** * Sale is going to commence — this way, gentlemen,' cried a man at 
the door to a number of loungers outside ; and all having assembled, the 
mulatto assistant led the woman and her children to the block, which 
he hel^Kid her to mount. There she stood, with her infant at the breast, 
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and one of her girls at each side, llie auctioneer, a handsome, gentle- 
manly personage, took his place, with one foot on an old deal chair with 
a broken hack, and the other raised on the somewhat more elevated 
block. It was a striking scene. 

*' * Well, gentlemen,* began the salesman, * here is a capital woman 
and her three children, all in good health — what do you say for them ? 
Give me an offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 850 
dollars — 850 dollars — 860 dollars (speaking very fast) — 850 dollars. 
Will no one advance upon that? A very extraordinary bargain, gentle- 
men. A fine, healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first 
step of the block ; takes the baby from the woman's breast, and holds it 
aloft with one hand, so as to show that it was a veritable sucking baby.) 
That will do. A woman, still young, and three children, all for 850 
dollars. An advance, if you please, gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) 
Thank you, sir, 860 ; any one bids more ? (A second voice says, 870 ; 
and so on the bidding goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) That 
won't do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a low price. (After a pause, 
addressing the mulatto) : She may go down.' Down from the block 
the woman and her children were therefore conducted by the assistant, 
and, as if nothing had occurred, they calmly resumed their seats by the 
stove. 

** The next lot brought forward was one of the men. The assistant 
beckoning to him with his hand, requested him to come behind a 
canvas screen, of two leaves, which was standing near the back window. 
The man placidly rose, and having been placed behind the screen, was 
ordered to take oflf his clothes, which he did without a word or look of 
remonstrance. About a dozen gentlemen crgwded to the spot while the 
poor fellow was stripping himself, and as soon as he stood on the floor, 
bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his person was in- 
stituted. The clear black skin, back and front, was viewed all over for 
sores from disease ; and there was no part of his body left unexamined. 
The man was told to open and shut his hands, asked if he could pick 
cotton, and every tooth in his head was scrupulously looked at. ITie 
investigation being at an end, he was ordered to dress himself; and 
having done so, was requested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of ofiering him for competition was gone through as 
before, but no one would bid. The other two men, after undergoing 
similar examinations behind the screen, were also put up, but with the 
same result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were all sent back 
to their seats. It seemed as if the company had conspired not to buy 
anything that day. Probably some imperfections had been detected in 
the personal qualities of the negroes. Be this as it may, the auctioneer, 
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perhaps a little out of temper from his want of socoess, walked off to his 
desk, and the affair was so far at an end. 

" * This way, gentlemen — this way !' was heard from a voice outside, 
and the comi>any immediately hived off to the second establishment 
At this office there was a young woman, and also a man, for sale. The 
woman was put up first at 500 dollars; and possessing some rccom- 
mendable qualities, the bidding for her was run as high as 710 dollars, 
at which she was knocked down to a purchaser. The man, after the 
customary examination behind the screen, was put up at 700 dollars; 
but a small imperfection having been observed in bis perscm, no one 
would bid for him ; and he was ordered down. 

** * This way, gentlemen, this way— down the street, if you please P 
was now shouted by a person in the employment of the first firm, to 
whose office all very willingly adjourned— one migratory company, it 
will be perceived, serving all the slave-auctions in the place. In going 
in the crowd, I went to see what should be the fate of the man and boy, 
with whom I had already had some communication. 

" There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had 
left them an hour ago. The boy was put up first. 

** * Come along, my man — jump up ; there's a good boy !' said one of 
the partners, a bulky and respectable looking person, with a gold chain 
and bunch of seals ; at the same time getting on the block. With 
alacrity the little fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, stood 
by his side. The forms in front were filled by the company ; and as I 
seated myself, I found that my old companion, Wide-awake, was close 
at hand, still chewing and spitting at a great rate. 

** * Now, gentlemen,' said the auctioneer, putting his hand on the 
shoulder of the boy, *here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, 
warranted sound — what do you say for him? I put him up at 600 
dollars — 500 dollars (speaking quick, his right hand raised up, and 
coming down on the open palm of his left) — 500 dollars. Any one say 
more than 500 dollars ? (560 is bid.) 5(50 dollars. Nonsense! Just 
look at him. See how high he is. (He draws the lot in front of him, 
and shows that the little fellow's head comes up to his breast.) You see 
he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his hands.* 

" Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut his hands 
— the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side, and whitish 
on the other, being well looked to. The hands, and also the mouth, 
having given satisfaction, an advance is made to 570, then to 580 
dollars. 

** * (lentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this size. (Ad- 
dressing the lot) — Go down, my hoy, and show them how you can nui. 
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** The boy, seemingly happy to do as he was bid, went down jfrom the 
block, and ran smartly across the floor several times ; the eyes of every 
one in the room following him. 

" * Now that will do. Get up again. (Boy mounts the block, the 
steps being rather deep for his short legs ; but the auctioneer kindly 
lends him a hand.) Come, gentlemen, you see this is a first-rate lot. 
(590—600—610—620—630 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 630 
dollars. (Right hand coming down on left.) Last call. 630 dollars, 
once — 630 dollars, twice. (A pause ; hand sinks.) Gone I* 

" The boy having descended, the man was desired to come forward ; 
and after the usual scrutiny behind a screen, he took his place on the 
block. 

** * Well, now, gentlemen,' said the auctioneer, * here is a right prime 
lot. Look at this man ; strong, healthy, able-bodied ; could not be a 
better hand for field-work. He can drive a waggon or anything. 
What do you say for him ? I offer the man at the low price of 800 
dollars — he is well worth 1200 dollars. Come, make an advance, if you 
please. 800 dollars said for the man (a bid) ; thank you ; 810 dollars — 
810 dollars— 810 dollars (several bids) —820— 830— 850— 860— going 
at 860 — going. Gentlemen, this is far below his value. A strong- 
boned man, fit for any kind of heavy work. Just take a look at him. 
(Addressing the lot) : Walk down. (Lot dismounts, and walks from 
one side of the shop to the other. When about to reascend the block, a 
gentleman, who is smoking a cigar, examines his mouth with his fingers. 
Lot resumes his place.) Pray, gentlemen, be quick (continues the 
auctioneer) ; I must sell him, and 860 dollars are only bid for the man 
— 8(50 dollars. (A fresh run of bids to 945 dollars.) 945 dollars, once — 
945 dollars, twice (looking slowly round, to see if all were done), 945 
dollars. Going — going — (hand drops) — gone !* 

" Such were a forenoon's experiences in the slave-market of Rich- 
mond. Everything is described precisely as it occurred, without passion 
or prejudice. It would not have been difficult to be sentimental on a 
suoject which appeals so strongly to the feelings, but I have preferred 
telling the simple truth. In a subsequent chapter I shall endeavour to 
offer some general views of slavery in its social and political relations.* 
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OO0T OV LABOUR IH THB BOBDEB 8XAIS8. 



if BOM a natiye Virginian, who lias resided in New York : 

« To the Editor of the N. T. Daily Times. 

" Sib — You will not object, I think, to receive an endorsement from 
a Southern man, of the statements ooutaiued in number seven of* Letters 
on the Productions, Industry, and Resources of the Southern States ' [by 
Mr. Olmsted], published in your issue on Thursday last ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Where you would see one white labourer on a Northern farm, scores 
of blacks should appear on the Virginian plantation, the best cef them 
only performing eacJi day one-fourth a white man's daily task^ and aU 
requiring an incessant toatch to get even this small modicum of labour. 
Yet they eat as much again as a white man, must have their two suits 
of clothes and shoes yearly, and although the heartiest, healthiest look- 
ing men and women anywhere on earth, actually lose for their owners 
or employers one-sixth their time on account of real or pretended sick- 
ness. Be assured, our model Virginia farmer has his hands full, and is 
not to be envied as a jolly fox-hunting idler, lording it over * ranks of 
slaves in chains.' No, sir ; he must be up by * the dawn's early light,* 
ami head the column, direct in jjerson the commencing operations, 
ur;;ing, and coaxing ; must praise and punish — but too glad to reward 
the meritofious, granting liberty (i. c. leave of absence) often to his 
own servant, that he dare not take himself, because he must not leave 
home for fear something will go wrong ere his return. Hence but too 
many give up, to overseers or other irresponsible persons, the care and 
management of their estates, rather than undergo such constant annoy- 
ance and confinement. Poor culture, scanty crops, and worn-out land, 
is the inevitable result ; and yet, harassed and trammeled as they are, 
no one but a Southerner regards them with the slightest degree of com- 
passion or evan forbearance ; and our good friends, the Abolitionists, 
would have *all the rest of mankind' rank them with pirates and cut- 
throats. But my object in this communication is not to sympathize 
with nor ask symjjathy on behalf of slaveholders. For, however 
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sinning or siimed against, they seem quite able to take their own part, 
if molested ; and are remarkably indifferent^ withal, as to the opinions 
expressed by ignorant ranters concerning them. 

" If I have the ability, my desire is to draw a parallel between the 
state and condition of Northern and Southern farmers and farming. 
The Northern farmer does undoubtedly experience a full share of those 
troubles and cares attendant even upon-the most easy and favourable 
system of farming ; but, sir, can he have any such responsibility as that 
resting upon the owner of from 50 to 300 ignorant, lazy negroes ? 
« « * * * * 

" You must plough deep, follow up quickly, and sow with powerful 
fertilizers, attend closely to the growing crop, gather in rapidly before 
blight or mildew can come and destroy, says our Northern farmer. On 
a farm of three hundred acres, thus managed with five hands, two extra 
during harvest, I can raise thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. Now 
picture the condition of him South, and hear his answer. With from 
three to fifteen hundred acres of land, and a host of negroes great and 
small, his cares and troubles are without end. ' The hands,' able men 
and women, to say nothing of children, and old ones laid by from age 
or other infirmity, have wants innumerable. Some are sick, others 
pretend to be so, many obstinate, indolent, or fractious — each class 
requires different treatment; so that without mentioning the actual 
daily wants, as provisions, clothing, etc., etc., the poor man's time, and 
thoughts — indeed, every faculty of mind — must be exercised on behalf 
of those who have no minds of their own. 

" His answer, then,* to the Northern farmer is : * I have not one hand 
on my place capable and willing to do the work you name.' ITiey tell 
me that * five of them could not perform the task required of one,* 
They have never been used to do it, and no amount of force or persua- 
sion will induce them to try. Their task is so much per day ; ail over 
that I agree to pay them for, at the same rate I allow free labourers — 
but 'tis seldom they make extra time, except to get money enough to 
buy tobacco, rum, or sometimes fine clothes.* Can it be wondered at 
that systematic farming, such as we see North and East, is unknown 
or not practisfed to any great degree South ? The two systems will not 
harmonize. 

«*R.J.W." 
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From a natiye New Yorker, wHo has resided in Virginia : 

" To tlie Editor of the New York Daily Times, 

'* I have read with deep interest the series of letters from the Sonth, 
published iu your columns. Circumstances have made me quite familiar 
with the field of your correspondent's investigation, much more flEimiliar 
than he is at present, and yet I am happy to say, that his letters are 
more satisfactory than any T have ever seen relating to the South. It 
is now about ten years since, going from this State, I first became fami- 
liar >vith those facts in regard to the resylts of slave Ia>x>ur, etc., that 
your corresjiondent and his readers are so much surprised at. I have 
talked those subjects over as he is doing, with the planters along the 
shores of the Chesapeake, and on both sides of the James River, through 
the Tidewater, the middle and the mountainous districts east of the 
Blue Ridge, and in many of those rich coimties in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 1 may add that, subsequently, spending my winters at the 
South for my health, I have become well nigh as familiar with the 
States of North and South Carolina, and Georgia, as I am with Virginia. 
I have, therefore, almost of necessity, given not a little thought to the 
questions your corresi^ndent is discussing. 

" His statement, in regard to the comimrative value of slave and free- 
labour, will surprise those who have given little or no attention to the 
subject. I wish to confirm his statements on this subject. In Eastern 
Virginia I have repeatedly been told that the task of one cord of wood 
a day, or five cords a week, rain or shine, is the general task, and one 
ot the most profitable day's work that the slave does for his master. 
And this, it should be remembered, is generally pine wood, cut from 
trees as straight and beautiful as ever grew. The reason of this * pro- 
fitableness * is the fact that the labour requires so little mental eflbrt. 
The grand secret of the difference between free and slave labc>ur is, that 
the latter is without intelligence, and without motive. If the former, 
in Western New York, has a piece of work to perform, the first thought 
is, how it can be done with the least labour, and the most exi)editiously. 
He thinks, he plans, before he commences, and while about his labour. 
His mind labours as much as his body, and this mental labour saves a 
vast deal of physical labour. liesides this, he is urged on by the 
strongest motives. He enjoys the j. rod acts of his labour. The more 
intelli<:!;ent and earnest his labours, the riclier are his rewards. Slave 
labour is exactly the opposite ol this. It is unintelligent labour — labour 
without thought — without plan — without motive. It is little more 
than brute force. To one who has not witnessed it, it is utterly incon- 
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eeivable how little labour a slave, or a company of slaves, will accom- 
plish in a given time. Their awkwardness, their slowness, the utter 
absence of all skill and ingenuity in accomplishing the work before them, 
are absolutely painful to one who has been accustomed to seeing work 
done with any sort of spirit and life. Often they spend hours in doing 
what, with a little thought, might be despatched in a few moments, or 
perhaps avoided altogether. This is a necessary result of employing 
labour which is without intelhgence and without motive. I have often 
thought of a remark made to me by a planter, in New Kent County, 
Virginia, We were riding past a field where some of his hands were 
making a sort of wicker-work fence, peculiar to Eastern Virginia. 

* There,* said he, in a decidedly fretted tone, * those " boys '* have been 

days in making that piece of fence.* I expressed my astonishment that 
they could have spent so much time, and yet have accomplished so very 
little. He assured me it was so — and after a slight pause, the tones of 
his voice entirely changed, said : * Well, I believe they have done as 
well as I would in their circumstances V And so it is. The slave is 
without motive, without inducement to exertion. His food, his cloth- 
ing, and ail his wants are supplied as they are, without care on his part, 
and when these are supplied he has nothing more to hope for. He can 
make no provision for old tige, he can lay up nothing for his children, 
he has no voice at all in the disposal of the results of his earnings. 
What cares he whether his labour is productive or unproductive. His 
principal care seems to be to accomplish just as little as iK)ssil>le. I 
have said that the slaves were without ingenuity — I must qualify that 
remark. I have been amused and astonished at their exceeding inge- 
nuity in avoiding and slighting the work that was required of them. 
It has often seemed to me that their princii)al mental efforts were in 
this direction, and I think your correspondent will find universal testi- 
mony that they have decided talent in this line. 

« H. W. P." 

In a Yolume entitled ** Notes on Uncle Tom's Cabin ; being 
a Logical Answer to its Allegations and Inferences against 
Slavery as an Institution," by the Eev. E. J. Steams, of Mary- 
land (much the most thorough review of that work made from 
the Southern stand-point), the author, who is a New-Englander 
by birth, shows, by an elaborate calculation, that in Maryland, 
the cost of a negro, at twenty-one years of age, has been, to the 
man who raised him, eight hundred dollars. Six per cent, 
interest on this cost, with one and three-quarters per cent, for 
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life insurance, per annum, makes the lowest wages of a negro, 
nnder the most fayonrable circnm stances, sixty-two dollars a 
year (or five dollars a month), paid in advance, in the shape of 
food and clothing. The author, whose object is to prove that 
the slaveholder is not guilty, as Mrs. Stowe intimates, of 
stealing the negroes' labour, proceeds, as follows, to show that 
he pays a great deal more for it than Mrs. Stowe's neighbours 
in New England do, for the labour they hire : — 

** If now we add to this (what every New-Englander who has lived 
at the South knows), that Quashy does not do more than one-third, or, 
at the very utmost, one-half as much work as an able-bodied labourer 
on a farm at the North ; and that, for this he receives, besides the five 
dollars above mentioned, his food, clothing, and shelter, with medical 
attendance and nursing when sick, and no deduction for lost time, even 
though he should be sick for years, while the * farm-hand ' at the North 
gets only ten or twelve dollars, and has to clothe* himself out of it, and 
pay his own doctor's and nurse's bill in sickness, to say nothing of lost 
time, I think we shall come to the conclusion if there has been stealing 
anywhere, it has not been from Quashy." — P. 25. 

'* I recollect, the first time I saw Quashy at work in the field, I was 
struck by the lazy, listless manner in which he raised his hoe. It re- 
minded rae of the working-beam of the engine on the steam-boat that I 
had just landed from — fifteen strokes a minute ; but there was this dif- 
ference ; that, whereas the working-beam kept steadily at it, Quashy, 
on the contrary, would stop about every five strokes and lean upon his 
hoe, and look around, apparently congratulating himself upon the 
amount of work he had accomplished. 

" Mrs. Stowe may well call Quashy * shiftless.' One of my father's 
hired men — who was with him seven years — did more work in that time 
than an average negro would do in his whole life. Nay, I myself have 
done more work in a day, — and followed it up, too — than I ever saw 
a negro do, and I was considered remarkably lazy with the plough or 
hoe."— P. U2. 
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&TATI8TICS OF THE GEORGIA SEABOABD. 

The notes here following are derived £rom a yolume entitlea 
** White's Statistics of Georgia," a large octavo of seven hundred 
pages, compiled and published in the State. A special section 
of the book is devoted to the condition of the trade of each 
county, while a comparison is also attempted to be given, from 
the personal observation of the compiler, of the comparative 
social, moral, and religious properties of the people. Thus, so 
fax as the plan has been thoroughly executed, an estimate is pre- 
sented, not only of the ordinary commercial demand of the citi- 
zens, but, so to speak, of the state of their intellectual and moral 
market. 

■ 

The counties referred to by Mr. Gregg are in the second tier 
from the sea in South Carolina. I shall give statistics from Mr. 
White, and other authorities named in the note,* with regard te 
aU the second tier counties of Greorgia. What of good soil to be 
brought into cultivation, without a heavy expenditure at starting, 
there was originally in these counties begun to be first occupied 
by whites about 1740. It was not till nearly twenty years after 
this that davery obtained the slightest footing in them, and it 
was not till about thirty years ago that they had begun to 
seriously deteriorate in production. There is yet some rich 
land upon the alluvial bottoms of the numerous rivers, which, 
rising above, pass through these counties toward the ocean ; and 
here many wealthy planters still remain, owning a large number 
of slaves, and there has been recently a considerable increase of 

* The population, following Mr. White, Ls given in round numbers, from the 
State Census of 1845 ; average personal estate, per family of citizens, reckoned 
from an official return, published in the " Soil of the South " (Columbus, Georgia, 
1852, p. 210), the amount given for each county being divided by one-fiflh the 
number of its population (for families). Observations on education a id the cha- 
racter of the people, from *^ White's Statistics of Georgia *' (generally in quotations). 
School, library, and church statistics, in figures from official United States Census, 
1850. 

VOL. n. 2 o 
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prodiiction of some parts owing to the employment of capital in 
draining marshes, the riches of which have previonsly been con- 
sidered impregnable.* In general, however, this whole range of 
country is now quite barren, and most of the land at present 
cultivated will not probably yield one- third as large a crop for 
the same expenditure of labour as would ha Mississippi cotton 
land. The slaves formerly owned here have therefore been very 
largely transferred westward, and the land they have worn out is 
left for the non-slaveholding whites to make the best oL 

As an instructive contrast, I place in an adjoining column 
with the statistics of these counties those of the counties which 
bound each of them on the east. In these there is a mucb larger 
proportion of rich alluvial soil, and they contain the famous 
"sea island" cotton plantations, as well as the G^rgian rice 
plantations. The valuable soil is still entirely possessed, as 
will be evident, by large planters and slave owners, the usual 
monopolizing effect of slavery being in this instance increased 
by the peculiar local insalubrity of tiie coast. 

SECOND TIER COUKTIES. COAST OOUKTIBS. 

Bvllock County, -^The Central Bryan County, adjoining Bul- 

Railmad, the best conducted road lock county, on the coast 
in all the South, passes either 
through this county or close be- 
side its northern boundary, for a 
distance of fifty miles. It is 
watered by the Ogcochee and Con- 
nauchce and a number of smaller 
rivers. On the larger rivers there 
is yet a considerable amount of 
productive land.) 

♦ The presence of these few plantent, with their valuable human property, 
makes the average nominal wealth of each white family, at first sight, appear 
large. If, however, the slaves had been appraised at only $500 each, which 
wouM be low, they would alone amount in value in some counties to the sum 
assigned for the whole personal property of the citizens. This item is not, there- 
fore, trustworthy, but, in comparing the coast and second tier counties, it serves to 
show the gieat difference in the average wealth of the citizens of each. A similar 
division of personal estate, as officially returned for the city of New York, would 
{:l7c $4,660 to each family. 
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SBCOim TIEB COTTNTIES. 

PopuZafuw.— Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 1,000. Average amount 
of property to each white family, 
$1, 570. State tax for each white 
family, $2.93. 

« 

Mr. White omits his usnal sta- 
tistics of trade. Both in this and 
the adjoining coast comity of 
Bryan, the poor people, as well as 
the planters, are in the habit of 
dealing directly with Savannah, 
as described in *' Seaboard Slave 
States," p. 414, and there are pro- 
bably no established tradesmen in 
either. 

The sod is described by Mr. 
White as generally poor, with some 
productive " hummock ** and river 
tracts. 



EduccUion, — " No newspapers 
are taken, and few books read. 
The school fund was once suffi« 
cient to educate many poor chil- 
dren, but owing to bad manage- 
ment it has become exhausted.** 
Thus says Mr. White. The census 
returns show, however, a public 
school expenditure of $150 per 
annum, and a private expenditure 
of $3,000, divided among fifteen 
schools, which is one for eighty 
square miles. This is so mudi 
better than usual, that, with Mr. 
White's remarks, I am inclined to 
think it an error. 



COAST COUNTIES. 

Population, — Whites, 1,000 ; 
slaves, 2,400. Average amount 
.of property to each white family, 
$5,302 (fourfold what it is in Bul- 
lock county). State tax to each 
white family, $7. 

No statistics of trade, again. 



tScU, — "The soil, under the pre- 
sent system of culture, cannot, 
without rest and manure, be made 
to produce more than one half as 
much as when new." This ap- 
pears to refer particularly to the 
rice plantations. 

Education, — There is no acade- 
my, and there are no schools, ex- 
cept those supported by the " Poor 
School Fund " (a State provision 
for the children of indigent pa- 
rents). **The children of the 
wealthy are either educated by 
private teachers or sent to school 
in the more favoured portions of 
the country ; [the vicinity of Sa- 
vannah, where there is a celebrated 
and well endowed, academy, and of 
Liberty, where there are others, 
accounts for this ;] the population 
is too sparse to furnish pupils 
enough to sustain a regular school ** 
(large tracts of land being held by 
the planters, though wholly unpio- 

2 o 2 
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8B0OND TISB COUNTIBS. 



Character cf the people. — " By 
industry and economy, they ma- 
nage to supply their wants, which, 
however, are few. Many rely a 
great deal on game. * * * As 
far as temperance is ooucemed, 
they are behind the times. Whis- 
key has its votaries. Those who 
have attempted to show the citi- 
sens the folly and ill consequences 
of intemperance have been insulted 
and threatened. Even ministers 
of our holy religion have publicly 
denounced the motives and efforts 
of those who have attempted to 
form temperance societies." 

Religion. — " The most numerous 
[sectsj are the Anti-Missionary 
[hard shell?] Baptists." Ten 
church edifices; average value, 
$145. No Sunday school or other 
public libraries. 

Tatnall County. 

Population,— Whitea, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 600. Average amount of 
property to each white family, 
0901. 



Capital invested in trade, 
4,200. 



COAST C0UHTIE8. 

ductive, to prevent the settlement 
of poor whites near their negroes, 
as one in this coimty informed me). 
According to the census returns, 
there were eight schools (one to 
twenty-five square miles) of all 
kinds, with an average of twelve 
pupils each. Total expenditure for 
each school, $38 per annum. 

Character of the people, — ^No 
remarks. 



Religion. — ^The county contains 
eleven church edifices; average 
value, $500. No Sunday school 
or other public libraries. 



Liberty County. 

Population.^Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 6,000. Average amount of 
property to each white family, 
$6,330. 

State tax to each white family, 
$10. 

Capital invested in trade, 
$3,860. 
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SECOND TIBE COUKTIE«. 

Sod, — ** Light and sandy, except 
on the streams, which is stifif." 



Education, — •* Education is 
neglected." Eight public schools 
(1 to 148 square miles), with six- 
teen pupils each. Annual cost of 
maintenance of each school, $150. 
No other schools; no Sunday 
school or other libraries. 



Character cf the people, — ** So- 
ber, industrious and hospitable " 
(phrases applied to every county 
not specially noted as conspicuous 
for some vice or virtue of its inha- 
bitants.) 

Religion, — Sixteen church edi- 
fices, valued at 938 each. Ac- 
cording to Mr. White, however, 
there are ** about thirty churches " 
in the county. 

Wayne County, 

Population, — Whites, 930 ; 



COAST COUNTIES. 

Soil, — " The practice lias been 
to wear out the virgin soils, and 
clear new lands. ♦ ♦ ♦ Much 
waste land." 

Education. — ** Excellent schools 
are found. ♦ ♦ ♦ And it is 
believed that a greater number of 
young men from Liberty county 
graduate from our colleges than 
from any other section of Georgia." 
There are five " academies," with 
an average of nineteen pupils each. 
Five public schools (1 to IGO 
square miles), maintained at an 
average expenditure of $15.40 per 
annimi each. No libraries found 
in the censius canvass of 1849. Mr. 
White states that the Medwav 
and Newport Library Society had, 
in 1845, "about seven hundred 
volumes, in a very bad state of 
preservation.*' This library was 
established by some New En<rland 
immigrants before the prohibition 
of slavery was annulled in the 
province. I'he early settlers of 
the county were chiefly from 
Massachusetts. 

Character of the people, — "Ge- 
nerally upright and virtuous, and 
they are unsurpassed for the great 
attention paid to the duties of 
religion." 

Religion, — Ten church edifices ; 
average value, ^ 1,200. 



Mcintosh County, broadest on 
the sea. 

Population, — Whites, 1,300 ; 
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tlavea, 350. Arvmgp amoiint of 
property for eiich white family, 
|898. 

State tax, $1.23. 

Capital invested in trade, 
$4,200. 

SoU, — "Generally poor, barren 
pine land; when manured, will 
produce about twenty bushels of 
com per acre." 

Education. — " Few schools ;" 
two academies (one Baptist, and 
the other Methodist, probably), 
with thirteen pupils between them. 
Four public schools (1 to 148 
square miles), averaging ten pupils 
each ; expense of maintenance not 
returned. 



Character of the people. — " High 
for morality and hospitality ;*' 
" poor, but honest." At the seat 
of justice "are many beautiful 
pine hills, affording delightful 
summer residences to the wealthy 
planters of Glynn" (hence the 
academical advantages). 

Rtligion. — Eight church edi- 
fices ; average value, $240. 

Ware County. — (About one fifth 
of this county is occupied by fhe 
Okefenokee Swamp.) 

Population.— Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 300. Average amount of 
personal property for each white 
family, $480. 



COAST OOUHTIXB. 

slaves, 4,400. Average amoant of 
property for each white family, 
$7, 287, or eight times as much as 
in Wayne. 

State tax, $2.77. 

Capital invested in trade, 
#1,200. 

SoU, — ^Poor turpentine pine land 
in the rear ; on the Altamaha, "of 
inexhaustible fertility." 

EdtKotion. — One academy, with 
thirty-eight scholars; four public 
schools, twelve and a half miles 
apart, averaging twenty pupils 
each. Expense of maintaining 
each school, g 78 per annum. •* The 
wealthier classes are highly edu- 
cated; but, generally, little inte- 
rest is felt in the subject of educa- 
tion." 

Character of the people. — '^Like 
all parts of Lrower Georgia, the 
citizens of Mcintosh are generally 
intelligent and hospitable." 



Religion. — ^Twelve church edi- 
fices ; average value, $1,041. 

Camckn County. — Much the 
largest part of this county, which 
is L shaped, with but one arm on 
the sea, is inland, and unfertile. 

Population. — Whites, 3,000 ; 
slaves, 4,000. Average amount of 
personal property for each white 
family, / 4,428. 
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SECOND TIBB OOUKTIES. 

Sod, — ** Light and sandy, except 
on the streams, which is stifif.** 



Education, — ** Education is 
neglected." Eight public schools 
(1 to 148 square miles), with six- 
teen pupils each. Annual cost of 
maintenance of each school, $150. 
No other schools; no Sunday 
school or other libraries. 



Character of the people, — ** So- 
ber, industrious and hospitable *' 
(phrases applied to every county 
not specially noted as conspicuous 
for some vice or virtue of its inha- 
bitants.) 

Rellfjion, — Sixteen church edi- 
fices, valued at 938 each. Ac- 
cording to Mr. White, however, 
there are ** about thirty churches " 
in the county. 

Wayne County, 

PofputatUm. — Whites, 930 ; 



COAST COUNTIES. 

Soil. — " The practice has been 
to wear out the virgin soils, and 
clear new lands. ♦ ♦ ♦ Much 
waste laud." 

Education. — ^** Excellent schools 
are found. ♦ ♦ ♦ And it is 
believed that a greater number of 
young men from Liberty county 
graduate from our cdleyes than 
from any other section of Georgia." 
There are five " academies," with 
an average of nineteen pupils each. 
Five public schools (1 to 100 
square milos), maintained at an 
average expenditure of $15.40 per 
annum each. No libraries found 
in the census canvass of 1849. Mr. 
White states that the Medwav 
and Newport Library Society had, 
in 1845, "about seven hundred 
volumes, in a very bad state of 
preservation." This library was 
established by some New Enjrland 
immigrants before the prohibition 
of slavery was annulled in the 
province. I'he early settlers of 
the county were chiefly from 
Massachusetts. 

Character of the people, — " Ge- 
nerally upright and virtuous, and 
they are unsurpassed for the great 
attention paid to the duties of 
religion." 

Beligion, — Ten church edifices ; 
average value, ^ 1,200. 



Mcintosh County^ broadest on 
the sea. 

Population, — Whites, 1,300 ; 



icing Kiteen^' 
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Uiem ie » larger proportion of Blavea tu the whole j 
than IB nsnal in the second tier, their number being Kiteen ' 
' hondred ngainet only eighteen hundred whites; the non-elave- 
holders, however, appear to pewsosB nnnsiial privileges. There 
is on academj, with tiftj pupils, whieb Air. White describee bi 
" a fine school." I'he public echoole, eight in nnuiber. a 
than eight miles apart, with an average attendance of i 
papile. Each 8chool coste one hundred and twelve doUus <| 
year. There are twenty-one chnrchee, lese than five ■ 
apart, aud valued at over twelve hundred dollars a-pioce. 
Wliito §uys that honesty and indoetry ore leading characteriEttt 
of the people, who, notnithatanding the poverty of the soil, ■ 
generally in comfortable circiunHtances. 

The reason of this ie partially the eloee vicinity of Savanna 
affording a coeh market for a variety of produL-tions and boos»>^ 
hold manufacturea, among which, as distinguishing the county 
from any other in the State, are mentioned frnits, silk, fishing 
lines, and cow-bells, "the latter," Mr. White is told, "sopcrior 
to any manufactured in the North or in Europe." But an 
equally important rcnsoii for the better character and coodition 
of the people is to be found in the fact that a majority of them* 
are descendants and hoim of the land of those very early settlers 
who most Btronuously and to the lost resisted the introduction 
of slaves into the colony, being convinced that, if permitted, it 
would, OH they said in their memorials, "prove a sconce "to 
the poor people who wore persuaded to petition for it.f 
most gratifying to perceive that all traces of the habits ( 
indiiBtry, honesty, and manly self-relianco, in which they thn 
educated their ohildron, are not wholly lost in the lapse >' 
century. 
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AboHtionf effect of low prices of cotton in 
promoting, i., 201 ; extent of the 
agitation to remote districts, ii., 37 ; 
abolitionist sentiments of a slave- 
owner in Mississippi, 98 ; feeling in 
favour of, in North Carolina, 131. 

Abolitionists f danger of poor whites be- 
coming, ii., 357 ; literature of, 358. 

^cfvan^a^tf 't^supposed) of slave-labour in 
cultivating cotton and tobacco, ii., 
252. 

Advertisements for runaway negroes, i., 
157 ; of slaves for sale, ii., 22. 

Acadians, or poor French habitans in 
Louisiana, i., 338 ; ii., 33. 

Adams, Governor^ on the want of educa- 
tion for the poor, ii., 293. 

African races, character of, compared 
with the Teutonic, ii., 221. 

Agriculture, scientific, on a farm on 
James River, i., 52 ; wretched im- 
plements used in North Carolina, 
172 ; successful cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, 322 ; on a Mississippi 
plantation, ii., 201 ; decay of, in 
Virginia, 303 ; in Slave and Free 
States, 367. 

Alabatruif appearance of the country, 
i., 274 ; " reasons " for making 
Montgomery the capital, ii., 112; 
women getting out iron ore, 115 ; 
picture of decay by <me of her stales- 
men, 297. 

Alabama River, voyage down the, i., 
275 ; number of so-called landings, 
275 ; mode of loading cotton, 
275 ; Irishmen cheaper than niggers, 
276. 

Albemarle, proportion of slaves to whites, 
i., 116. 

Alexandria (Louisiana), yellow fever at, 
i., 357 ; unenviable reputation of, 
357t 



Alligators, ii., 24 ; dangers of their holes, 

29. 
AmcUgamation, i., 307. 
Americans in Texas, ii., 101. 
• American Agriculturist* quoted, i., 

116. 
Annexation of Cuba, its effect on the 

sugar manufacture of Louisiana, ii., 

50 ; on the African slave-trade, 51. 
Apparatus used in sugar manufacture, 

1,, Q.d9. 

Aptness of negroes for learning, ii., 70 ; 
for mechanical occupations, 78. 

Association of whites with coloured 
people, i., 168, 169, note; the 
quadroon society of New Orleans, 
305. 

Aristocrats, ** swell heads," of Mississippi, 
ii., 156, 166. 

Auction, sale of slaves by, at Bichmond, 
i., 50 ; ii., 372. 

Aversion to labour, difficulty in over- 
coming the negro's, ii., 192. 

Bacon raising, ii., 176. 

Bals masques at New Orleans, i., 304. 

Barton, Dr,, on the advantages of slavery, 
ii., 277, note. 

Bee-hunting, ii., 117. 

Big woods, ii., 29. 

Bill of fare of an hotel at Memphis, 
ii., 57. 

Blacksmith, an independ^t, ii., 8. 

Boarding-house at Washington, i., 28. 

Boai'songs of the negroes on the steam- 
boats, i., 347. 

Books, dangerous, ii., 358. 

Brazos bottoms, cotton plantations on 
the, i., 14. 

Breeding slaves for sale in Virginia, L, 
57 ; early period at which they 
have childr^, ii., 80. 

Brooks^ P. 8., U,, 349. 
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Burning alwe of a negro in Eastern 
Tennessee, ii., 349, 351 ; fineqnencj 
of such cases, 354. 

Calcasieu River (Texas), ii., 30. 

Cctnada, running of slaves into, 11^ 362 ; 
loss to tlie South by, 362. 

Cape Fear River, a type of the nayigable 
sti-eam^i of the cotton States, i., 191 ; 
passage from FayetteTille to Wil- 
mington, 191 ; panic of a steamei's 
crew, 1 92 ; talang in wood, 193 ; 
description of the passengers, 194; 
features of the river-banks, 196. 

Capital ti-ansferred, ii., 299 ; with North- 
em men, 301. 

Carolina f North, fisheries, i.,149; desolate 
aspect of the country, 171 ; want 
of means of communication, 181; 
d^raded condition of white la- 
bourers, 188 ; general ignorance and 
torpidity of the people, 190 ; their 
causes, 190 ; aspect of slavery more 
favourable than in Virginia, 191 ; 
cultivation of forage crops neglected, 
200 ; wages of labourers, ii., 132. 

Carolinay Southf appearance of the 
country, i., 204, 215; thinly 
peopled, 206; log cabins, 206; 
negro-quarters, 207 ; repulsive ap- 
pearance of field-hands, 208 ; con- 
vei'satiou with an elderly country- 
man in, 217; his ignoi'ance and 
good-nature, 218, 221 ; conduct of 
two n^ro-girls, 222 ; plantations, 
233 ; negro settlements, 233, 237. 

Cartwrightj Dr., on the peculiar diseases 
of negroes, i., 122. 

CartSf primitive style of, in Georgia, i., 
231. 

Cavaliers, English, Virginia partly colo- 
nized by, ii., 335. 

Cemeteries, negro, i., 224, 

* Chamber^ Journal,* on the Virginia 

slave-trade, ii., 372. 
( '. aracter, difference of, in North and 
South, how accounted for, ii., 332, 

* et seq. 

* Charleston Mercury,* quoted, ii., 362. 
Charleston Standard,* the, on dishonest 

trading with slaves, i., 253. 
Charleston (S. C), average mortality of 

whites and negi'oes at, ii., 259. 



ChasUty of so-called pious slares, ii., 
226. 

Children, bad effects on, from interoonrse 
with slaves, i., 222. 

Christmas holidays of the n^oes, i., 
97 ; serenade in San Angustin, 375 ; 
presents to slaves, ii., 180. 

Church edifices, value of, in Georgia, ii., 
388. 

Churches of coloured people in Washing- 
ton, i., 36 ; description of a religious 
service in New Orleans, 308. 

Claiborne (Alabama), curious mode of 
loading cotton at, i., 275. 

Clay, Mr, Cassius^ ii., 281. 

Climate of cotton kmds, reckoned un- 
suitable for white labourers, ii., 
256. 

Clothing of slaves, i., 46, 105; ii.,200; 
fondness for finery, 201. 

Coal, beds of, in Virginia, i., 55; ex- 
tensive fields of, ii., 365. 

Coloured Church members, statistics of, 
ii., 222; hollowness of their pro- 
fessions, 225. 

Columbus (Georgia), i., 273; extensii> 
manu&ctures, 274; frequ^it di» 
tress of white labourers, 274; 
wretched hot<el accommodation, 274 

Conspiracy to overawe the North, i., 6. 

Comparison of the moral and social con< 
dition of the negro, in Slave aaj 
Free States, ii., 238. - 

Corporeal punishment, severe instance of, 
witnessed, ii., 205. 

Cottage in Louisiana, a night spent in, 
ii., 38 ; superior mannei's of the 
inmates, 39. 

Cotton, fallacies with respect to its in- 
fluence, i., 5 ; the monopoly not 
beneficial to the Slave States, 8; 
neglected resoui'ces of the so-called 
cotton States, 12 ; profitable culti- 
vation, 15 ; number of slaves en- 
gaged in cotton culture, 17 ; profits 
of large and small plantei's, 18; 
limited area devoted to its growth, 
24 ; effect of low prices on abo- 
lition, 201 ; reckless loading on 
steamboats, 275 ; chiefly produced 
in the valley of the Mississippi, 
342 ; expense of i-aising, ii., 182 ; 
planting and tillage the cliief items, 
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253; advantages of free labour, 
262, 268 ; possibility of greatly in- 
creasing the cotton supply, 269. 

* Cotton Planter,* the, extract from, ii., 
186. 

Cotton-planters, general characteristics 
of, i., 18, 276, 343 ; their want of 
the comforts of civilized life, 19, 
137 ; their hospitality generally a 
matter of business, ii., 95 ; sudden 
acquisition of wealth by, 158. 

Counties of Georgia, statistics of, ii., 
385. 

** Crackers '* of Georgia, religious service 
among the, i., 265; at Columbus, 
275. 

Creoles, French, i., 338; ii., 33; their 
passion for gambling, 45; general 
character and mode of life, 46. 

Crockett (Eastern Texas), scarcity of 
provisions at, ii., 2. 

Cruelty of negro slaveholders, i., 336. 

Cuba, emancipation law of, i., 257 ; pro* 
bable effect of its annexation on 
sugar-planting in Louisiana, ii., 50. 

< Daily News, the London,* extracts from, 
ii., 189, 190 ; letter in, 322. 

Dancing, fondness of negroes for, ii., 72. 

Danger of the South, ii., 338. 

Darby, Mr,, on the effects of climate, 
ii., 257. 

De Bow, Mr,, his * Compendium of the 
Census,' quoted i., 19, 20, 24 ; his 
* Review,* quoted, on the vidley of the 
Mississippi, ii., 63 ; on the want of 
education, 293 ; ' Resom'ces of the 
South,' 182, 227, 265, 310; his 
charges against the author, 311 ; on 
negro capacity, 345 ; on abolitionist 
books, 360. 

Deep River, extensive fisheries, i., 149 ; 
mode of fishing described, 150 ; ex- 
penditure of gunpowder, 151; re- 
moval of stumps of trees from the 
bottom, 151 ; mode of operation, 
151; negro diVei-s, 152; cheerful 
and willing to work, 153. 

Deer, ingenious mode of killing, ii., 197. 

Deserted plantations in Texas, ii., 1. 

Diseases pecuh'ar to negroes, i., 122 ; 
malaria, 235 ; yellow fever, 259 ; 
ii., 260. 



Dismal 8%oamp, i., 144; importance ot 
the lumber trade, 144; character and 
mode of life of slaves employed 
as lumbermen, 146 ; their supe- 
riority over field-hands generally, 
148 ; a refuge for runaway negroes, 
155. 

Distances, discrepancies in estimating, 
ii., 31. 

Distress, in 1855, in New York, ii., 243 ; 
in the Southern States, 248. 

Divers, skill and perseverance of slaves 
employed as, i., 151. 

Dogs used for hunting n^^oes, i., 156 ; 
ii., 120, 122, 178, 184. 

Domestic servants, their great value in 
the South, i., 125 ; their cost in 
proportion to white domestics, 125 ; 
a Southern lady's desci'iption of her 
household, 126; their carelessness, 
131 ; in Eastern Texas, ii., 12 ; in- 
difference to scolding, 93. 

Douglas, Mrs., on Amalgamation, i., 307. 

Drapetomania, a disease peculiar to 
negroes, i., 122. 

Drivers, selection of, i., 249 ; their qua- 
lifications and duties, 249 ; their 
general character, 250. 

« Driving,** i., 135 ; ii., 178, 201. 

Duel, savage ctMiduct and termination of, 
ii., 231. 

Dtdch'iyench fiurmer, conversation with 
a, ii., 39. 

Dyaasthesia JEthiopica, a disease pecu- 
liar to negroes, i., 122. 

Economy, political, of Virginia, i., 108. 
Eggs, negroes well supplied with, i., 

103, 281 ; a circulating medium, 

254. 
Education, want of provision for, in the* 

South, ii., 292. 
Educational projects in Mississippi, ii., 

156 ; statistics of Northern and 

Southern States, 331. 
Ellison, Mr,, on * Slavery and Secession,' 

i., 58, note. 
Engineers, slaves employed as, i., 240. 
English mechanic at New Orleans, con- 
versation with, i., 296. 
Enlightenment of Christianized Africans, 

specimens of the, ii., 89, 225 ; a 

''piout" negro, 89. 
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npji'n, i„ 104, ttute. 
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■ul^t M, L, 123. 
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Urilod bf. i„ n. 
Jivll-Inu, nafipltKJ bf H ]ieddliir,li,. 74. 
fuHtral, uugte, in KIuIuihiiuI, 1., 43 j 
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Handbill of a North Carolina ii 
i, 103. 

Barper, Chanetller, an the tci 
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tw, i., 222; hifl 'Address,' q 
ii., 279, 

■ Harper't Wr^ly,' ouoled, ii., 15 
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ffogSy raising of, ii^ 176 ; large planta- 
tions not suited to, 177. 

Bbmochitto I'erry, ii., 164. 

Honesty t inRtances of, among slayes, i. 
148,259; iu, *A\3, note. 

Horses in Natchez, ii., 167 ; objections 
of a Texas droTer to ** iron on their 
feet," 54. 

Hospitality^ reputation of the South for, 
generally unwarranted, ii., 282 ; in- 
stances of its refusal, 315. 

Hotels, at Washington, i., 28 ; Kichinond, 
51, 55; iJorfolk, 160; Gaston, 
168 ; Fayetteville, 183 ; specimen 
of, in Eastern Texas, ii., 5 ; first- 
class, at Memphis, 56 ; bill of fare 
and its result, 57 ; at Woodville, 
dress-etiquette and wretched ar- 
rangements, 148. 

* Household Words,* extract from, ii., 
258. 

Houses of slave popnlation in Virginia, 
i., 87, 104 ; in South Carolina, 
207; Georgia, 233, 237; Missis- 
sippi, ii., 68. 

Houston County, ii., 1 ; deserted planta- 
tions, 1 ; . scarcity of pronsions, 2 ; 
runaway mulatto captured by a 
negro j 21. 

Hunting a runaway slave in the back 
country, ii., 161. 

** Idee of Potasun," extraordinary com- 
position of ** the best medicine," i., 
- 169. 
Ignorance of a planter's son, ii., 90 ; of 

the father, 91 ; of a respectable 

farmer, 130. 
Illinois, a farmer of, on the condition of 

South-western Slave States, ii., 308. 
Immersion^ fondness of religious negroes 

for, ii., 72. 
Impetuosity of the Southerners, ii., 327. 
Improvement in the Condition of slaves 

within the last twenty years, ii., 

101. 
Indian farms in Mississippi, ii., 105. 
Indians, in Louisiana, ii., 38 ; costume 

of Choctaws and Alabamas, 38 ; 

hiied to hoe cotton, 93. 
Intelligence nnd industiy of negi'oes on a 

Mississippi plantation, ii., 79. 
/ruAmtfn, employment of, i., 95; the best 



labourers to be obtained, 95; too 
self-conHdent and quarrelsome, 195 ; 
Germans prt* terivd to them, 195 ; 
labourers to uegro masons, 297. 

Iron-mining in Alabama, ii , 115; 
conversation with a miner, 116; 
wages earned, 117. 

Italians at Natchez, ii., 169 ; their cha- 
racter by one of themselves, 170. 

James River, i., 52, 142. 

Jefferson, on the moral sense, of negroes, 
i., 106 ; on the evils of* slavery, ii., 
231. 

Jerked heef, preparation of, ii., 25. 

Jews, settlement of, in Southern towns, 
i., 252. - 

** Jodel,*' the musical yell of the South 
Carolina negro, i., 214. 

Jones, Rev. C. C., quoted, ii., 225. 

* Journal of Commerce* letter to, by a 
Virginian, on the scarcity of labour- 
ers, i., 111. 

Kentucky, negro-trader of, ii., 44. 
Killing nt^oes, viewed merely as an of- 
fence against property, ii., 190. 

Labour of slaves, compared with that of 
labourers in Free states, i., 10, 1 37 ; 
ii., 382 ; influence of the association 
in labour of slaves and free-men, 
i., 300; cost of, in the Border 
States, ii., 380 ; difference between 
slave and free, 382. 

Land, value of, i., 114; in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, ii., 369. 

Liberation of slaves on a plantation in 
Virginia, happy results of, i., 92. 

Liberia, emigration to, i:, 149, 335. 

Liberty, county of (Georgia), interest of 
the planters in the well*being of 
their slaves, ii., 215 ; statistics of, 
388. 

Licentiousness, comparative, of North 
and South, i., 307. 

Liquor, tratfic with slaves, evils of, 
i., 25 1 ; habit of pilfering to pro- 
cure it, 252. 

Log-cabin in North Carolina, i., 180 ; in 
South Cardlina, 206, 213 ; in EasU 
em Texas, 367. 

Log-roads in the swamp, i., 145. 



ZiOHgatreet, Judge, hii ' Geoign 5cia«>, 

qoolrd, ii.. 29T. 
Loretttt, the. of ^ew Orlauii, i^ 302 . 
03 ; touioiiiy of 

iraUctd Denies, 



Uw iptem, 306. 
Liiaitiana,Uwiaf, !ir< 



nf imuincn in. wid in Teiu, li., 31 ; 
gooi-iutun Drthep»pl«, 31 ; mber- 
■LiU Fuidituni of the poonr )jant«r*, 
44 ; durcgird of •lave-Uoi in, 47 ; 
Siioiinj-work, 47; iosfcuritj ol 



. the Diiinil Swamp, 
aaoag eUvn, 

HalM £iiu, BTgiunenti for, In the South, 

)., 2 S3. 
Ifitlaria of lice-lieMi, 1., 336. 
UaniiQtMent of iliiTn, Inotagliig dtlS- 

uukf of the, 1., 25S. 
Jfunc/KW Sprinjr, a well-ardend pUnta- 

tinn, <!., 15. 
Mmafaeiura, }me6<a\ effect of, 

connntiait;. 1-, 35 ; ii., 386. 
Xarriagt, indiSereni^ of negriKS to, 

ii, 80. 
Mfury, Lieuttnaal, on the Bdvantngpna 

■itoHtim ror cmnmercc of Norfall 

(ViigiBin), i., 143. 
Midical sansy. ii., 137. 

'MetAodist ProUstanl,' 

Mftfmdalt, their opmic 
ii., 140 ; their " 
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H„ 338. 
Jtlna; OMiverHtion with s, Ii., 115. 
J/Jo*. al trcHiiirei of Virginia, U, 385. 
iCatiDii, chai^ of, igninat the 
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pbnten, 158; onmlKr of tfam n 

■ planlalian, 159. 
MiamBippi, ferling iti, agvoil tbnrr. 

iL, 98, 109; eonaiwnofllwtkrB, 

101. 
MiBinipfi, KeetAerrt, ramlaUtpttiit*- 
« tHb in, iL, 67 ; aU the pegns >Ur 

to mid, TO ; lh«r iri^im ai u 

DKinl*, 71. 
JfilUIe (AlabanMl, dewriptxnef.i., 

tondtj of tradamni uid merb 

3«3 ; drirf buiiHis of the to 

383 ; Englidi merdiaiLla, a 

liars, 284. 
Monlfomenj (AiAbama), i_, 2T4. 
Morals E)f while ehitdren iuffer fin 

six'iatioD with iliTei. i., 323, 

229. 
' liorehnuK Adtocaie,' the, quoted, L 

29H. 
MalattOy H niDava J, captured by i I 

ii., 31 ; their Taiue mmpund «Ml 

piinib1acks,83,ail. ' 

Mirdtr of a young ladj bj ■ 

i.. 125, tioi». 
Jfusu, negro fbndnaa for, ii,, 73, 331*fl 

IfadtitodieK fLouiuana), i., 
NacagdiKkea { E. Teiaa;, ii^ . ^ 

of procaring needfU luppliei tor 01 

jouropy, 3. 
;t'am«sofbUcki, ii., 208. 
Natchei, eainbling at, ii., 154; beau^ 

of (he neighbouring country, \6h; 

the town dBCribed. 166; "ew of 

the Missisaippt from the BlaH*, 168; 

conTemtlDD with on Italian at, 169. 
' Satimiil rnlcUigencer,' the, qaoWd, i., 

lfebraa^Jl BiB. npinions of, ii., 135. 1*1. 

iftgroet, numbers en(!ag«l in cotton «|l- 
tuiB, i, 17; their inoosed *i '-^ 
26 ; nppeannce of. In Tireliiia. 
an illr^ mwliog at Wail 
h«i. 36 i problnn of Souths— 
ttiFinen with renpeirt to, fl 
Christmas holidays, 74 ; how 
live in the ewamp, 96, 155; 
cunning to ardd Toriung for 
mneter^' prolit, 99 ; bI iegid r 
pncily of ojnrciiing iudgmml, I 
kinii trmtnient In louiniann. I 
328.338; proterbinl habit af Ifh 
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105; i^rarian notions, 106; uni- 
Teraally pilferers, 106 ; their simu- 
lation of illness, 118; Dr. Cart- 
wright's work on their diseases, 122 ; 
runaways in the swamp, 155; 
mode of hunting them, 156 ; supe- 
rior character of those employed in 
the turpentine forest, 188 ; repul- 
sive appearance of, on a Carolina 
plantatiin, 208 ; their lore for fires 
in the open air, 215 ; occasional in- 
stances of trustworthiness and intel- 
ligence, 240 ; employed in the culti- 
vation of rice, 243 ; field-hands, 
245 ; effect of organization of labour, 
248 ; permission to labour for them- 
selves after working hours, 251 ; 
evil effects of grog-shops, 251 ; ex- 
citement at religious meetings, 259, 
315; their jocosity, 281; engaged, 
in cultivation of sugar, 319, 328 ; 
their thoughts of being free, 334, 
339 ; capacity for learning, ii., 70, 
99; modeof working in Mississippi, 
178 ; treated as mere property on 
large plantations, 192 ; general cha> 
racter of, 221. See Slaves. 

Negro consumptiony i., 123. 

Negro slaveowners in Louisiana, i., 336 ; 
their cruelty, 336. 

Negro-traders in Louisiana and Kentucky, 
ii., 44. 

New (Cleans, arrival at, i., 290 ; first 
impressions, 291 ; the French 
> quarter, 291 ; cathedral, 293 ; mix- 
ture of races, 294 ; a lot of twenty- 
two negroes, 295 ; number of free 
labourers, 299 ; manners and morals 
of the citizens, 302; association 
with mulatto and quadroon females, 
302. 

*Neto Orleans Crescent t* quoted, i., 300, 
301. 

* New Orleans Delta,* on justice to 

slaves, ii., 185. 
Newton, the Hon. Willoughby, on the 
introduction of guano, i., 101. 

• New York Times,' letters to, on slave 

and free labour, i., 134, 135, ii., 
268. 
Norfolk (Virginia), its filthy condition, 
i., 142 ; natural advantages for 
trade and commerce, 143 ^ market 



gardens, 153 ; hotd accommodation, 
159. 

* Norfolk Argus f* the, quoted, i., 154. 

" Norther,** a, ii., 6 ; disinclination to 

labour caused by, 9. 
Nott, Dr., hb * Essay on the Value of 

Life in the South,' quoted, ii., 257. 

Oak-woods, near Natchez, ii., 165. 

(Mtb, produce per acre compared with 
that of Virginia, ii., 255. 

" Old Family** the traditional, of Vir- 
ginia or South Carolina, ii., 335. 

** Old Man Corse,** an Italian-French 
emigrant, ii., 32 ; his house and 
family, 32 ; conversation with a 
negro, 34. 

Old Settler's, a night at an, iu Eastern 
Texas, ii., 4. 

Opelousas (Louisiana), ii., 30. 

Overseers, character of, i., 53, 94; ii., 

184, 189; a kind and efHcient one 
on a Caiolina plantation, i., 208 ; 
stringent terms of conti-act, 250 ; 
precaution against undue corporeal 
punishment, 251 ; surly behaviour 
of one in Mississippi, ii., 94; an- 
other specimen, 143 ; a night in an 
overseer's cabin, 175 ; wages of, 

185, 195; their want of considera- 
tion for slaves, 189. 

Passes to negroes, forged, i., 301 

Patent Medicines, ii., 1 75. 

Patent Office Reports for 1847 and 

1852, quoted, i., 115. 
** PatriarcJidl Institution** a favourable 

aspect of the, i., 236. 
Peddlers of tobacco, i., 209 ; of cheap 

literature, 345. 
Peripneumonia notha, or cold plague, i., 

123. 
Phillips, Mr. M, W., on plantation eco* 

n<Hny, ii., 186. 
Physical power, necessary to maintain 

discipline among slaves, i., 124. 

* Picayune, The,* quoted, i., 343 ; ii., 

211. 

*« Plank-dancing:* ii., 73. 

Plantations in South Carolina described, 
i., 207, 233; in Georgia, 243; in 
Louisiana, 317 ; Creole plantation, 
340 ; in Eastern Texas, 372 ; ii., 9, 
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14 ; ia Mmissippi, 67, 90 ; ignonmoe 
of proprietor, 90 ; the most pro- 
fitable oDe Tiflitod, described, 193; 
the manager and overseei^a, 194; 
urran^rements for the alares, 1 95 ; 
their rate of increase. 209 ; indiscri- 
minate intercourse, 209 ; statistics 
of. 2:J(). 

Planters, characteristics of^ i., 18, 19, 
137, 276, 343; comfortless living 
of, in Eastern Texas, it., 10, 14; 
Creole, in Louisiana, 46 ; their pas- 
sion for increasing their n^ro stock, 
48 ; life of, compared with that of 
men of equal property in New 
York, 48 ; ocnversation with a 
nervous planter, 1 52 ; hospitalitv of, 
in Mississippi, 163 ; general charac- 
ter of those of the South, 230, 272. 

Phftgh-girlsy ii., 201. 

Polkf Bishop, his description of slavery in 
the Hetl River county, ii., 213, note. 

Poor vchites in Virginia, i., 81, 95; 
their condition worse than that of 
the slaves, 83 ; their reluctance to 
do the work of slaves, 112; de- 
graded condition of, in the turpen- 
tine forest, 188; their belief in 
wit<;hcmft, 189; of South Carolina, 
2;U ; trading with them injurious 
to the negroes, 252 ; girls employed 
in the cotton-mills at Columbia, 
273; in Eastern Texas, their dis- 
honesty, 372 ; engaged in iron min 
ing, ii., 115; in Mississippi, 196; 
feelinij of irritation against, 355. 

PrearheVy Methodist, tales of "nigger" 
huntin;^ by, ii., 122. 

PreacherSy negro, i., 309. 

Preshi/terian minister^ employed by 
(ieorgia planters to instruct the 
blacks, ii., 'J15; his opinions on 
slavery, 2 1 6 et seq. 

Price-current of slaves at Richmond, 
Virginia, ii., 374. 

Progress, com |»a rati ve, of North and 
South, I., 25. 

Pronnncidtinn, cliVrt of, on names, ii., 32. 

Property aspect of slavery, ii., 183. 

Privileged clusses of the ."^outh, their con- 
dition and character, ii., 272; their 
assertion of the beneficence of sla- 
very, 273; their two methods of 



Tindicating it, 276 ; their claims to 
high-breeding and hospitality gene* 
rally unwarranted, 282 ; instances 
of the opposite qualities, 315 et seq.; 
their reyengeful disposition, 327. 

Public worship in the South, provisions 
for, i., 259, 261. 

Purchase of a plantation, a gambling 
operati(»), i., 321. 

Quadroons at New Orleans, their beauty 
and healthiness, i., 294, 303 ; their 
cultivated tastes, 305 ; peculiar 
characteristics of their association 
with whites, 305. 

Quakers, negro opinion of, ii., 37. 

Racing on the Red River, i., 351. 

Railroads, in Virginia, i., 38, 55 ; want 
of punctuality, 56, 141 ; in North 
Carolina, 161 ; disregard of ad- 
vertised arrangements, 1 67 ; de- 
sirable improvements, 170 ; in South 
Carolina, 216; their superiority in 
Georgia, 272. 

Raleigh (North Carolina), described, i., 
170; desolate aspect of the countiy 
around, 171. 

Rations of U. S. Aniny, compared with 
allo\van<-es to slaves, ii., 240. 

Red River, cotton plantations on the, i., 
13; preparations for a voyage up 
the, 343; supper and .''leeping ar- 
rangements, 350 ; a good shot, 35*2. 

Religion, want of leverence for, i., 262 ; 
li., 89, 104, 220. 

Religious condition of the South, i., 2fil ; 
proportion of ministers to people, 
261; rivalry and jealousy of dif- 
ferent se<:ts, 262; leligious instruc- 
tion to slaves objected to, ii., 214; 
general lemarks on religious profe;*- 
sions in the slaves, 220. 

Religions service in a meeting-house in 
Georgia, i., 205 ; in a negro chapel 
at New Orleans, 308. 

Remonstrance by South Carolina planters 
against religious instruction to 
negroes, ii., 214. 

Revival among the slaves, ii., 222. 

Rice plantation, a model one visited, i., 
235 ; house servants and field- 
hands, 236; negi'o-quarters, 237; 
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nursery for bladk children, 238 ; a 
rice-mill, 239 ; burning stubble, 
243 ; ploughing, 244 ; food of the 
slaves, 244 ; field gangs, 245 ; 
task-work, 247 ; important duties 
of drivers, 249 ; limitation of power 
of punishment, 251 ; trade on the 
plantation, 254. 

Richmond^ Virginia, described, i., 40 ; 
railway economy, 42 ; negro funeral, 
43 ; ludicrous oratory, 44 ; Sunday 
appeai*ance of coloured people, 45 ; 
their demti^uiour to whites, 47 ; 
" i)laves for sale or hire," 50 ; farm 
on James River, 52 ; coal-pit, 
54. 

* Richmond American* the, quoted, i., 
125, note; * Enquirer,' ii., 364; 
« Whig,' 370. 

Ruffin^ Mr. Edmund, quoted, ii., 303. 

Runaway slaves, i., 119, 155; ii., 7; 
advertisements of, 157 ; cure for, 
ii., 6 ; pursuit of one, 20 ; hunting 
with dogs, 120, 122, 178; stocks 
for punishment of, 161 ; conflict 
with a runaway, IBl, note; favour- 
ite lurking-ground for, 183. 

Russell, Mr,f his * North America : its 
Agriculture, &c.,' quoted, ii., 176, 
note, 182, 252, 256; mistaken 
views of, with respect to free and 
slave labour, 252 et seq. 



Sabine River, country on each side de- 
scribed, ii., 24; coarseness of the 
inhabitants, 25 ; a night with a 
gentleman of the country, 25; 
** figures of speech," 27, 

San Augustin (Eastern Texas), i., 374 ; 
Presbyterian and Methodist univer- 
sities merged in a ^ Masonic Insti- 
tute/' 375. 

-S^^. Francisville, ii., 143; neighbouring 
country described, 145 ; appearance 
of the slaves, 146. 

Savannah (Georgia), commerce and pros- 
pects of, i., 273. 

Scripture expressions, their familiar use 
by the negroes, i., 262 ; a dram- 
seller's advertisement, 263. 

Seguin, Dr., on the capacity of the negro, 

11., t/44« 
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Separation of North and South inconsis- 
tent with the welfare of either, 
i., 1. 

Sermons by negroes, i., 311. 

Settlement, negio, described, i., 237. 

" Show Plantations," i., 230. 

Sickness, real and feigned, of slaves, i., 
96, 118; ii., 198, 199. 

Skilled labour, negroes employed in, i., 
240. 

Slavery, Jefferson's opinion on, i., 92; 
practicability of rapidly extinguish- 
ingC/255; cruelty a necessity of, 
355 ; strong opinion against, of a 
Mississippi planter, ii., 98 ; of a Ten- 
nessee farmer, 140; necessary to 
produce cheap cotton, ii., 252. 

Slaveholders, opinions of, on slaveiy, i., 
53,60, 332,354; ii., 92; Ameri- 
can, French, and negro slaveowners, 
336, 837. 

Slave-mart, at Richmond, !., 50 ; at 
Houston, ii., 22. 

Slaves, liberated, doing well in Africa, 
i., 92; prospects of those going 
North, 93. 

Slaves, their value as labourers, i., 16, 
94 ; as domestic servants, 125 ; 
causes of the high prices given for 
them, 16 ; number engaged in cul- 
tivating cotton, 17 ; number annu- 
ally exported from slave-breeding to 
cotton States, 58 ; proportion of 
workers to slaves maintained, 59; 
improvement in their conditions, 94 ; 
their food and lodging in Virginia, 
102,104; their clothing, 105 ; sub- 
ject to peculiar diseases, 122 ; neces- 
sity of humouring them, 128 ; have 
no training as children, 131 ; work 
accomplished in a given time, 133 ; 
*' driving," 135 ; increasing difficul- 
ties in their management, 252 ; in- 
stance of their trustworthiness, 259 ; 
best method of inducing them to 
exert themselves, 328 ; bad effect 
of their association with white la- 
bourers, 330 ; and of their dealings 
with petty traders, 331 : condition 
of, on a profitable plantation in Mis- 
sissippi, ii., 195 ; worked hardest in* 
the South-west, 202 ; some nearly 
white, 210 ; their religious instruc- 

2 D 



Bon, BBS; impolicy of snowing 
them to coltivite pnldieg, '238; 
■nction at KidnnODd d»cri1>c>l, 372. 
S« Stgnxi. 
glmt Sbtl^, coDdiUoD of the people, i., 
8; not beoeliltft by their cotton 
nnuopoly, 8 \ drtimfss of alflve- 
lubotir, 10. 94; uitipath; of the 
■whilM to woi'k, 22; smoll propgi 

ouilirKtion, 24; their BinnlJ contri- 

hatiaa to tie nutioual itaaoyy, 27; 

gmei^ cliaracteiiEtica and ie^tuna 

Dftbecoonlry, 85. 
Slaet tradt, BotiTJlT of, in Viiginir, . 

67; difficulty if oblaining rtatistics, 

S8. 
Sletpliii-qvarUn, unpieiBant, iL, B 

JOfl; iliuiulineeof ioiectverniLn. B 

mode of l«*ping away gnats, 107, 
' South CarolrHiaH,' the, on planters and 

ovonwcri, ii., 188. 
2WA,dnnprcrtlie,ii.,338: condition of 

the negro, 339; h^uthem method 

of trotmetit dnngeroai, 344 ; 

eonsdoui hitlatJi of precaution, 

Klioe machinery, 350 ; aholltionlBt 
enture, SSB ; amte of agitatloo, 
30] ; ioipoEaibiliCy of acueding to 
the dcmaudi' of the South, 362; 
threat of di&olation, 363; probable 
result, 3e3. 
SovUitm Agritniitwiat,' the, quoted, 
i!., 182, 188. 
' BuuCJum Cullivator; the. on the eflect 
of the aodiety of ueBToes on their 
maslen' children, i., 222. mite; 
on allowing uegroei la cultivate 

"p»tchM,"239,BO(B. 

Slage-coach rida in North Carolitia, i., 
183, 174, 201 ; a swindling driver, 
leSi cruelty to horsM, 175; uaei- 
peeted comloria of n piny-wood ttage- 
hnuK, 177 : in Miisisslppi, li., 64. 

StageJimx at FayetleviUe, <ie«!i'ibeii, i 



191 ; on the AlaiBoin River, 275 ; 
passengers, 276; waitefulnrsi and 
joviality of the crew, 231 ; dfficiip- 
lion of one on the Ked lUver, 
347 ; sleeping amtigemcnls, U49 : 



lift of th< liremen, 350; it^ 

pneiwngo™, 350; a net, 351; 

|:iililbling on board, 353. 
Strett-fijhle in Louisiana, n„ 53. 
Steward, negro, on a rice pliutaUiio, 

importance of his ofiin, 1., 340; 

privll^cs enjoyed by, 242. 
Su^ugalkin of the Sonth, ils alleged !■*■ 

pftsihility, i., 2. -- 

Suffering, ocauiooal, different tBf 

on the slave and fm labour 
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bytl 



' coltivntion, 1., 323 ; planting ll» 
m, 325; tillage, 337 ; grindiog 
le nine, 528 ; incrcued labour ia 
n willingly peitbrmed 
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in the manufactare, 3S9. 
lor impniviog the conditioii 

01 coe negro, and preparfaij' faira ftr 

rreodam. 1., 255. 
5unmin- and Brooks, ii. 
Smdan, slave labour on, ii., 47, 181. ■ 
SKt^-teini), the 

used in the North Carolina Gi 

i., 149. 
" aaeU-Jieaii," iL, 156, 166. 

Taai-uiork general hi Georgia 
Carolina, i., 247. 

7!inM, its prospec 

Ktsle, ii„ 102; mfineaca of Uh 
Gemians, 102. 103. 

Zbioi, Emtera, route aon», i., 359 ; a 
day in the wnoda,359, planlatiaii 
dewribed, 359; a uck riiild, 361 ; 
theemignatmad, 365, 374 ; appnu- 
nnce of the emigrwils, 365 ; the Ked 
Lands, 373 ; Cbriilmaa serenade, 
37S; I planter's midenoe, ii, 9; 
his comfortless mode of living, 10; 
premising sona, 10: lilerarv dearth 




ants, 13: ■ 
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TexftSj Soutk-eastemf district described, 
ii., 23; imperfect drainage, 23; 
sparsely settled, 24 ; not a desirable 
place of abode, 24. i 

Tennessee^ Northeastern, ^ntrast be- 
tween the homes of a slaveholder 
and a farmer without slaTes, ii., 
138. 

Tennessee squire, a night with, ii., 128^ 
his notion of baying Irishmen, 1 29. 

Tobacco, plantation in Astern Virginia, 
i., 88; reasons for growing, 88 ; 
negroes not able to cultivate the 
finer sorts, 89, ii., 254 ; their mode 
of payment, i., 98, 140. 

Tobacco^ddlmg in South Carolina, i., 
209. 

Treating in Mississippi, ii., 155. 

Tree-ped^er, his catedogue of " curosest 
trees," ii., 75. 

Trinity Bottom, ii., 2 ; fertility of sur- 
rounding lands, 3. 

Turpentine forest, character of slaves 
employed in, i., 188. 

Umbrellas carried by Alabama Indians 

on horseback, ii., 38. 
< Uncle Tom's Cabin,* conversation on, 

i., 345, 354 ; ii., 135. 

Vichburgh, ii., 55. 

Virginia, characteristics of the popula- 
tion, i., 39 ; association of blacks 
and whites, 40 ; the Public«Guard, 
41 ; rebellion of coloured people in 
1801, 42 ; mode of living of Vir- 
ginia gentlemen at home, 89 ; treat- 
ment of negroes in, 101 ; Economy 
of Virginia, 108 ; an Englishman's 
impressions on landing in the United 
States, 108; apparent indifference 
to shabby living, 108 ; its causes, 
108; difference of means required 
to procure the same result, 108 ; 
a similar analogy between the North 
and South, 109; an exceptional 
case, 109; high price paid for 
skilled labour, 110; state of 
the community as a whole, 111; 
complaints of scarcity of hands, 
111; the employment of whites in 
occupations usually performed by 
slavea distasteful both to master 



and labourer, 112 ; land roost valu- 
able, where proportion of slaves to 
whites is least, 114; comparative 
cost of slave and free labour, 117 ; 
advantages of the latter in wages 
paid, 118 ; in freedom from loss by 
disability, 118 ; frequency of feigned 
illness, 118; peculiar diseases of 
negroes, 122 ; means of maintaining 
discipline, 124; want of the mo- 
tives to exertion possessed by free 
labourers, 131 ; influence of slave 
system on the habits of the whole 
community, 131 ; general want of 
civilised comforts, 137; waste of 
natural resources, 138, 143; rule 
of make-shifl, 138; exceptional 
instances, 139 ; decay of its agricul- 
ture, ii., 303 ; mineral wealth, 365 ; 
want of means of education, 371. 

Virginia, Eastern, its resources n^- 
lected, i., 8 ; poverty of its inhabi- 
tants, 10 ; description of a ride, 64 ; 
a strange vehicle, 65; the school- 
house, 65; **01d Fields," 66; 
desolate appearance of the country, 
66 ; a fann-house, 70 ; a coimtry 
** grosery," 72 ; the court-house, 
74; a night at an old plantation 
with a churlish host, 76; the 
** supper-room" and " sitting-room,' 
79 ; precarious existence of poor 
white labourers, 81 ; the ** bed- 
room," 84; the planter's charge 
for his ** hospitality," 85; sparse 
population, 86 ; the meeting-house, 
86 ; negro quarters, 87 ; a tobacco 
plantation, 88. 

V oyagefrom Mobile to New Orleans, i., 
28 5. 

Washington, number of visitors at, i., 28 ; 
a boarding-house, 28 ; the market- 
place, 34; price of land in the 
neighbourhood, 35; number of 
white labourers, 35; character of 
the coloured population, 36; an 
illegal meeting, 36. 

Watchman, the, on a Caiolina planta- 
tion, i., 240, 242. 

Water-snakes, numbers of, ii., 24, 29. 

* West Feliciana Whig,* account of 
slaughter of -a runaway, ii., 161. 
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Wharves, abeenoe of, on the Southern 
rivers, ii., 55. 

Whipt constant use of the, ii., 202. 

Whipping, of coloured preachers of the 
Goiipel, i., 226; of a slave girl, 
ii., 205. 

Wise, Governor, on the decay of "Vir- 
ginia, ii., 303. 

Whites, some slaves hardly to be distin- 
guished from pure-blooded, ii., 210. 

WhiWs * Statistics of Georgia,' ii., 385. 

Wilmington (North Carolina), i., 97 ; 
destruction of a building ut, be- 
cause ei*ected by negroes, ii., 98. 

* Wilmington Herald,* quoted, ii., 99, 
note. 



Witchcraft, belief in, by poor whiter 
1., 189. 

Women emploved in ploughing, ii., 201. 

'• Wooding " on Cape Fear River, i., 193. 

Woodville (lilississippi), ii., 148; drea 
etiquette, 148; neighbourhood de* 
scribed, 149 ; robberies, 149. 

Tazoo Bottoms, the son of a planter in, 
ii., 63 ; journey with him in North- 
em Mississippi, 64; his dislike to 
babies, 66. 

Yellow Fever, good conduct of n^^oes at 
Savannah during its raging, L, 259 ; 
at Natchez, ii., 160. 
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